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A-REVIEW:OF ‘THE: WORLD 


THOUSANDS OF AEROPLANES TO BREAK THE 


DEADLOCK 


HY not make it the fixed national aim of the 
United States, says Admiral Peary, to be “the 

first air-power of the world”? If we will only con- 
centrate upon aircraft, he adds, as von Tirpitz concen- 
trated on submarines, “we will not only have an answer 
to the submarine menace but we will have an unequiv- 
ocal decision of the war and that within a short time.” 
The suggestion has evidently kindled the American 
imagination as well as appealed to its common sense. 
Congress has responded by the passage, in the Lower 
House, without a dissenting vote, after only four hours 
of discussion, of a bill appropriating $640,000,000 to 
build a great air fleet and train an army of aviators. 
Five universities started courses of instruction several 
months ago and began graduating students last month, 
200 a week being expected to receive their certificates 
of graduation from now on. Month before last, over 
100 experts—engineers, mechanics, designers, etc.— 
landed at a British port to gather the latest information 
about the construction and operation of aircraft for the 
benefit of this country. In one month’s time 2,000 
workmen have erected half a million dollars worth of 
buildings at Rantoul, Ill., for a great training field, 3,000 
men were at work at the same time near Dayton, O., 
and 2,000 at work near Mt. Clemens, Mich. The ap- 


propriation bill in Congress does not mention the num- . 


ber of aeroplanes or aviators to be provided. That is 
to remain a military secret. But the president of the 
Aero Club is talking of 100,000 planes and 25,000 men 
to operate them. 


Wars of the Future to Be Fought 
in the Air. : 
WARS, says Brigadier-General George O. Squier, 


chief of the Signal Service Corps of our army, 
which wil] probably have charge of the flying corps, are 





IN EUROPE 


usually won by new devices. Frederick the Great in- 
troduced military drill. Napoleon was the first to make 
use of ravines and woods and other features of the ter- 
rain for the disposition of his artillery. Germany has 
startled the world with her monster guns, her Zeppelins 
and her U-boats. On land and sea, the world has now 
reached a deadlock. “But there is the third element, 
the air, which has distinct qualities that the others do 
not possess. The air is the greatest of all oceans, 
without coasts or limits of any sort. ... We must 
learn to use it as the fish use the sea. We must win it 
for our own as the third great element, for I believe 
that all the wars of the future will be fought in it, and 
I believe that this war will be won in it.” We can 
train our men for actual war service, according to the 
General, in seven months. We can make all Germany 
unsafe and force her airplanes back from the front to 
protect her cities. We can thus blind her artillery by 
depriving it of range-finders. We can destroy all her 
interior lines of transportation. We can raid her navy 
and render the Kiel Canal useless. In short, we can 
decide the war. Admiral Bradley A. Fiske adds fuel 
to the enthusiasm. The torpedo-plane, he declares, is, 
for its cost, “the most powerful and mobile weapon that 
exists.” The Chicago News sees clouds of airplanes 
darkening the heavens. “To be sure,” it admits, “the 
embattled armies now have their thousands of air 
scouts and air cruisers, but one ventures to believe that 
were a Napoleon or a Lee in charge of the operations 
he would develop the new factor as Napoleon developed 
artillery and as Lee developed cavalry. The time ap- 
parently is coming for the use of airplanes in clouds, 
in hosts, in armies.” Even a few thousand additional 


airplanes from America, so the N. Y. World thinks, 
will give to the Allies a supremacy so crushing as to ren- 
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der Germany practically helpless in the air for miles 
behind the fighting-lines. The San Francisco Chronicle 
reminds us that a great air fleet will insure us against 
any overseas invasion, after this war is over, for all 
time to come. 





oh We 














THE CURTISS TRIPLANE 


Even if a wing is shot away it still flies. 
power it makes 114 miles an hour. 
high. 


s. With only 90 horse- 
Its margin of safety is unusually 


Our Supreme Opportunity for 
Service. 
UT there are, perhaps, problems to be solved that 


may occasion delay. We start out with but 300 
airplanes, all told, and none of them is serviceable 
for modern fighting. According to Orville Wright, our 
existing airplane plants can take care of only onc- 
tenth part of the ambitious program row mapped ott 
and “it will be necessary to call upon the automobile 
industry for probably nine-tenths of the production 
needed.” <A writer in the N. Y. Morgen-Herold de- 
clares that the Germans have developed a motor that 
weighs but 260 pounds and furnishes 150 horse-power, 
whereas the best the Allies can do is 725 pounds for 
the same power and the best America can do is 1,325 
pounds. These figures are angrily disputed by mem- 
bers of the Aero Club, who assert that the Allies have 
motors that weigh Jess than three pounds per horse- 
power, and America has already developed motors that 
weigh less than four. But whatever the problems may 
be, there is a buoyant confidence that America inven- 
tiveness can solve them. The N. Y. American is sure 
that within six months we shall be turning out 2,000 
planes a month and within a year we shall turn out 
5,000 a month. It says: 





PHOTOGRAPHED IN MIDAIR 
This, according to Flying, is “the master of the air.” 


. . . . . It is a 
Voisin bombardment machine, with a Canton-Unice motor and a gun 
of large caliber. 
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“This service-in the air makes an almost irresistible ap- 
peal to every adventurous spirit in the Republic. The thrill 
and exhilaration of the higher altitudes, the buoyant elixir 
of the ozone, the rush of the air, the light and the fresh- 
ness, and the incomparable joy of the single combat above 
the clouds—the magnificent battle in which no man is a 
private soldier but every man an officer, every aeronaut a 
general, directing the whole battle by himself, inspired by 
its opportunities and buoyed and keyed to the magnificent 
responsibility in which every triumph is a distinct, measur- 
able and incomparable service to his country. 

















TO DBO FF 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald. 


THE WAY 


“There is nothing in the annals of battle that will com- 
pare with the fight of aeroplanes thousands of feet above 
the earth. 

“Adventurous Americans will revel in the thrill and the 
glory of the conflict.” 


The aircraft magazine Flying speaks less ecstatically 
but with equal confidence. It quotes approvingly the 
following statement by the Secretary of War: 


“Tt will take no more shipping space to send a thousand 
air pilots abroad than a thousand infantrymen; it will take 
no more shipping space to send aeroplanes and motors than 
to send artillerymen. It is now certain that if we make the 
effort we can send enough of both men and machinés within 
a year to be of great value, perhaps to turn the scale, all 
without handicapping our plans for the Army which is to 
follow, nor hindering the vital flow of food and munitions. 

“American airmen and aeroplanes may turn the tide. 
They furnish our supreme opportunity for immediate ser- 
vice on the fighting line.” 


No man can have a higher ambition than to serve his country 
as an aviator.—Deseret News. 


A contemporary declares that denunciation of the draft law 
won’t get you anywhere, but his statement is not borne out by 
recent jail statistics—-Savannah News. 








THE DRIVE MADE UPON THE COHORTS OF KING ALCOHOL 





PRESIDENT WILSON SECURES A REPRIEVE FOR 
BEER AND WINE 


BY a nearly unanimous vote—only five voting no—the 

House of Representatives passed the food-control 
bill, including the section forbidding the use of all food 
and feed products in the manufacture of alcoholic bev- 
erages during the period of the war. This meant, of 
course, the practical closing down of all breweries and 
wineries as well as distilleries. The bill went to the 
Senate and the final desperate struggle began to save 
the brewers and wine-dealers from the wreck. For 
more than a month the food-control bill has been the 
center of the bitterest struggle that has been evolved 
by the war. The contest is not over, as we write this, 
but it seems obvious that beer and wine are to be given 
a reprieve and whiskey is as good as doomed. For the 
first time in the history of the temperance movement, 
the question of prohibition has forced its way as a 
dominating issue, for the time being at least, into the 
national councils at Washington. So fierce has been 
the conflict that not only the food-control bill but the 
war revenue bill has been delayed for weeks. Indus- 
tries in which more than a billion dollars are invested 
have had to fight for their lives. Federal revenues 
amounting to at least $300,000,000 a year have been 
imperiled, to say nothing of State and local revenues— 
$15,000,090 in New York State alone. The power of 
the advocates of prohibition has never before been so 
strikingly exhibited. It required the special interces- 
sion of the President to secure even a reprieve for beer 
and wine. He wrote a letter to the head of the Anti- 
Saloon League’s legislative committee setting forth the 
need of the immediate enactment of the food-control 
bill. Such an appeal to a body outside Congress in 
behalf of a bill under consideration by Congress is re- 
garded as unprecedented. But it accomplished its end. 




















SUCH A TOUGH, UNCOUTH PERSON! 
, —Ding in N. Y. Tribune 





“General Starvation Threatens 
. =o the Whole World.” 
HE basis of this impressive drive made upon the co- 


horts of King Alcohol lies in two facts of the situa- 
tion produced by the war. One is, as stated some weeks 
ago by the Secretary of Agriculture, that “a general 


US. SEWATE 


——— 





WHISKEY—THAT’S ALL! 
—Carter in Philadelphia Press 


starvation threatens the whole world.” The other is 
the fact set forth in the report recently made by four 
professors in the Department of Economics in Harvard 
and one in Yale, that 6,608,666,506 pounds of food ma- 
terials were used in the year ending June 30, 1916, in 
the manufacture of distilled and fermented liquors— 
enough to furnish all the calories necessary for seven 
million men for a year. With Russia putting the ban on 
vodka, with France putting it on all liquors testing over 
18 per cent. of alcohol, with Great Britain reducing the 
output of beer to about one-third what it was before 
the war, and with a majority of the States in our own 
country already committed to bone-dry prohibition of 
all alcoholic drinks, the appeal to save over six and a 
half billions of pounds of food by closing the distilleries 
and breweries acquired a force that seemed for a time 
irresistible. For as Eugene Davenport, writing in the 
July Atlantic, points out, this amount of food, while it 
is not a large fraction of the total food product, is ap- 
proximately 100 per cent. of the world’s shortage this 
year as estimated by Mr. Lubin, of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. It is true that more 
than one-half of the total food material that would be 
saved is barley, which figures but slightly as a food in 
this country. Yet the closing of the breweries would, 
presumably, release next summer the acreage now used 
for raising barley to raising something else. The same 
point is made regarding hops. “The existence of the 
beer industry,” declares the Topeka Capital, “with its 
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demand for 120 million bushels of sorely needed grain 
for human food during the war is a threat to the world.” 


The President Appeals to the 
Anti-Saloon League. 


UT difficulties began to appear in connection with 

this solution of the problem of averting world-star- 
vation. One difficulty was that of revenue. The finance 
bill had been drafted on the supposition that 300 million 
dollars would be obtainable in taxes on liquor. Another 
difficulty was this: the closing down of distilleries would 
still leave 300,000,000 gallons of liquor in warehouses, 
while the closing of the breweries would mean the en- 
tire disappearance of the beer supply in a few days. 
The effect, it was urged, would be to drive beer-drinkers 
to whiskey. To meet this difficulty it was proposed to 
authorize the President to commandeer all the whiskey 
in bond; but this added to the revenue difficulty. The 
Senate got itself badly snarled up in the complications 
of the situation. The food-control bill was delayed be- 
yond the time of the beginning of the harvesting, prices 
continued to soar as speculation and competitive buying 
went on unchecked, the opponents of prohibition caught 
their breath and began a new counter-drive, the Sena- 
tors began running around in circles and the President 
finally made a written appeal to the leaders of the Anti- 
Saloon League. He received a prompt reply to the effect 
that, as patriotic Americans, they would not offer any 
further obstruction to the passage of the food-control 
bill shorn of all references to beer and wine, but would 
renew their crusade against those drinks later on either 
in the form of a separate bill or in connection with 
other war legislation. A sort of truce has followed 
this action, but it is an armed truce. The President, 
says the Topeka Capital, threateningly, “intervened just 
in time to save the liquor industry,” and the voters of 
Kansas will not forget that any more than the liquor 
men will. The chairman of the national committee of 
the Prohibition Party,declares that we would have had 





national prohibition within thirty days but for the Presi- 
dent’s intercession.and that he has thereby forfeited 
all rights of moral leadership. The Emporia Gazette 
takes a more tolerant view. The President, it thinks, 
was justified. The defeat of the food-control bill would 
be “an unspeakable calamity,” and the joint opposition 
of distillers, brewers and big business might have de- 
feated it. It says: “We are tremendously sorry that it 
was wise to make the compromize; but it was wise and 
the President should have the support and good-will of 
every loyal citizen for the sensible view the President 
has taken.” 


The Democratic Party Threatened 
; _ With Destruction. ; 
UT the contest is simply deferred, not entirely 


averted. Senator John W. Weeks, of Massachu- 
setts, expresses his belief that “the death-knell of strong 
drink has been sounded.” Most of the press opposition 
to the prohibition program was on the ground that it 
endangered the food-control bill. The N. Y. World, 
however, made itself conspicuous by its attacks upon 
the whole policy of prohibition, upon the anti-saloon 
leaders as a “pestiferous lobby,” and upon the Demo- 
crats in the House and Senate who supported them. It 
warns the latter that the efforts “by legislative fiat 
alone to domineer and direct the habits and customs 
of a free people” may end in the destruction of the 
Democratic Party. Here is its warning: 


“Tf the great States of the North are compelled to sacri- 
fice their elementary liberties to the folly or the fanaticism 
of Southern Democrats— 

“1. Southern Democrats will pay the price in a party 
division as fierce as that occasioned by slavery. 

“2. They will pay the price in exclusion from power at 
Washington. 

“3. They will pay the price in unfriendly legislation 
affecting themselves which an unbridled majority of North- 
ern Republicans will not hesitate to enact. 

“We believe that if worse comes to worst Northern 





EXPELLING THE UNDESIRABLES—WHISKEY AND ALL THAT FOLLOWS IN HIS TRAIN 
—McCay in N. Y. American 


sa ie 











Democrats can stand this situation longer than Southern 
Democrats. 

“With a disaffected Northern Democracy, there will be 
no more Democratic Presidents, no more Democratic Con- 
gresses, no more Democratic Cabinet officers of any kind; 
but in particular there will be no more Southern Demo- 
crats in high office.” 


The World, the Chicago Evening Post thinks, is 
“chiefly responsible’ for the President’s intercession. 
It thinks its New York contemporary has lost all sense 
of proportion over this issue. “What happens to the 
Democratic Party,” says the Chicago paper, “or the 
Republican Party in the next two or three years is a 
matter of trivial concern. The big question is what 
happens to the United States, and that depends on 
winning the war.” It goes on to say: 


“The Senate may as well submit to the inevitable. The 
United States is going dry for the duration of the war. 

“Tf the dry provision is not enacted in the food-control 
bill, it will come later in separate legislation. But it is 
coming beyond all doubt. 

“The American people are in no humor to trifle with the 
food question. They are not going to tolerate the waste of 
millions of bushels of grain in the manufacture of intoxi- 
cants. 

“Moreover, the American people know that alcohol is 


Food control only asks that you diet for your country; not die.— 
Baltimore American. 


German submarines hit us below the belt, but the Yankee block- 
ade hits Germany inside of the belt—Boston Transcript. 


THE RISING TIDE OF SOCIALISM 
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the foe of clear thinking and efiicient acting; they know 
that it burns up energy; they know that it collects an enor- 
mous tax yearly on productive wealth, time and labor. 

“And the American people are just about through with 
it for good. They are assuredly determined that it is not 
going to fatten on them in war time.” 





PUTTING DEMOCRACY AT HOME UNDER LOCK AND KEY 
—Robinson in N. Y. Call 


Even the Senate, it appears, cannot dispose of all the whiskey in 
the land at once without strangling —Newark News. 


Uncle Sam evidently questions the ability of the American sol- 
dier to fight the Kaiser and booze, too.—Atlanta Constitution. 


DIVERGENT EFFECTS OF WAR ON THE 
SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


"TWENTY-FIVE years ago the Prohibition move- 

ment was so closely identified with the Prohibition 
party that to speak of one was almost the same as to 
speak of the other. To-day the Prohibition party is a 
very inconspicuous part of the Prohibition movement. 
There are many signs that something of the same sort 
is happening to the Socialist movement in the United 
States. It has been closely identified with the Socialist 
party for many years; but there are indications that 
this close identification is likely to disappear soon as 
one of the incidental results of the world-war. Two 
causes of this seem to be operating in different direc- 
tions. One is the recognition that has been brought 
about in this country of the world-wide existence of 
the movement as an important social and political factor 
in the affairs of nations and the adoption, as military 
and economic necessities, of many measures closely 
akin to state socialism. The other cause is a certain 
rigidity in the Socialist party administration that seems 
to have a contracting effect at the very time the move- 
ment itself shows signs of the most vigorous expansion 
it has ever known. 


Socialist Dreams Coming 
7 ‘ True. 
CERTAIN recent utterances of our press may be 


taken as an evidence of this expansion. “The 
dreams of the Socialist ten years ago,” says the influ- 
ential Emporia Gazette, William Allen White’s paper, 
“about government regulation of prices seem to be 





coming true the world over.” This, of course, is a war 
measure, but “if the control is successful, individual 
control never will return to this world. The back of 
the profit system is broken. Capital is permanently 
hamstrung. The new world has abandoned much of 
the fundamental doctrine upon which the passing world 
was founded.” Mr. White goes on to observe that 
whereas the law of supply and demand was regarded 
as a sacred object five years ago, we have come to real- 
ize that sinister influences create artificial demands 
and make a bogus supply, and that where society cre- 
ates the market it should name the price in that market, 
and is going to do it. “The world wherein the right of 
the individual to profits was paramount to the right of 
society to fair prices, was blown up with the Austrian 
archduke three years ago. We are entering a new 
Heaven and a new earth. The world will never again 
be what it was in 1914.” The conservative Pittsburgh 
Dispatch notes that when the great war broke out it 
was common comment that it marked the failure of 
Socialism. The case is different now: 


“Now there are many who fear, or hope, as the case may 
be, that the war will have done more to forward Socialism 
than anything that could have been imagined. All belliger- 


ent nations and many neutrals have been forced to turn to 
some form of state socialist control to tide over the stress. 
Even the United States Congress, which only recently re- 
ceived its first Socialist Congressman and now has but one 
Socialist member, is discussing Socialism or so-called So- 
cialist measures: every day.” 
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“The Death of a Whole Civilization 
is Taking Place.” 


HE Federal Trade Commission has laid before Con- 
gress proposals which the N. Y. Herald calls 
“revolutionary.” One is that the coal supply of the 
country be pooled and cenducted by a federal agency, 
paying all producers “the full cost of production plus 
a uniform profit per ton.” Another is that the whole 
transportation system, rail and water, be similarly 
treated. Shipping Illustrated, a New York magazine 
devoted to the shipping industry, speaks satirically but 
earnestly uf “the blissful era of collectivism that is com- 
ing” when there will be no use for the shipping men 
who have built up their individual enterprizes. It goes 
on to warn us: 


“Here and there one hears of plans being made for the 
inception of various enterprizes ‘after the war.’ Truly, in 
these times of unbelief, such intentions are a wonderful 
demonstration of the triumph of mind over matter. Do 
those who are laying plans so far ahead realize that the 
death of a whole civilization is taking place before their 
eyes, and that when the awful conflict is terminated there 
will have ended with it the whole economic system upon 
which rested the world that we knew before the Kaiser and 
his criminal mattoids decided that the time was ripe for 
cutting loose the weapon which had been kept oiled in Ger- 
many for the murderous adventure that began in August, 
1914? .. 

“Just as the barbarian invasions brought about the fall of 
the Roman empire, just as surcly will the present war mark 
the end of the economic system we knew before the war.” 


A little magazine called the Villager, published in 
Katonah, N. Y., which has surprisingly well-written 
editorials, warns the journals of this country that in 
cheering on the Socialists of Germany to make trouble 
for the Kaiser they “are playing with very dangerous 
fire.” Mr. Scheidemann returning to Berlin from 
Stockholm and demanding the “democratization” (by 
which he means the socialization) of Germany is hailed 
by our leading editors as a hero. Says the Villager: 
“When we urge the German ‘democrats’ to take cour- 
age and defy their governments, what suggestion do 
we give to their comrades here? Disregarding the line 
of Socialism, can we consistently put into prison those 
who resist our authority, while we weave laurels for 
the subjects of another authority who purpose the same 
act?” 





The Socialist Party Assailed 
By Its Recent Leaders. 


YET by that strange sarcasm of fate of which his- 

tory affords so many examples, this is the very 
time chosen for an exodus from the Socialist party of 
those who have been, to the American public, the best 
known of all the Socialist leaders and interpreters. 
The defection includes, up to date, Charles Edward 
Russell, Socialist candidate for governor of New York; 
John Spargo, recently a member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the party; William J. Ghent, secre- 
tary of the platform committee in the national conven- 
tion of 1912; William English Walling, Upton Sinclair, 
J. G. Phelps-Stokes and his wife. Allan Benson, re- 
cent candidate for president, has shared in the criticism 
of the party but has not resigned. “We are facing a dis- 
ruption of the Socialist party,” said Mr. Walling a few 
weeks ago, “which will shake the party to its very foun- 
dations.” We predicts the withdrawal of the majority 


of “American Socialists.” Mr. Spargo predicts the 
formation of a new party in which the Socialists who 
are not pro-German will combine with the Progressives 
and Prohibitionists. In an interview in the N. Y. 
Times he indicts the present Socialist party for its atti- 
tude since the war began. Alone of the Socialist par- 
ties of the world, he says, the Socialist party of Amer- 
ica failed to join in the protest against the deportation 
of Belgian workmen. He does not believe this alleged 
pro-Germanism is the result of any corruption; but it 
is due, in part, to the fact that American Socialists 
have for years regarded German Socialism “with some- 
thing approaching reverence,” and, in part, to the fierce 
hatred of the old Russian government on the part of 
the Russian Jews in this country. ‘Whatever the cause 
may be,” says Mr. Spargo, “there can be no doubt as 
to the fact that from the beginning the party has been 
practically pro-German.” 


Pro-German Character of the Socialist 
Party of America. 


VEN move sweeping is the indictment made by Mr. 

Ghent. The Socialist party of America, he charges, 
while pronouncedly anti-nationalistic, so far as the 
United States is concerned, “has been furiously na- 
tionalistic so far as Germany is concerned.” It “has 
echoed virtually every demand of the German foreign 
cffice.” It had no word to say against Germany’s 
declaration of war, but it has officially condemned our 
declaration of war. It uttered no protest against the 
invasion of Belgium, and the “frightful exactions” of 
the German army afterwards. No violation of inter- 
national law has stirred it to indignation. Where it has 
spoken at all it “has more or less openly justified such 
violations as seemed to aid the German cause.” It 
has declined to condemn the air-raids on undefended 
towns, and the killing of sailors and other workmen in 
neutral ships on the high seas. In effect, it has “sanc- 
tioned the employment in this country by the German 
Government of an army of spies and agents provoca- 
teurs and has ridiculed the efforts of this Government 
to apprehend them.” It is now, “in many devious 
ways,” obstructing the operation of the draft and urg- 
ing a peace without any reparation to Belgium, Servia, 
Armenia or Rumania. Mr. Ghent adds: “Whatever 
this element professes to stand for, and whatever it 
may really think it is trying to promote, the record 
shows that it has given its support to Kaiserism, to 
autocracy, to international bad faith, to spoliation and 
massacre, to the perpetration of infinite cruelties, and 
to the denial of reparation.” 


Barring Socialist Papers from 
the Mails. 


OLLOWING on the heels of these indictments of 

the Socialist party for disloyalty, as made by prom- 
inent Socialists, comes the announcement that, in the 
recent party referendum, the resolution declaring the 
war in which the United States is now engaged to be 
the “most unjustified war in the history of the world” 
has been adopted by a vote of 21,639, to 2,752. As there 
were 590,209 votes cast for Benson for President in 
1916, the N. Y. Telegraph questions the representative 
character of the vote, declaring that the St. Louis meet- 
ing at which the referendum was decided upon was a 
packed meeting and the vast majority of Socialists re- 
fused to give countenance to it by voting either way. 








The Philadelphia Press does not seem to endorse this 
explanation, but regards the vote as placing the whole 
party on record and says: 


“For the first time in the history of the United States a 
political party has placed itself on record, not only by the 
votes of its leaders, but by the well-considered vote of its 
rank and file, as a Copperhead party, a disloyal party, a 
party that, in a war between the United States and another 
country, opposes the United States.” 


Apparently these charges of overt disloyalty have 
been sinking into the minds of the post-office officials, 
who here and there have proceeded to constitute them- 
selves public censors of the Socialist press. Among the 
dozen or more Socialist papers barred from the mails 
for one or more issues last month were the Masses in 
New York City, the Appeal to Reason in Girard, Kansas, 
the American Socialist and the International Socialist 
Review, of Chicago, Social Revolution, of St. Louis, 
People’s Press, of Philadelphia, the Socialist News, cf 
Cleveland, and the Michigan Socialist, of Detroit. The 
most general objections to these papers has been their 
incitement of opposition to conscription. The Masses, 
for instance, contained a cartoon on that theme repre- 
senting a boy tied to the mouth of a cannon with a mar, 
representing Labor, and a woman, representing De- 
mocracy, chained to the gun-carriage. The N. Y. Call, 
the Socialist daily, denies, however, that any of these 
journals contained any counsel of treason, insurrection 
or resistance to law, and asserts that the present situa- 
tion, with “practically irresponsible power” resting in 
the hands of the post-office department, is intolerable. 
Petitions are going to Congress for redress, and the 
Socialist Congressman from New York City, Meyer 
London, terms the facts “unbelievable,” declaring that 
“the espionage act was never intended to give the post- 


Russia is a baby republic but at that it ought to be old enough 
to see through Germany’s attempts to pacify it:—Detroit Free Press. 


It begins to look as if any man who wants to keep out of the 
war may have to go to the North pole to be perfectly safe.—Jack- 
sonville Times-Union. 


EAST ST. LOUIS RACE RIOTS 
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masters and United States attorneys the powers of cen- 
sorship, which they have been exercizing.” 


Socialism in the Future Minus the 
Class War. 

ONE of the most interesting forecasts of the future 

of the Socialist movement appears in the N. Y. 
‘vening Post from the pen of Humphrey B. Campbell. 
He draws a sharp distinction between the Socialist 
movement and the Socialist party. The party stands 
committed to the “class war.” It does not even iden- 
tify clearly the Socialist movement of to-day, which 
is, “more than anything else, a movement of Recon- 
ciliation.” Long ago, we are assured, the movement 
“overleaped class lines and began its work of recon- 
ciling those of opposing classes, drawing them together 
in the common effort to inaugurate the better system 
cf which both had seen a vision.” The movement 
secms about to advance at a rate never known before. 
The party, instead of following the movement, has 
nailed the flag of Class War to its masthead and per- 
sists in the effort to organize the “working class” for 
the purpose of waging that war. Even that clause in 
the party constitution that forbade members to advo- 
cate “crime, sabotage or other methods of violence” 
was voted out of the constitution (subject to referen- 
dum) by the recent national convention of the party 
keld in St. Louis, on the ground that the educational 
purpose of the clause “has been accomplished.” The 
party, if it continues to adhere to its present theories, 
is destined, Mr. Humphreys thinks, to disintegration. 
In the Socialist movement, however, he discerns “a 
wonderful harbinger of an epoch, of a coming time of 
joy beyond measure, of that one far-off divine event 
to which the whole creation moves.” 


One sure way of stirring up a fight these days is to start a peace 
demonstration.—Sioux City Tribune. 


The government has moved to capture the first trenches of the 
food speculators, and prospects are for an unconditional surrender 
before the heavy artillery is brought to bear.—Baltimore American. 





THE ILLINOIS RACE WAR AND ITS BRUTAL 
AFTERMATH 


ig is not without a certain irony that, at the very mo- 

ment when this country is entering the war to “make 
the world safe for democracy,” a race riot of unex- 
ampled brutality should take place in East St. Louis, 
Illinois. On the two days preceding July 4th, the ne- 
groes of that city were anything but “safe.” There had 
been trouble last May, but it was insignificant as com- 
pared with the July riots. Forty or fifty of the colored 
people were killed ; nearly a hundred were taken to hos- 
pitals; more than three hundred houses in the negro 
quarter were burned to the ground. Thousands of mili- 
tiamen were summoned to the scene and at last suc- 
ceeded in quieting the tumult. But the terrible scenes 
enacted are felt to have disgraced not only the State 
but the entire country. “One of the worst blots on the 
good name of an American community in our whole 
history,” is what the Chicago Tribune calls the riots. 
At a meeting held in Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
in honor of the Russian Commission, ex-President 





Roosevelt spoke in vehement protest against the “ap- 
palling outbreak of savagery,” and said, apropos of the 
new Russia: “Before we speak of justice for others, 
it behooves us to do justice within our own household.” 
Mr. Gompers, in commenting on the riots, at the same 
meeting, emphasized the “luring of negroes” from the 
South to undermine the working conditions of white 
men in the North. “The luring of these colored men to 
East St. Louis,” he declared, “is on a par with the be- 
havior of the brutal, reactionary and tyrannous forces 
that existed in Old Russia.” Mr. Roosevelt took the 
floor again and retorted: “How can we praise the peo- 
ple of Russia for doing justice to the men within their 
boundaries if we in any way apologize for murder 
committed on the helpless? In the past I have listened 
to the same form of excuse advanced in behalf of the 
Russian autocracy for pogroms of Jews. Not for a 
moment shall I acquiesce in any apology for the mur- 
der of women and children in our own country.” 
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How East St. Lcuis Was Turned 
Into a Shambles. 


N° two writers agree entirely in their accounts of 

the beginning of the massacre. Henry M. Hyde, a 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, says that on the 
evening of Sunday, July 1, a Ford automobile, occupied 
by four men, was driven rapidly through the negro dis- 
tricts of the city. The four men yelled, cursed and 
fired revolvers right and left. Some of the shots are 
said to have entered adjacent buildings, one of them a 
church, whose bell was rung later. At the ringing of 
the bell—evidently a preconcerted signal—two hundred 
armed negroes assembled and, marching two abreast, 
started down-town. They were met by a police automo- 
bile, also a Ford car and also containing four men, who 
proved to be police officers in plain clothes. The officers 
started to explain, but the negroes refused to listen, and 
when the car turned fired a volley at the fleeing officers. 
One of them was instantly killed, another died later. 
Then hell broke loose. For the greater part of thirty- 
six hours, negroes were hunted through the streets like 
wild animals. A black skin became a death-warrant. 
Man after man, with hands upraised, pleading for his 
life, was surrounded by groups of men who had never 
seen him before and who knew nothing about him ex- 
cept that he was black, and stoned to death. A negro 
girl, seeking safety from a band of white men, was at- 
tacked by white women, and despite her pleas for mercy 
had her face smashed by a club wielded by one of the 
white women. An aged negro, tottering from weak- 
ness, was seized and hanged to a pole. Three million 
dollars’ worth of property was destroyed. State guards- 
men were called out but did nothing. The police seemed 
helpless or acquiescent. A number of arrests were 
made, but hardly any one was held. “I have heard of 
St. Bartholomew’s night,” writes Carlos F. Hurd, in the 
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SPEAKING OF ATROCITIES 
—Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “I have heard stories of the 
latter-day crimes of the Turks in Armenia, and I have 
learned to loath the German army for its barbarity in 
Belgium. But I do not believe that Moslem fanaticism 
or Prussian frightfulness could perpetrate murders of 
more deliberate brutality than those which I saw com- 
mitted, in daylight, by citizens of the State of Abraham 
Lincoln.” snninmneseinienets 


Invasion of Negro Labor as a 
_ , Cause of the Rioting. 
‘THE cause of the riot in East St. Louis is found by 


most commentators in the sudden influx of negroes 
from the South and in the economic rivalries engen- 
dered. Race hatred has doubtless played its part, but 
the “scab” negro, coming north to take the place of a 
white laborer on strike, is held to have been the chief 
factor in recent disturbances. The low immigration 
from Europe since the beginning of the war has helped 
to create an abnormal situation. East St. Louis is a 
great railroad and manufacturing center, with coal 
mines near at hand. Employers have been glad to avail 
themselves of negro labor. Ray Stannard Baker writes 
in The World’s Work of this shifting of negro labor: 


“The earlier manifestations of the movement were more 
or less sporadic,’ due largely to the activities of northern 
labor agents, especially those representing railroad com- 
panies. Trains were backed into several Southern cities 
and hundreds of negroes were gathered up in a day, loaded 
into the cars, and whirled away to the North. I was told 
of instances in which negro teamsters left their horses 
standing in the streets, or deserted their jobs and went to 
the trains without notifying their employers or even going 
home. But this spring the movement has become more or 
less organized, and, while not so spectacular, is probably 
more widespread.” 


Mr. Baker tells us further that great manufacturing 
and railroad corporations in the North have regular 
agents to direct the importations of negro laborers, and 
that members of the negro colonies already established 
in Pennsylvania, New York and Southern New Eng- 
land, are drawing strongly from their compatriots in the 
South. In certain parts of Georgia and Alabama, es- 
pecially where the larger tenant farming is still prac- 
ticed, whole neighborhoods have been depleted of black 
men of the best working ages, and often entire families 
have moved. Between 75,000 and 100,000 have settled 
in Pennsylvania alone, a large number being employed 
by the Pennsylvania and Erie Railroads, and still larger 
numbers by the steel mills, the munition plants and 
other manufacturing establishments. Mr. Baker calcu- 
lates that, in all, 400,000 negroes have gone north dur- 
ing the last eighteen months. 








Plans for Preventing Race Riots 
in the Future. 


: FEDERAL, State and municipal investigations have 


all been undertaken to determine where the respon- 
sibility for the recent outbreak in East St. Louis be- 
longs. Senator Sherman, in urging the necessity of 
Congressional action, has declared his conviction that 
“there is as much influence in securing acquittal of 
guilty men in Illinois as there ever was in Georgia.” 
The Senator stated on the floor of the Senate that the 
part played by liquor in the course of the trouble had 
made him from henceforth a “bone-dry Prohibitionist.” 
The New York Sun indicts the East St. Louis city 
administration, and recalls the fact that its own officials 


have openly admitted that the law is not enforced. 
Other papers urge the necessity of establishing in IlIli- 
nois a State constabulary of the kind now existing in 
Pennsylvania. But these and similar suggestions deal 
with symptoms rather than causes. Many of the South- 
ern papers take the view that the only real solution of 
present difficulties is for the negroes to return to the 
South. There is a widespread disposition in the South 
to offer negroes inducements to return. The Nashville 
Tennessean acknowledges a moral obligation ‘to “pro- 
tect and care for a race which we alone seem to under- 
stand” ; and the Jacksonville Times-Union remarks: 


“The negroes of the South may see in this East St. Louis 
affair just what will happen all over the North when there 
is no longer enough work for all and white men want their 
jobs. Where are they safest—in a section where a certain 
offense insures their summary death and good behavior 
assures them safety, or in a section that in time of passion 
gives them no assurance of safety at all, and where their 
color will mark them for assault?” 


The Galveston Daily News is convinced that the true 
and fundamental solution of this grave problem lies as 
a matter of duty and policy with the South. It says: 


“The South is the negro’s natural habitat, and the South 
has an economic need of him. The interests of the South 
and of the negro are complementary in the truest sense. 
A policy of justice is likewise the policy of expedience. 
The negro labor, which the South indispensably needs for 
its own economic well-being, can be retained if the South 
will, in its treatment of the negro, conform its practices to 
the chivalrous precepts with which it decorates itself. 
When the negro goes north, he is moved more by the re- 
pulsion of the conditions that beset him in the South than 
by the attraction of those that invite him to the North. His 
natural preference is to live in the South, but that prefer- 
ence is not so strong that it can not be nullified by the 
injustices which are done him too frequently in the South. 
The negroes of the South are not seeking social equality. 


INTRICACIES OF THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 
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They do, however, crave a larger opportunity for educa- 
tional, economic and social progress than they enjoy, and 
it is the denial of this which makes so many of them yield 
to the lure of the North. The South has only to reform 





























MR. PRESIDENT, WHY NOT MAKE AMERICA SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY? 
—Morris in N. Y. Evening Mail 


its own habits of conduct toward the negro to keep him 
contented, and, by doing that, preclude a repetition of the 
exhibition of savagery which the country has been called 
on to witness at East St. Louis.” 





The report that Russia is urgently in need of 2,000 locomotives 
and 40,000 cars indicates that the Russian roads are in almost as 
bad a fix as those in this country.—Southern Lumberman., 


It is all right for the girls to play around with rifles if it amuses 
them, but it is more commendable to try for a high record on the 
kitchen range.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 





THE TRIUMPH OF SOCIALISM AT PETROGRAD 


HAVING made it certain that the new government 

to be set up at Petrograd by the constituent assem- 
bly will be a federal democracy, Tscheidze, Kerensky 
and Skobeleff, the three giants of the revolution, as the 
Rome Avanti calls them, cooperated in a drive against 
the Germans. Kerensky played the spectacular part. 
Tscheidze rallied the soldier element in the council over 
which he presided. Skobeleff, as labor minister, saw to 
the munitions. The result had an important bearing 
upon the political situation in Berlin. It put an end for 
the moment to the talk of a separate peace and im- 
mensely strengthened the hands of the foes of Junker- 
dom. It led the Humanité (Paris) to reiterate its pre- 
diction that no peace is possible between a revolutionary 
socialist republic and a military autocracy. It elicits 


from the socialist press of Europe, including that of 
Russia, the first adequate interpretation of the point of 
view of the elements now in control at Petrograd. They 
have not from the first moment of their access to su- 
preme power regarded Germany as the chief peril. She 
is a peril only in a secondary sense. The primary peril 
was a conversion of the revolution from its socialistic 





character into such a purely bourgeois movement as that 
which set the first French republic going and achieved 
the independence of the United States. Thus the so- 
cialistic organ of Italy, which is in close touch with the 
Kerenskys and the Tscheidzes and the Skobeleffs. The 
bourgeois peril being averted, the Germans were dealt 
with. 


Is the Anglo-Saxon World 

Misled Regarding Russia? 
HE one western statesman who seems to have 
formed from the first a true conception of the 
character of the Russian revolution, according to the 
Italian socialist organ, was President Wilson. He la- 
bored under no such misconception of what had hap- 
pened as still adheres to the comment of Paris papers 
like the Temps, the Homme enchainé, the Victoire, the 
Libre Parole and the rest. These organs, inspired by 
the Quai d’Orsay, undertook to lecture the new repub- 
lican government at Petrograd with suggestions that it 
sit at the feet of older democracies like England, France 
and the United States. Kerensky, Plekhanoff, Skobeleff 
and their associates were assured that Russia, lacking 
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experience, must consent to be guided by Washington, 
London and Paris. The real situation is that Skobeleff 
and the men of the Petrograd government look upon ail 
that goes by the name of “democracy” in the western 
world as the very thing to be avoided. In the western 
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WILLIAM THE SILENT 
—Morris in N. Y. Evening Mail 


world, democracy means no more than the right to vote 
for officials who uphold a bourgeois conception of so- 
ciety. When the provisional government had been 
formed, the western “democracies,” as they call them- 
selves, welcomed a new “sister.” They were prepared 
to sweep down upon Petrograd with the whole apparatus 
of their ‘“democracy”—secret diplomacy, autocratic ex- 
ecutive power, “great” statesmen, the rights of property, 
international finance and the rest of it. The peril was 
so great that the Kaiser and Kaiserism were alike 
eclipsed. So far from supposing that they have any- 
thing about democracy to learn from the West, the sol- 
diers and sailors and workers and peasants at Petrograd 
imagine that they can teach a thing or two to Paris, 
London and Washington. As it is, says the Rome 
Avanti, those capita's are wiser than they were on the 
subject of Russia anc hr revolution. 


Berlin Gets a Shock from the. 
Direction of Petrograd. 
WHILE the Kerenskys and the Skobeleffs were de- 


clining anything in the nature of patronage from 
democratic London, democratic Paris and democratic 
Washington, they gave a shock to imperial Berlin. The 
Avanti enlightens us as to its nature. The Junkers, it 
appears, have been looking into democracy. They 
thought it might be a good thing for Prussia. Their 
ideas have been derived altogether from the West. 
Democracy, thus analyzed, meant universal suffrage 
within the four walls of a constitution that left them 
their vast estates. When they looked eastward, they 
found this all “milk for babes.” Democracy, as Petro- 


grad preached it, meant a partition of the Junker estates, 
socialized production and the destruction of militarism. 
The great change in Germany to which the London Post 
refers as the projected sham revalution would never 
suit Petrograd. Nevertheless, official Petrograd would 
have nothing to do with official Berlin unless this pe- 
culiarly Russian kind of democracy were instituted. 
While German agents have been busy in Russia, the 
agents of Russian revolution have been busy in Ger- 
many. The results are terrifying to the Junkers if the 
Rome Avanti is well informed, and it must be remem- 
bered that the socialist organ of Rome is the mouthpiece 
of the Russian revolutionary government in western 
Europe, its regular staff including members cf the sol- 
diers’ and workers’ council. 


Why Western Democracy 
; Misunderstands Russia. 
AD the western allies observed the events in Petro- 


grad after the fall of Milyoukoff in anything but a 
superficial manner, according to the more radical organs 
of the Russian capital, there would have been no fail- 
ures to perceive that the revolution is primarily social 
and only incidentally political. To follow the interpre- 
cation of the Petrograd Edinstvo, organ of the socialist 
M. Plekhanoff, the political revolution was complete 
when Kerensky, Skobeleff and the other radicals, sup- 
ported by Tscheidze as head of the soldiers’ and work- 
ers’ council, reorganized the provisional government. 
Then began what our Russian contemporary calls the 
greatest social revolution the world has witnessed since 
history bezan. “The democracies of the West can not 
understand it because it proceeds in complete internal 
peace. This is due to the anomaly of Russian society 
which presents but two opposed classes, instead of three, 
as does western democracy. In Russia there are the 
toiling, needy masses, and there are the enormously 
wealthy, privileged classes. Between them Russian so- 
ciety has evolved no small business men or prospering 
bourgeois rising by means of a competitive industrialism 





THE BUBBLE 


—Cotiman in N. Y. Evening Journal 
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to increasing affluence. Such elements in Russia are in- 
significant when they are not exotic. There exists in 
Russia nothing upon which democracy in the western 
sense could be based. The object of the western world 
is to create such a class in Russia by economic innova- 
tions which it is the purpose of Tscheidze and his asso- 
ciates to prevent. This much is clear from a study of 
the Petrograd /zvestia, as well as the Pravda and papers 
ot a like advanced tendency; and yet this is the very 
point, complains the Rome Avanti, which western bour- 
geois democracy can not be made to sec. 


Impending Crisis Between 
Berlin and Petrograd. 

PLAN to effect the liberatioa of the former Czar, 

laid, it is said, in Berlin at the instigation of the 
Hessian court, was frustrated by the provisional govern- 
ment at Petrograd under circumstances that remain ob- 
scure. The result has been, the Paris dailies report, to 
cause the deposed sovereign to be more closely guarded 
-than ever. He may be iried for treason. The revela- 
tions of some details of the plot, as exposed in the 
Temps, indicate that if the Czar had remained on the 
throne two days longer a separate peace would have 
ensued. It is also alleged that a document has been 
found in the archives.of the Petrograd foreign office 
pledging the German Emperor to come to the rescue of 
a dethroned Russian Czar. This agreement was entered 
into after the crisis of 1905, according to the story. Its 
sequel was an offer to Nicholas quite lately to come to 
his rescue by means of an offensive against Petrograd 
if certain territorial concessions were made to Germany. 
The whole obscure intrigue underlying these rumors 
may come fully to the light in the immediate future, but 
the first effect has been a distrust of Berlin which ex- 
tends, it seems, even to some members of the German 
Socialist party. The Russian extremists under Lenin 
are involved in the political discredit attaching to agita- 
tors who profess Socialism and consciously or uncon- 
sciously serve the dynastic ends of the Hohenzollerns. 
There is, however, a firm belief in revolutionary circles 
at Petrograd that a great upheaval impends ia Germany. 
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THE CZAR AND THE SEPARATE PEACE INTRIGUE 











































PUTTING HIS OLD QUEUE BACK ON 
—Barclay in Baltimore Sun 
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Kerensky is said to have predicted it. A vigorous Rus- 
sian offensive, according to him, will hasten the catas- 
trophe. He is said to share the view as frequently put 
forward by the newspapers of England that the sugges- 
tions for peace made by the German majority Socialists 
at Stockholm are i war propaganda. 
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“I REMEMBER THOSE BOYS WHEN THEY BOTH HAD 
GOOD JOBS” 


—irby in N. Y. World 


Dread of a Counter Revolution 
= -_ in Russia. 
OSITIVE as are all organs of the extremists at 


Petrograd in affirming that a counter revolution in 
favor of the deposed dynasty is impossible, the pro- 
visional government takes no chances now. The Ro- 
manoffs are under a guard so strict that all their letters 
are opened. That is what the Paris Victoire believes, at 
any rate, and it likewise repudiates insinuations that the 
former Czar was involved in the separate peace intrigue. 
A rigorous examination of the personal papers of Nicho- 
las Romanoff by a committee of soldiers and workers 
brought nothing compromizing to light, so far as he is 
concerned. The investigation was extended to all the 
court archives, the documents including many allega- 
tions in writing by exalted personages to the effect that 
agents of the Wilhelmstrasse were bribing functionaries 
right and left. These letters were penciled in the hand 
of the deposed Czar. Nevertheless, the soldiers and 
workers had to admit that Nicholas was revealed in a 
creditable light by the search. The theory of the pro- 
visional government now is that the Berlin government 
meant to capture the former sovereitn of Russia and 
make use of him as a figurehead in a sham restoration. 
This is the only “counter revolution” conceivable to 
some Italian dailies. It would be well, observes the 
Humanité, not to be taken in by any Russian counter 
revolution manufactured by the Wilhelmstrasse. Mean- 
while, the organ of the distinguished Georges Clemen- 
ceau, the Homme enchainé (Paris), remarks: 


“There is peetry. There is good sense. Does it not 
seem that the Russian revolution, after an orgy of idealism, 
is about to seek to walk soberly in reason?” 
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THE LATEST IRISH SENSATION IN LONDON 


[N the election of one of the most conspicuous of the 

Sinn Feiners to a seat in Parliament, the Irish revo- 
lutionary republicans have dealt the most telling of all 
their blows at the Redmond leadership. When the 
contest was seen to be inevitable, after the death at 
the front of Mr. Redmond’s popular brother “Willie,” 
the London Chronicle observed that a Sinn Fein victory 
would make the Irish convention a farce. Following 
upon the similar defeats in North Roscommon and 
South Longford, East Claire amazes even some of the 
Sinn Feiners themselves. These developments, observes 
the London Telegraph, come with scarcely less force 
upon the English, “who have hoped against hope 
through all the error and tragedy of these last years 
for the attainment of an Irish settlement” and the re- 
moval of the outstanding failure of Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy. How many seats can Mr. Redmond now 
count upon retaining against the Sinn Feiners? The 
condition of political chaos which underlies the surface 
of Irish parliamentary life now declares itself unmis- 
takably to the London organ and its contemporaries. 
The Roman Catholic church itself must now go over 
to Sinn Fein, as some of its younger clergy have done 


from the first. No settlement of the Irish question 
upon any basis hitherto contemplated by Lloyd George 
and a “convention” would satisfy Sinn Fein, in the 
opinion of London commentators. Partition has been 
repudiated in the letter of the bishops of both the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churches. “Yet what,” 
asks the London Telegraph, “must be the attitude of 
unionist Ulster, faced now with the possibility of Irish 
affairs being dominated by forces far more menacing 
in its eyes than those of official Home Rule?” Ireland, 
complains the London Post, organ of the conservatives, 
and a foe of Home Rule in any form, must, it appears, 
be “settled in the name of democracy” to keep the 
United States quiet. President Wilson had two diffi- 
culties, concedes the organ of Toryism—Russia and 
Ireland. Russia got up a revolution. That disposed of 
one of the President’s embarrassments; but the other 
persists. It has been made worse by Sinn Fein, and 
the future is not hopeful. The obstinate fact is to the 
London Post that any settlement that pleases one part 
of Ireland will set the other in a blaze. The thing for 
Mr. Lloyd George to do, then, is to give the Irish 
question up as insoluble. 





It looks very much as tho the “Watch on the Rhine” was in 
need of extensive repairs.—Deseret News. 


Naturally King Constantine found the throne of Greece slip- 
pery.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


THE REVOLUTION AND THE COUNTER REVOLUTION 
IN CHINA 


HE changing aspects of the revolution in China 

were soon observed to depend upon the faction 
which controlled the cables out of Peking, and these at 
last accounts were under the republican forces. The 
strong man of the progressives, Tuan Chi Jui, is Prime 
Minister apparently, and the boy Emperor is under the 
care of guardians. Whether the president of the re- 
public is Feng Kwo-chang or the Li whom Chang so 
summarily deposed is a constitutional question of a 
rather academic nature. The imperial restoration, 
however, has failed, even if its ringleaders lock them- 
selves within the forbidden city until doomsday. That 
is the gist of European press opinion, which had wind 
of a German coup in the Chinese capital. The London 
Times warned its readers against a canard that involved 
Japan in this mysterious adventure. When President 
Wilson severed diplomatic relations with Germany, we 
are reminded by the London Times, he invited China to 
follow his example. Tuan Chi Jui wanted a break, but 
a vote in both houses was required to force President 
Li to the step. Tuan Chi Jui, who seems to be a 
masterful character, strove to force President Li’s 
hand, on the ground that the Prime Minister is te 
real ruler of the republic, the President being a figure- 
head, somewhat as in France. Li took a more Ameri- 
can view of his prerogative, at least as regards a 
declaration of war. Parliament, as the London Times 
reports the matter, was willing to make a declaration 
of war but not while Tuan Chi Jui remained at the 
head of the cabinet. At the height of the conflict be- 
tween Premier Tuan Chi Jui and President Li, a serious 
revolt occurred in some of the provinces. The unrest 


was fomented by some military men known for their 





devotion to Tuan Chi Jui, altho his friends repudiate 
that insinuation. An open struggle for power thus 
broke out in which the boy Emperor figured as a puppet 
in the hands of the notorious Chang Hsun, a reactionary 
of the type once so dear to the Empress Dowager. 


Behind the Scenes of the 
Chinese Revolution. 
URING the progress of events at Peking, Viscount 


Motono, foreign minister at Tokyo, warned news- 
paper correspondents against reports connecting his 
government with the Chinese intrigue. Chang was in 
the pay of the Germans, he insisted, a tale which found 
confirmation in British organs published in Yokohama 
and Shanghai. Had Chang succeeded, the report adds, 
his first step would have been a resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with Berlin. Nevertheless, there exists, 
in the opinion of important organs of British opinion, 
a sort of Pan-Asian movement of which the events of 
the past two months in Peking are a result. This Pan- 
Asianism would appear to be “a movement towards the 
political unity of the Orient and the exclusion of Occi- 
dental interests from the far East,” its doctrines find- 
ing expression at times through papers as important as 
the Asahi and the Kokumin Shimbun, both of Tokyo. 
Pan-Asianism is Boxerism “in more modern and less 
barbaric garb.” The agitation, in fact, according to 
The Far Eastern Review and other exponents of 
“white” opinion, is pro-German, anti-British and anti- 
American. The history of the past six weeks in Pekinz 
is but a chapter in a most exciting serial to run in- 
definitely. The game that: is being played takes the 
form of an alliance of all Asiatic nations under the 
guidance of Japan for emancipation from western in- 














Politically bankrupt leaders of the old Kuo- 


fluence. 
min-tang in China, the professional revolutionaries of 
the “treaty ports,” their confederates at Tokyo in the 
Kokumin and allied groups and the Indian agitators 
who turn up in San Francisco and “groan under British 
tyranny” include a few among the diverse elements in 
recent unrest, as it is explained by English papers in 


the far East. These elements are ready to serve the 
German purpose always, in China or elsewhere. There 
is no good reason to believe, concedes this authority 
upon the far East, that the political and military 
adventurers in China have official Japanese support. 
Their schemes, it charges, fall in, none the less, with 
the treasured ambitions of the Japanese jingoes and 
militarists. 


Making More Trouble in 
Peking. 

[F the predictions of certain pessimists in the far East 

be reliable, Peking is to be the scene of wilder dis- 
orders to come. In fact, it is unwise to assume from 
the fact that Tuan Chi Jui has got control of the cables 
the real defeat of factions to which Tang Shao-ji, Sun 
Yat Sen and others of the Pan-Asian school may se- 
cretly belong. Many Oriental factions scattered around 
the Pacific littoral are eager to conspire with Germany 
in support of whatever scheme official Berlin matures. 
There is to be some kind of modified Boxerism in 
China, or so these prophets believe, and they include 
British journalists of experience who have studied the 


China is upset and Spain is disturbed. The only really acquies- 
cent neutrals in the world are the five little States within immediate 
range of the Kaiser’s mailed fist—New York Sun. 
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upheavals of many years with care. Sun Yat Sen is 
accused of sympathizing with an anti-British party in 
his own country. There have been three or four “revo- 
lutions” fomented by southern radicals and the truth 
respecting the latest has still to be ascertained. The 
Tokyo Chuwo and the Tokyo Yorodzu, for instance, do 
not speak as if a rebellion in China, led by champions 
of the Asiatic as against the European, would be un- 
popular with the masses of Japan. The former says: 


“Does not the root of world evil, frankly speaking, lie in 
the ambition of Europe and America in Asia? If Europe 
would give up her ambition in Asia, where will the root of 
world evil remain? Speaking more concretely, if England 
would give up India, if Holland would give up the so-called 
Dutch possessions, if England, Russia, and Germany would 
give up their hunger for plunder in Persia, the peace of 
the world could be established at once. Is not warlike 
preparation in Europe a preparation against Asia? Is it 
not a condition of plunder of Asia? If the American peace 
propagandists recognize the Asia hunger of Europe as it is 
and discuss the peace of the world from the standpoint of 
a peace league based upon Europe and America alone, then 
they do not understand that Asia is awake to oppose the 
unlawfulness of European plunder of Asia. They do not 
realize that Asia has a power based upon the awakening of 
Asia for self-defense against Europe.” 


It would be easy enough to compile quite a series of 
quotations from Japanese and Chinese sources pointing 
to a latent Asiatic movement of revolt fostered by Ger- 
many. 


It’s a queer world. China can’t make up its mind what it wants 
to be and Germany doesn’t see yet what it is going to be.—Detroit 
Free Press. 





EFFECT OF THE GERMAN DYNASTIC CRISIS 
UPON THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


THE truce that was patched up in Berlin last month 

has to some extent detached the Kaiser from the 
control of the Prussian Junkers. The upheaval that has 
resulted in the resignation of von Bethmann-Hollweg 
and the succession of Michaelis was a Prussian crisis, 
tho it seems to have been precipitated by the demand of 
the Reichstag for more direct control over matters of 
state. William II., according to the Diario Un:versal, 
the organ, in Madrid, of Count Romanones, has long 
wished to break with the Junkers. Hollweg is of the 
same mind. The clash has been long foreseen in Ma- 
drid, which has been in close touch with Berlin. Sefior 
Maura, in the Cortes, hinted at the doom of the Prussian 
autocracy and the Diario Universal heralded the doom 
of “all the autocracies.”’ The Kaiser, torn between the 
desire to break with the Junkers and the fear of losing 
his throne if he goes over to the liberal elements, has 
consented, in order to placate the liberals, to the prin- 
ciple of “equal suffrage” for Prussia; but the rally of 
the Junkers, with the aid of the Crown Prince and 
Hindenburg, has forced him to sacrifice Hollweg. Ma- 
drid believes, none the less, that the Junkers are near- 
ing their Waterloo. The rigorous censorship of the 
German press recently is interpreted as a Prussian cen- 
sorship to repress anti-Junker expressions by organs 
like the Frankfurter Zeitung. If the Emperor deserts 
the Junkers, there is danger that he will be forced to 
abdicate in favor of the Crown Prince. So far from 
yielding ground to the disaffection in the Reichstag, the 





Junkers have stiffened up and are ready to go “to the 
limit” in their fight to retain power. 


Position of the Crown Prince in 
the German Crisis. 
LAST desperate effort to bring the great war to 


A an end in a fashion favorable to Germany will now 
be made by the Crown Prince and the militarists rallying 
around him. This is considered the logical outcome of 
recent events in Germany by outside dailies that know 
Germany well—such as the London Post and the Paris 
Temps. The Crown Prince and his party have chafed, 
they tell us, under the tutelage of the “doctors,” as 
they call the liberal, financial and industrial magnates 
who cluster about William II. Michaelis will do what 
he can to dispel the domestic menace while the mili- 
tarists renew the offensive in some vital field. Their 
aim is to put all to the test, to stake everything upon 
some last desperate chance. In the event of failure, 


_the country will be handed over to the Socialists to 


make of it what they can. The Crown Prince is quoted 
in the Rome Avanti as saying to a personal friend that 
he would rather lose his crown altogether than hold it 
as a puppet king. The German genius, according to 
him, does not lend itself to western conceptions of a 
democracy ruled by eloquent lawyers. Michaelis is 
known to hold the same view. He incarnates the Prus- 
sian bureaucratic tradition with its aloofness from the 
parliamentary conception of responsible government. 
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The key to the situation at Berlin for some time to come 
is held by the Paris Temps to be that the men high in 
power see that the war must go against them at home 
as well as abroad and are quarreling over the question 
who is to blame for it all. The Paris Figaro says that 

















A GUSTY CORNER FOR ROYAL MILLINERY 
—J. N. D. in Kansas City Star 


a quarrel has raged for months between Prussia and 
the other states of the empire. Bethmann-Hollweg 
could not compose this. Michaelis is to essay the task. 
The elimination of William II. as a decisive factor has 
been accentuated by the change. 


Pope Benedict and the Emperor 
Charles. 


THE influence of Pope Benedict upon the progress of 

events at Berlin, as interpreted in Italian dailies, is 
very great, altho exerted through Vienna. It is through 
the direct intervention of his Holiness, according to the 
Giornale, that the policy of wholesale execution of the 
disaffected throughout the Hapsburg dominions was 
ended. Terrible tales on the subject make the rounds 
of the western European press. Tsech regiments, 
hounded into battle against their kin and friends, in 
defiance of the will of parliament, were decimated. 
Civil executions in Bohemia and Moravia are counted 
by the hundreds and in other Austrian provinces the 
record is as sanguinary. Eminent Bohemians have 
been imprisoned by dozens and their foilowers hanged. 
Civil liberty does not exist even in name in Dalmatia 
and Bosnia. Priests, mayors, deputies of the Serbo- 
Croats and other nationalities have been slaughtered. 
The Vatican has been flooded with complaints and me- 
morials relative to these and similar events at the very 
moment the young Emperor Charles was asking for the 
influence of the Pope in his dealings with the Emperor 
William. Benedict XV., at the time of the last Italian 
advance towards Trieste and Laibach, addressed a 
remonstrance on the subject of the policy of massacre 
to Emperor Charles. The result has already become 
obvious. The Vatican next lent itself to the task of 
shaking the hold of the Junkerized Hohenzollerns over 
the Hapsburgs. In Rome, the revolt of the German 
Center, under the lead of Matthias Erzberger, is ascribed 
to the reaction of the Vienna crisis upon Berlin. The 
German Catholics of Austria and the Catholics of South 
Germany, overcoming their reluctance to act with the 
Socialists in the Berlin Reichstag, ‘threw their weight 
against the Hohenzollerns in the struggle with the Haps- 
burgs. In Italy the press views the Hohenzollern crisis 
as two-fold—a quarrel of the King of Prussia with his 
Junkers, complicated, as the Rome Avanti and the Milan 
Secolo say, by the influence of the pacifist Vatican upon 
Emperor Charles of Austria-Hungary. 





“Women and children first,” is the German motto when malgng 
an aerial attack—Washington Herald. 

Speaking of how to call Pershing in France, it will meet all the 
requirements if, at the front, they are moved to pronounce him 
pushing.—New York World. 


Germany has yet to discover that all the efficiency in the world 
won’t make a wrong right.—Detrox Free Press. 

Greece has had a Constantine and an Alexander, but history 
does not seem to be repeating itself in the heroic possibilities of 
either.—Baltimore American. 





PREMIER RIBOT’S REPUDIATION OF THE RUMORS 
OF FRENCH PROSTRATION 


ELDOM in the history of the Chamber of Deputies 

at Paris has enthusiasm manifested itself more 
dauntlessly than when Premier Ribot was told to in- 
sist upon the return of Alsace and Lorraine as an in- 
dispensable preliminary to peace. Such was the reply of 
the republic, observes the Journal des Débats (Paris), 
to the assurances of the German Chancellor in the 
Reichstag that France is at her last gasp. There has 
been quite a press campaign engineered from Berlin, the 
French paper says, to effect the conversion of the world 
to a theory of “a Gallic crash.” French troops in the 
trenches are described in the Beriin Kreuz-Zeitung as 
“cadaverous consumptives.” The old people are in rags. 


The young can get nothing to eat. The spirit of the 
nation is broken. The press of France is censored and 
does not reflect the opinion of the republic. Caillaux, 
supported by high finance, is sounding the Wilhelm- 
strasse discreetly. That is the German picture of 
the French scene. It helps to keep the masses of 
the German people in some kind of hope, affirms the 
Rappel. It reveals a perception in the Wilhelmstrasse 
at last that Alsace-Lorraine will be the sore point when 
peace is discussed, says the Gaulois. France will never 
consent to end the war until she gets back the lost 
duchies. That does not, we read, suggest a weakened 
public opinion. 














FRANCE DEMANDS THE RETURN OF 


French Pictures of German 
Suffering. 


WHILE the German Chancellor draws upon his im- 

agination for his French horrors, observes the 
Temps, he forgets the list of German disasters compiled 
for the edification of the French by Paris papers. If it 
came to a direct issue, the sufferings of the Germans 
would be found, it says, to exceed those of the French. 
Premier Ribot edified the deputies by his comparisons 
of the state of the two populations. When the Minister 
of Munitions, Albert Thomas, returned from Petrograd, 
he astonished the chamber with revelations of what the 
Russians had been told of French eagerness for peace. 
It is the object of the Wilhe!mstrasse, according to him, 
to represent a separate peace between Russia and Ger- 
many as the salvation of 'rance. The guileless Russian 
foreign minister, M. Terestschenke, was agreeably sur- 
prised to learn from M. Thomas that he need not think 
of peace as a French interest unless Germany paid in- 
demnities for ships sunk by submarines and for what 
she wrought in Belgium and northern France. The 
Russians to!d M. Thomas that they could not see how 
' money for indemnities could be wrung from a people so 
impoverished as the Germans now are. That led to a 
comparison of notes between the Allies which indicates 
that German subjects are worse cff than French citizens 
in every material detail. The impression left upon the 
Russians by M. Thomas was that the French are per- 
fectly willing to have the war go on for ten years more 
if that period is necessary to bring the Kaiser to the 
point of giving up Alsace and Lorraine. 


French Consolation in 
- German Misfortune. 
N addition to his defiances of the Kaiser in the cham- 


ber, Premier Ribot took pains to inform the Italian 
Prime Minister, Signor Boselli, that France would re- 
gard as an unfriendly act any proposition of peace com- 
ing through a neutral which left Alsace and Lorraine in 
German hands. This afforded the Italian press an op- 
portunity to expose a Berlin campaign directed against 


Woven 
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ARE UNGRATEFUL” 
~—Carter in Philadelphia Press 
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the Roman government along lines somewhat different 
from that against the French. Italy is represented as 
in the throes of suppressed revolution, just as France is 
dying of hunger and wounds. This is quite an ancient 


d-vice of the Wilhelmstrasse, observes the Temps. 


4 -— 


“DON’T LISTEN! IT’S DANGEROUS” 
—Carter in Philadelphia Press 


see it illustrated on a smaller scale, it observes, in the 
disparagement of the United States as a belligerent. 
The Figaro says the press bureau has accumulated quite 
a series of official opinions on the impotence of the 
United States in war, to be duly spoon-fed to the Ger- 
man people as occasion arises. This keeps the people at 
home from remembering that all the great imperial 
designs of Berlin have come to nothing, one after an- 
other. The attack on Belgium—‘“Calais or death !”—the 
invasion of Russia, the push to the Aegean, the attack 
upon Verdun, the Rumanian invasion halted at the 
Sereth, the diplomatic campaign of last December, the 
retreat of Hindenburg—all these were to be investments 
with rich returns. Even the great submarine campaign, 
which was to starve Eng!and, has brought only the entry 
of the United States among Germany’s foes. Then 
there was that separate peace, first with the Czar, then 
with the revolution. The latest is the reduction of 
France to starvation, lassitude, submission! The world 
is filled with reports of French disasters, a method of 
diverting attention from German disasters. The greatest 
disaster of them all is coming and the Hohenzollerns 
will lose their throne. That, says the French daily, is 
the retort of the republic to those who wou!d break her 
spirit. —_— 
German Idea of the Defiant 


French Mood. 
N commenting upon the ringing defiances of the Ribot 


ministry during the past month or six weeks, the 
Kélnische Volkszeitung, supposed to be in touch just 
now with the Wilhelmstrasse, observes that Alsace-Lor- 
raine will become in no long time the pivot upon which. 
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the war turns. Now the pretensions put forth by the 
French on the subject ‘of these provinces can not be 
admitted by the German people, declares the Cologne 
organ. Even if it be conceded that the German govern- 
ment ought to wait for a less defiant French mood 
before suggesting terms of peace, the fact remains that 
Paris should yield its illusions. It ought to be super- 
fluous for Germany, rich in victories, and confronting 
France, exhausted by losses, to explain clearly what is 
to be done about Alsace-Lorraine. However, since the 
question is being raised on all sides and will occupy in 
no long time the mind of the world, the Cologne organ 
ventures to expound the Wilhelmstrasse theory of the 
subject thus: 


“We repudiate the theory of the right of peoples to dis- 
pose of themselves, as well for Alsace and Lorraine as for 
Austria-Hungary, the fidelity of which to their sovereign 
and to their country is beyond question—for the reason 
that we do not recognize this right of the people as an 
absolute thing. 

“The right of a people to choose its own way of obedi- 
ence, to dispose of itself, as understood by the Entente 
Allies, can not and will not open the road to peace. Peace 
can not come out of general formulas which, as experience 
shows, leave a door open to all kinds of interpretations. 
If we are ever to arrive at a basis of mutual comprehen- 
sion we must get beyond the limits of an indecisive and 
indefinite rhetoric; we must, as was said by a committec 
of the soldiers and workers in Petrograd, give up the jar- 
gon of the diplomatists. 

“The right of a people to dispose of themselves—that 
means nothing at all. Germany sees in it but a new battle- 
cry of the grand alliance.” 


Have the French Become 
Megalomaniacs? 
N the occasion of his recent visit to Vienna the 


German Chancellor went over the French situation 
with the new Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, as a 
version of the Neue Freie Presse’s comment has it. 
Count Clam-Martinits had filled the Ballplatz with tales 
of a peace besought for France by Joseph Caillaux in 
the new familiar manner of that agent of high finance. 
The Chancellor was forced to dash the hopes of his 
Viennese friends. The Quai d’Orsay, he reported, was 
completely spoiled by the reception accorded M. Viviani 
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in the United States. Viviani had got back to Paris by 
that time and had delivered a characteristic speech to 
the deputies on the theme of Lafayette and Washington. 
The chamber was afire for more war. The Americans 
would come to Europe by the million and drive the 
Germans back to the Rhine, back to the Spree, back to 
Fast Prussia, collecting a vast indemnity. That was the 
tone of the whole French press and people. This ex- 
plains the ringing defiances that emanate from the 
French capital every day or two, as the German Chan- 
cellor expounded the situation to the Dallplatz. In due 
time this wine of diplomacy would get out of the French 
head and they would consent to sit down like men of 
sense and leave Alsace and Lorraine where they belong. 


France Not at the Point 
; of Surrender. 
SOLEMN warning to the nations of central Europe 


A on the subject of France is addressed by Prince 
Alexander von Hohenlohe in the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse to the effect that she will fight on, cost what it 
may, until she drives the invader from her soil or 
perishes from the earth herself. There is too much dis- 
paragement of the power of France, avers the Prince, 
precisely as there is a German tendency to underesti- 
mate the help she may get from America. In spite of 
intimations to this effect from Germans here and there, 
the irreconcilables of the Kreuz-Zeitung school insist 
that Germany must annex Briey, Longwy and the min- 
ing country of France, as well as Belgium. Now, ob- 
serves the Prince in the Vienna organ, it would be wise 
for Germans to banish from their minds once for all the 
idea of a France at the end of her resources, eager for a 
peace at almost any price. Hatred of Germany has 
considerably augmented in recent months. The causes 
of this accentuated feeling are primarily the deporta- 
tions from Belgium and northern France, and secon- 
darily, the destruction effected by the Germans in the 
invaded regions. All witnesses agree that the sight of 
the ravages has had a terrible effect upon the French 
who came back and observed them. The revolution in 
Russia did at one time fill the French with dismay ; but 
within the past weeks the French have every assurance 
that the Petrograd government will not desert them. 





All of the nations that need money in their business are “Seeing 
America First.”—Los Angeles Times. 


King Alexander now has some idea as to what is meant by the 
power behind the throne.—Savannah News. 





GERMANY ON THE 
MILITARY 


WO events of great importance—the visit of Em- 

peror William and his consort to Vienna and the 
reorganization of the general staff-in Berlin—seem to 
the military experts of the Allies the opening of a new 
phase in the war. Hindenburg, as usual, is given all 
the credit for what has happened. His task, as set 
forth in the Paris Temps and the London Post, is to 
get his forces out of a position threatening the most 
serious disaster to his country since the check at the 
Marne. He agreed with Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg that the business of the moment is to pre- 
pare for the American menace—a menace scouted in 
the inspired organs like the Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin) 
but taken seriously by the general staff. The submarine 
is the chief reliance. -It may not overthrow Great 





BRINK OF A GREAT 
DISASTER 


Britain—no well-informed soldier in Germany thinks 
it will—but it is counted on to keep America out of 
the war upon any large scale. Germany will meantime 
consolidate her position by withdrawals and make a 
strong bid for peace. Thus do the Allies read the Ger- 
man mind in the light of the latest events on all fronts. 


The Doom of Military 
Might in Prussia. 
GERMANY is being knocked out. The phrase is 


that of the London Post, never disposed to take a 
too optimistic view of the military situation. It is 


emphasized in the organs of the Allies because they 
think an altogether mistaken idea of the might of Ger- 
many prevails among the neutrals and. among many 
Americans. 


Hindenburg would withdraw from his 




















advanced positions in the West were it not that he can 
not cover his retreats. He must hold on lest. he be 
annihilated. This explains his counter attacks, some 
on a great scale, all represented in Berlin official bul- 
letins as victories. The weak point in these victories 
is that they leave Hindenburg master of less territory 
than he had before. His main difficulty, pointed out 
by the military expert of the London Jl’estminster 
Gazette, is the artillery superiority of the Allies. This 
superiority is not alone in guns. It resides in the shoot- 
ing. Hindenburg’s next great difficulty is that he can 
no longer depend upon weight of numbers. This de- 
ficiency renders his counter attacks futile. His losses 
during the past five weeks have been upon a scale un- 
precedented in this war. So obvious is his dilemma 
that in Germany there has begun a reaction against the 
Hindenburg legend. The Paris Gaulois argues that the 
Marshal is threatened with a loss of prestige in the 
near future so dire that he may become an object of 
compassion even to his foes. 


Is the End of the 
War in Sight? 
PUBLIC opinion throughout the world has been so 


much misled by the pessimism of recent weeks that 
the Manchester Guardian feels disposed to confirm 
the judgment of the few optimists. “We are clearly 
winning,” it says, “and on land.” The end of the war, 
it adds, will come this autumn or early next summer 
unless the submarine takes a new lease of predatory 
life, in which event the struggle may stretch into 1919. 
Assuming that the Russian offensive of a few weeks 
ago heralds a return of the eastern ally, the end must 
come in about six months at the latest. It must never 
be overlooked—as it so often is—that the Germans are 
really on the defensive everywhere, however they may 
explain their counter attacks. “In 1915 the enemy had 
strength for a limited offensive in France and a very 
ambitious movement against both Russia and Serbia. 
In 1916 he had his offensive against Verdun and tho 
he made no ground in Russia he overran Rumania. 
This year he has as yet developed no offensive any- 
where.” This is a verdict on the land situation only, 
leaving the submarine out of the account. The object 
of war is to destroy the armed forces of the enemy. 
It is a sheer impossibility for the German army and 
navy combined, aided by all the might of Central 
Europe, to destroy the armed forces of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Russia and Japan. Is it 
possible for the armed forces of the grand alliance 
combined to destroy the armed forces of Central 
Europe? That is the question that confronts the re- 
organized general staff of Germany, observes the 
Temps, and causes the perturbation in Vienna. 


German Anxiety for a 
Peace this.Year. - 


H INDENBURG lost his last hope of victory when 
he found he could not seriously weaken Great 
Britain while this country was preparing. He told the 


Imperial Chancellor to end the war this year. That is’ 


a summary of the position in Berlin as outlined in 
Italian papers like the Tribuna and the Giornale d’Jtalia. 


‘know it. 
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This speculation was still proceeding when Berlin laid 
an embargo on German newspapers entering Switzer- 
land. Next a like embargo was made effective against 
Austria. Holland could not get a German newspaper 
for a week. Bans were placed not merely upon Har- 
den’s Zukunft but even upon the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
The worst came when the government in Berlin took 
the manufacture of paper into its own hands and re- 
quired the submission of articles on international rela- 
tions to the press bureau of the Wilhelmstrasse. These 
measures were still inspiring wonder among the Allies 
when another of the Chancellor’s many peace talks was 
heralded. In arriving at conclusions respecting these 
developments, organs of the Allies remind us that they 
go hand in hand with fresh disasters to the Hindenburg 
line. It has been receding for two months. The men 
in the West fight in uniforms of paper. They wear 
cloth shoes when they can get any and often they are 
caught barefoot. The tuberculosis ravaging the French 
ranks is said to have been communicated to German 
forces in the field, reports of sickness in the West being 
definite in Italian dailies. In Hungary, Count Moritz 
Esterhazy, the friend of England, gains the confidence 
of Emperor Charles. In Berlin, the Norddeutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung unexpectedly announces that Ger- 
many wishes no increase of territory nor any political 
or economic increase of her power. “Germany merely 
wants to defend her own national territory against for- 
eign plans of conquest.” There is a declaration that the 
Imperial Government wants no Belgian or French terri- 
tory. These things, says the Paris Temps, are German 
reactions to the military situation, to the closing of the 
neutrals to American food speculation. 


— yx Kaiser Thinks 
of it All. 
-,MPEROR WILLIAM, speaking to his guards a few 


weeks ago, as reported in the London Westminster 
Gazette, said they must break the will of the Allies to 
carry on the war. His Majesty must know, says the 
military expert of that organ, that modern mass armies 
are melted down into disorganization and hence into 
powerlessness by shocks. He must be grossly misled 
if he does not know that his own armies are enduring 
the shocks. He can not be unaware that the niass 
attacks of his forces against the French are too feeble 
to effect permanent gains of ground. Nor can he be 
unaware that the German reserves are not numerous 
enough to take out of the hands of the British the 
direct main roads into Belgium. In short, the past six 
weeks prove to all the experts of the Allies that the 
Kaiser is accepting defeat in the West, admitting the 
necessity for retirement. German peace talk is but the 
logical outcome of the military history of the recent 
past, affirms the Figaro. “Germany,” chimes in the 
London Post, “has lost the war already and her rulers 
She still retains a part of her vast military 
power; but she can not use it to prevail.” The Ger- 
mans may hold their remaining positions for some little 
time, but in the end they will have to fall back. Their 
losses have been so enormous that their whole position 
in France, as conservative military experts agree, is 
endangered. 





The reopening of the Russian campaign in the East is very 
pleasing to everybody in the United States except the linotype 
operators.—Southern Lumberman. 


To show how sincerely she sympathizes with the Russian idea of 
“no indemnities,” Germany has assessed a little fine of $50,000,000 
on Roumania.—Chicago Herald. 

























































































| PERSONS-IN-THE:-FOREGROUND 











WHY THE ARMY REGARDS PERSHING AS THE 


AMERICAN KITCHENER 


N Linn County, Missouri, where 
he was born fifty-seven years ago, 
John Joseph Pershing, Major-Gen- 
eral in command of the first ex- 
pedition of American troops to 
France, is revered much as the memory 
of Ulysses Simpson Grant is revered 
in Clermont County, Ohio. No one 
from Laclede, Pershing’s home town, 
or the whole of Linn County, so far 
as the Kansas City Star has been able 
to discover, ever did anything even 
suggesting the spectacular, excepting 
John Pershing. But he is doing enough 
to flatter Laclede and prove that a 





Copyright by Clinedinst 
COMMANDER OF THE FIRST AMERICAN ARMY TO FIGHT IN EUROPE 


In General Pershing the hope and confidence of America are centered to. beat back the 
Germans and “make the world safe for democracy.” 





soldier, if not a prophet, is not without 
honor in his own county. The Kaiser 
stands no higher in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

When young Pershing took his ex- 
amination for West Point, competing 
with others who were trying for the 
appointment to be given by the Con- 
gressman for that district, the United 
States came near losing him because 
John was only one point ahead of the 
next man, a fellow named Higgin- 
botham. The wrong answer to one 
question would have sent the other man 
to West Point and Pershing would 
have been a lawyer, having a predis- 

















position for the legal profession. We 
also read that Pershing was one of 
the few men from the district to get 
an honest appointment without paying 
for it, it being the custom in those 
days for a Congressman to get from 
$250 to $500 for making an appoint- 
ment to the military or naval academy. 

Firmness, discretion, dash, mastery 
of detail and comprehensive breadth 
of vision, complete patience and re- 
lentless determination are the some- 
what contradictory qualities that are 
accredited to General Pershing and 
that make him to-day, in the opinion 
of many, including Rowland Thomas, 
who saw much of him in the Philip- 
pines, “the most brilliant and the 
most dependable general officer in our 
army.” , 

From the outset of his military 
career, writes Mr. Thomas in the New 
York World, Pershing has had a quict 
way of attracting distinctions to him- 
self and saying little or nothing about 
them. At the start he won the highest 
honor West Point could confer when, 
in 1886, twenty-six years old, he was 
graduated as senior cadet captain. No 
mere “grind” or military athlete can 
hope to gain that honor, which be- 
tokens at the same time scholarly ex- 
cellence and soldierly distinction, a 
sound and well-trained mind in a body 
expert in the management of arms and 
horses and, above all, the self-control 
which warrants the responsibility of 
commanding others. 

He left the academy for a more rigid 
training school, the Southwest, where 
he was plunged at once into the closing 
campaign against Geronimo and his 
Apaches, as a second lieutenant in the 
old Sixth Cavalry, and in August, 1887, 
scarcely a year from school, he won 
special commendation from General 
Miles for “marching his troop with 
pack train over rough country, 140 
miles in forty-six hours, and bringing 
in every man and animal in good 
condition.” 

In 1889, while at Fort Wingate, 
Lieutenant Pershing with ten troopers 
rescued a mixed group of cowboys and 
horse thieves, besieged by a hundred 
enraged Zunis, and arrested the horse 


“thieves after he had rescued them, all 


without firing a shot. By General 
Carr, another seasoned veteran, he was 
“highly commended for discretion”— 




















THE ‘VICTORIOUS GLOOM OF MR. TSCHEIDZE 


not a common quality in a young man 
with a body as tough and powerful as 
his horse’s and a demonstrated liking 
for rough-and-tumble work. 

In the early nineties came the Sioux 
wars, where Pershing, because of his 
knowledge of Indian fighting, com- 
manded the Sioux scouts, and the Cree 
campaign of 1896, where he again won 
“special recommendation for judgment 
and discretion.” That ended his western 
training, which, we read, has left him 
to the end of his days as a man of 
the Southwest, silent, with frank, un- 
prying eyes that look men through and 
through, gentle of voice, chary of 
words, laughing but seldom, smiling a 
slow, quiet smile more of the eyes than 
lips, and gifted with incisive turns of 
speech. 

This was the type of man who, in 
1901, was chosen by General Chaffee, 
‘commanding the Division of the Philip- 
pines, to cope single-handed with the 
videst of all the difficulties Spain had 
left behind her, the one she had always 
shirked. Says Mr. Thomas, in this 
connection: 


“Up in the hills of western Mindanao, 
some thirty miles from the sea, lies Lake 
Lanao, and around it live 100,000 fierce, 
proud, restive uncivilized Mohammedan 
Malays, a set of industrious, frugal, mur- 
derous farmers who love a fight so well 
they are willing at any time to die to 
enjoy one, and whose simple creed makes 


the killing of Christians a virtue. ... 
Pershing warned the hot-head of them 
all, the Sultan of Bacolod, that if there 
were any further trouble he would de- 
stroy Bacolod. The Sultan, in his fortress 
with walls of earth and living bamboo 
forty feet thick, with roofs of more 
earth and bamboo, and with a moat forty 
feet wide and thirty deep, a stronghold 


_bomb-procf and assault-proof, laughed at 


the warning and broke the Pershing 
camel’s back. In two days his fort was 
a memory and a company of Pershing’s 
infantry had received on its bayonets the 
charge of a hundred maddened Malays, 
sworn to die, and shivered it to atoms, 
with a casualty list of two men wounded. 
It was victory by prearrangement. 

“After due warning, a second defiant 
stronghold was destroyed in the same 
mechanical and unimpassioned way: Then 
the deadly precision of Pershing’s fight- 
ing and the complete good faith with 
which he kept his promise of destruction 
began to have their effect. A third time 
he besieged a fortress, but gave its de- 
fenders time to run away over night. 
They took it, and so died the specter of 
a religious war. Two years after Persh- 
ing went up to Lake Lanao he did what 
the Spaniards had vainly tried to do for 
three hundred—marched around it, wel- 
comed everywhere by unfrightened and 
admiring men who had had enough and 
were glad to shake hands with the man 
who had given it to them.” 


Captain Pershing came back to 
Washington to serve on the General 
Staff and to marry Miss Frances War- 
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ren, daughter of the Senator from 
Wyoming, then to go to Tokio as mili- 
tary attaché, first at the embassy and 
afterward with the army of Kuroki 
during the Russo-Japanese war. Sep- 
tember 26, 1906, came the spectacular 
promotion which jumped him over 862 
officers to be a Brigadier-General, and 
he was sent to the Philippines again, 
commanding the Department of Min- 
danao and Jolo and later serving as 
Governor of the Moros. 

Eight years later General Pershing 
came to the Presidio, in San Francisco, 
and took command of the Eighth 
Brigade, and four months later was 
transferred with his troops to the 
Mexican border. Followed two years 
of routine patrol duty and what seemed 
to outsiders like mere marking time. 
How he had utilized it was shown 
when he was made commander of the 
punitive expedition against Villa and 
marched those troops of his into 
Mexico last year. The story of that 
march shows why General Pershing, in 
inside circles, is spoken of as the 
American Kitchener, the organizer and 
administrator, and why his success as 
commander of the American forces in 
France will occasion no surprise in 
army circles. What the battlefront 
may hold for him is a sealed book; 
but those who know him best say that 
he will come back either a national 
hero or wrapped in the national flag. 


NICHOLAS TSCHEIDZE: THE PESSIMIST OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


HEN the daughter of that 

illustrious _revolutionist, 

Nicholas Tscheidze, sets 

his breakfast before her 

papa in the humble flat of 
a working-class neighborhood in Petro- 
grad, she places bread or crackers but 
no butter, a glass of milk when there 
is any to be had, otherwise a cup of 
tea or coffee. Now and then there will 
be porridge. Never are there news- 
papers. Mademoiselle Tscheidze finds 
that they upset Papa—that is, if they 
come from abroad. For the newspapers 
of western Europe have not yet dis- 
coveted just what kind of an assem- 
blage Mademoiselle Tscheidze’s papa 
considers himself head of. It is the 
parliament of the new Russia, the body 
that “made” the revolution, the au- 
thentic voice of the republic, from 
which the provisional government of 
Petrograd derives whatever authority 
it has. By their failure to realize 
this important fact, the newspapers of 
Europe have spoiled many a breakfast 
for Papa. 

There is a sort of a “k” sound in the 
name of Nicholas Tscheidze, and it 
proclaims his Georgian origin. He 
bears a striking personal resemblance 


to the British labor leader, John Burns, 
observes the London Chronicle, except 
that he is small physically and his hair 
and beard are not so silvered. He is 
unlike the Englishman also in being 
melancholy. There is a loud note of 
pessimism in Tscheidze, as there is apt 
to be in anyone hailing from Tiflis, 
owing partly to the heat there in sum- 
mer and the fatalism natural to a popu- 
lation of ragged Tartars, red-headed 
Persians, and Georgian traders in fruit 
and fish. Mr. Tscheidze’s experience 
as a lawyer practising among such 
people has not given him faith in hu- 
man destiny, and a truly melancholy 
figure he presents as he rides through 
thé town on a lively little donkey for 
the purpose of seeing what his con- 
stituents look like. Having received a 
careful education and being by tem- 
perament a poet and scholar, Nicholas 
Tscheidze, like Kerensky, can speak 
pretty much all the languages of his 
constituents. His intimate acquaintance 
with all sorts of human types explains 
his ascendancy over the soldiers and 
workers, whose quarrels and discus- 
sions he manages with consummate 
skill. He is surrounded by a rather 
brilliant circle of literati, including 





such persons as Vera Zassoulitch and 
Leo Deutsch. 

In a most important respect the 
newspapers of western Europe have 
done Tscheidze grave injustice, at least 
in the opinion of the Rome Avanti and 
the Paris Humanité. He has been rep- 
resented as a fanatical Jacobin, fra- 
ternizing with the extremists, as a sup- 
porter of Lenin, hero of the proletariat. 
The truth is that Tscheidze leads the 
Social Democratic party—not to be 
confused with the Social Democratic 
Labor Party—and is supposed to be a 
mere opportunist. Such is the allega- 
tion of Mr. Plekhanoff, who cried to 
Tscheidze in a hot debate: “Don’t shed 
your tears for humanity—shed your 


blood!” “Why shed Russian blood,” 
said Tscheidze, “instead of German 
blood?” He had scored again, being, 


as the Socialist dailies say, determined 
to have the war go on until the Kaiser’s 
troops have been driven from the land. 
If he had any idea of his own drollery 
he would be far less effective, says a 
close student of him in the British 
daily, and to a certain extent all the 
impressions of Tscheidze agree on this 
point. He is an unconscious huthorist, 
who revels in the lugubrious, harrow- 
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ing the feelings of the council with 
dire prognostications. He has a counte- 
nance capable only of mournful ex- 
pression. His very voice is a very 
tearful one. 

The voice of Tscheidze is at its best 
in a stage whisper that the greatest 
actor would envy. His head is filled 
with history which he summarizes in a 
sentence—terrible history of the death 
of liberty. His liquid eyes, very large 
and very dark, Armenian in their 
quality, stare and blink by turns. There 
are times when he is all eye. His 
beard bristles, and he has a habit of 
pulling wildly at it and of seeming to 
tear his scant hair. He is a wonderful 
hisser at emotional moments. He seems 
to bear all the sorrows of the political 
world upon his bowed shoulders. He 
is a man prematurely aged, altho he is 
only in the prime of life, the one figure 
the Russian revolution has brought to 
the front who is not really young. In 
religion he is a strict rationalist, and 
his talk reflects the writing of Mill, 
Buckle, and the English economists, 
whom he has got by heart, altho he is 
a Marxian Socialist. His flat is filled 
with books and pamphlets, all kept in 
the nicest order, and he carries on a 
considerable correspondence in several 
languages without a secretary. His fa- 
vorite beverage is black Turkish coffee, 
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which he consumes with a cigaret. He 
professed vegetarianism at one time, 
but ill health forced him to return to a 
meat diet. He is a bundle of nerves. 
He parades up and down the platform 
from which he is addressing a crowd. 
As he approaches his peroration his 
words seem to leave his mouth in 
swarms while, stooping forward, he 
hisses his phrases and rolls an enor- 
mous head around and around the top 
of the small pillar afforded by his phys- 
ical frame. Never was Socialism ex- 
pounded with more passion, more in- 
vective. 

The secret of the hold of Tscheidze 
over his followers is in this pessimism 
of his, this gloom. To Tscheidze there 
is no ope anywhere. While still a 
mere youth he gave expression to this 
natural mood of his by writing trag- 
edies in the Sophoclean vein. Next he 
interested himself in a literary enter- 
prise which brought him into conflict 
with the police. As a student of the 
law he presented the authorities of his 
university with a thesis favoring the 
assassination of autocrats. He fell un- 
der police suspicion from the moment 
he began the practice of the law, his 
private library being raided on the 
ground that it contained too many 
books of a seditious character. As one 
misfortune after another of this kind 








befell him, as he became so deeply in- 
volved in conspiracy that flight was his 
one thought, the pessimism of Nicholas 
Tscheidze became confirmed. He wrote 
pieces for the revolutionary and radical 
gazets, in which he urged the example 
of Cato, the suicide, upon all who loved 
their country. His gloom made him so 
popular that he was sent to the Duma. 
Tscheidze trusts German democracy 
and expresses his belief that it will 
destroy Prussian militarism. In avow- 
ing these things he makes himself ex- 
tremely accessible to the journalists, 
talking, talking, talking, or prancing 
about in a double-breasted sack-suit 
and a turn-down collar as he munches 
a sandwich. The one charm of Tschei- 
dze discoverable by the foreign jour- 
nalists is his unassumed humility, his 
unconsciousness of the fact that he 
has played a critical and decisive part 
in bringing on one of the world’s great 
revolutions. The handicap of Tschei- 
dze, as the British journalist sees it, 
is his suspicious nature. He sees con- 
spiracy against freedom everywhere, 
fellows in the cellarage working against 
democracy, and to this peculiarity of 
his temperament is mainly due the fact 
that the soldiers and workers over 
whom he presides are haunted by what 
in Petrograd have come to be known 
as Tscheidze’s ghosts. 


ADMIRAL SIMS AS MUCH AN ENEMY OF RED TAPE 
AS OF THE GERMAN U-BOATS 


XPRESSIONS of surprise have 
been heard frequently over the 
appointment of , Vice-Admiral 
William Snowden Sims to 
command the American naval 

forces in Europe—Sims, the outspoken; 
Sims, the aggressive advocate of many 
reforms in our fighting fleet; Sims, the 
man who has talked much and often 
right out in meeting and who was 
officially reprimanded about six years 
ago when he declared that America 
might be counted upon to give every 
man, every dollar and every drop of 
blood in support of the British Empire 
should it ever be seriously menaced by 
an external foe. The surprise over his 
selection was not so great in navy 
circles as elsewhere, so the New York 
Sun thinks, for, to the general public, 
Sims is the x of the navy, known to 
his confréres only, one of the inten- 
sive workers, a midnight-oil sort of 
student, the methodical naval executive 
who, more than any other, has made 
the American gunner the best marks- 
man in the world. It is not saying 
too much, according to the Sun, to 
credit him with having pulled the navy 
by its own bootstraps high out of the 
rut into which it had settled. Just how 
it happened has been told best by Sims 
himself in an effort to enlighten Con- 


gressmen as to the strength and weak- 
ness of American sea-power and how 
the navy has been conducted. He said: 


“We formerly had a number of bureaus 
and no chief of naval operations, and 
one of the bureaus designed a gun and 
another one designed a ship, and if I or 
any officer as captain of a ship or as an 
officer on a ship wrote a criticism, that 
criticism went to the Secretary of the 
Navy and his clerk looked at it and said, 
‘That is construction; that goes in chute 
No. 1,’ and down it went to the construc- 
tion department. 

“Now, the head of that department or 
bureau is the official adviser of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy by law as to whether 
that criticism is just or not, and you 
simply could not get by it... . Criticism 
after criticism came in and you can 
imagine what the man who was respon- 
sible would say. He had designed the 
appliance criticised and naturally he be- 
lieved in it. ‘ 

“As soon as we found out that we 
could not shoot, that criticism was sent 
in, and I reported the defects of the 
open turrets, etc., to the department. I 
‘was a young officer out in China, a young 
Lieutenant, young in grade tho not in 
years. It was in 1900 and 1901. 

“I was young and innocent at that 
time and I supposed, of course, that 
when such things were brought to the 
Department’s attention like that they 


would jump at the chance to rectify 


them; but it was not until some time 
afterward that I found not only that 
there was nothing being done but that 
there was nobody in the Navy Depart- 
ment who had heard about those re- 


ports. I wrote a great many of them 
from China, and I deliberately used 
rather unofficial language, because I 


wanted to tear something loose, but I 
saw later that it was an entire mistake. 

“I therefore wrote a letter to the 
President of the United States in 1902 
[Roosevelt], over the head of the com- 
mander in chief of the China station and 
over the head of the Navy Department. 
It was the rankest possible kind of in- 
subordination; but, according to my idea, 
when a situation like that arises, where 
you know that you are absolutely right 
and where there is nothing doing, com- 
plete military subordination becomes cow- 
ardice. I conceived it to be my duty to 
take the chance. 

“I did not know the President at all 
at that time. He went into the matter 
with the Navy Department, particularly 
in reference to target practice, and we 
were extremely inefficient in that respect 
at that time. The British navy was then 
beginning to do some wonderful stunts. 
After investigating the thing I was tele- 
graphed to come home from China and 
I was placed in charge of the target 
practice. 

“Now, I do not claim any credit for 
what resulted, but we immediately bound- 
ed into the air with our shooting be- 
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THE GERMAN 


cause I brought home the ideas that were 
originated by that wonderful man, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott, and since that 
time we have gone along quite well in 
target practice.” 


Much more might be recounted of 
Sims and our target practice and the 
part that he has played in improving 
it, even since graduating from that 
special work; but wherein would mere 
efficiency in marksmanship qualify him 
for his present command abroad? 
Search of the records discloses that his 
peculiar fitness for this command is 
the result largely of the amazing 
betterment achieved by him in dealing 
with the mediocre status of our torpedo 
flotilla four years ago. 

Our destroyers and torpedo boats, 
especially the former, were an almost 
unknown quantity at that time. No 
one seemed to know what they would 


-be physically capable of doing in seri- 


ous action. The Navy Department de- 
cided to turn the whole problem over 
to Sims, then a captain, and he was 
detailed in command of the torpedo 
flotilla of the Atlantic fleet in June, 
1913. Something happened, we read, as 
soon as Sims took up his new duties, 
and the men of the flotilla quickly 
realized that he was attacking the 
problem of the destroyers just as he 
had grappled with the intricacies of 
gunnery; and everybody felt that the 
‘old man,’ as he was admiringly dubbed, 
would achieve important results. “That 
confidence was a large factor in over- 
coming many obstacles and in final- 
ly whipping the flotilla into splendid 
shape.” Loyalty, cooperation and the 
spirit of fellowship, writes Henry Reu- 
terdahl, the artist-critic and student of 
naval affairs, in the Saturday Evening 
Post, made the destroyer flotilla under 
Sims the most war-ready unit in the 
navy. 


“And that same gang which the Ad- 
miral now has with him, thinking as one 
man, inoculated with the same cheer- 
up feeling and the same fearlessness of 
action as their commander, possesses the 
comrade spirit of Nelson and serves un- 
der the American flag. 

“Tall, slim, square-shouldered, over six 
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HE TAUGHT OUR NAVY HOW TO SHOOT STRAIGHT 


In recognition of this achievement and of his work in “whipping our torpedo flotilla into 
shape,” Admiral Sims is commanding the American naval forces in European waters. 











feet, strong as an ox—with a sharp eye; 
not an American face; hair and beard 
streaked with gray; large forehead. Kind, 
witty, sharp—he speaks French like a 
Parisian. Seldom at the theater; just a 
plugger, giving never a thought to dis- 
play. Sits on the floor playing with the 
new baby. He rode to the Naval Col- 
lege, when he was a member of it, on a 
bicycle, sometimes taking one of his 
children on the handle bars. Mrs. Sims 





THE KAISERIN: THE GERMAN WOMAN 
WEIGHT OF THE WAR IS HEAVIEST 


REMARKABLE change of 
policy in Hohenzollern cir- 
cles can alone account, the 
Figaro says, for the ambas- 
sadorial functions assumed 
by Empress Augusta Victoria of Ger- 
many, whose expeditions to Munich, to 
Dresden and to Vienna take on more 
and more of an official character. 
William II. has until quite lately kept 
his consort in the background. She 
has in the course of his long reign been 


almost a cipher except for her sover- 
eignty in the domestic sphere. There, 
indeed, she has reigned supreme, pre- 
scribing, it seems, even the thickness 
of the socks worn by the Emperor, for- 
bidding strong cigars and even con- 
cocting the peculiar broth or beef soup 
which is his Majesty’s only diet when 
that throat becomes sensitive. All this 
seems to be changed. For the first 
time during the thirty-six years of 
their union, William II. is seen thrust- 


has to remind him that his clothes are 
getting baggy or his uniforms tarnished.” 


We read, furthermore, that Admiral 
Sims writes a letter home every day, 
and that from the beginning he has 
been outspoken in his conviction that 
there could be but one conclusion to 
the war, namely, that “the British sea- 
power must win in the end.” 


UPON WHOM THE 


ing the Empress Augusta Victoria for- 
ward. He must have revised his théory 
that the lady is unlucky. 

In this most sorrowful period of a 
life of sorrows, the Empress Augusta 
Victoria, says the Italian journalist 
who saw her at Vienna, has the same 
wonderful blue eyes that captivated 
William when, as a girl of twenty-two, 
he first saw her in a hammock at 
Primkenau, her father’s castle in Sile- 
sia. They are very large, rather dark 
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HE CALLS HER 








The pet name of William II. for his consort,, ever since he saw her for the first 
time, in a hammock at her father’s castle fast asleep, is “Little Rosebud.” She has 
taken no active part in political affairs, but recent events indicate that some crisis has 


called her into active diplomatic service within the last few weeks. 
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for so pronounced a blonde, steadfast 
and clear, with a full pupil. The Em- 
press was said by the late Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand to be able to speak 
all the languages of Europe with her 
eyes. He liked her because alone 
among the royal women of Europe she 
made a pet of the Duchess of Hohen- 
burg, his consort, treating her on a 
plane of equality. The German Em- 
press has cast the spell of her fascina- 
tion upon the present Austro-Hun- 
garian Empress-Queen Zita, despite 
the difference in their ages. She is 
emphatically a woman’s woman, femi- 
nine, according to the Italian journal- 
ist, gracious in her smile, low-voiced, 
using two pretty hands in effective 
gestures as she converses earnestly on 
topics of a personal nature. 
Notwithstanding her friendship for 
that noted Greek scholar, the late Doc- 
tor John P. Mahaffy, of Dublin, the 
German Empress is not an ‘“tntel- 
lectual.” She delighted in the scholar’s 


inexhaustible fund of Irish anecdote. 
He told his stories with inimitable 
drollery to an admiring circle at the 
Palace, after which the Empress her- 
self served him with tea. Her con- 
ception of entertainment is said to be 
the plying of her guests with food and 
drink, nor does she disdain explana- 
tions of the merits of her kitchen. She 
is the best cook in Germany, if the 
Italian press is to decide the matter, 
and she has an impression also that 
she is a very good nurse. She is not 
above such cares as the heat of her 
consort’s morning bath, which she-pre- 
pares for him at the palace as well as 
at the country seat near Cadinen. There 
she has her own particular flock of 
chickens and there she milks the cow 
and pursues the other vocations upon 
which are based her claim to be a 
farmer’s wife. She has a passion for 
needlework which she can gratify only 
when living in the country. In the 
country, too, or rather on the farm at 
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Cadinen, she is a great stickler for 
church attendance. No tenant on the 
estate would risk her displeasure by not 
appearing in his place for divine wor- 
ship. There is a chapel on the estate, 
but the Kaiserin is as likely as not to 
appear in the village church early and 
to look about her as the worshippers 
troop in and to make rather pointed 
inquiries after the services about the 
health of absentees. 

These essentially feminine traits in 
his consort have not always been 
palatable to Emperor William, observes 
a writer in the Paris Figaro. The 
Kaiserin is not sufficiently imperial. 
He would like her to be more of a 
spectacle, we read, to assume some- 
thing of the grandeur of a Theodora, 
the majesty of a Zenobia, the inspiring 
deportment of a Maria Theresa. His 
ideal of feminine royalty is that Queen 
Louise of Prussia whose career he 
knows by heart. Now, the Kaiserin 
was brought up in a German country 
mansion, seat of the house of Schles- 
wig - Holstein - Augustenburg, leading 
there the simple life of a German Mar- 
guerite, visiting the sick on her father’s 
estate, doing a little needlework, water- 
ing the flowers and reading books pre- 
scribed by the chaplain to the Duke. 
She never in her life wore a pair of 
silk stockings until the day of her wed- 
ding, and she was a wife and mother 
before she knew anything about lawn 
tennis. Her diversions were horseback 
riding, croquet and archery. She never 
was a good dancer. She had the in- 
discretion, not long after her marriage, 
to be caught asleep when the Emperor’s 
mother was reading a work of a philo- 
sophical character aloud to the circle 
at Potsdam. 

The first years of this union were, in 
the words of the Figaro, “agitated.” 
William soon thrust his wife into the 
background. Long was she absorbed 
in the cares of a prolific maternity, and 
at the time of the birth of her seventh 
child, the Princess Victoria Louise, her 
one daughter, now Duchess of Bruns- 
wick, the Kaiserin seemed to have be- 
come old. Her hair was already gray, 
altho’ she was but thirty-four. The 
Kaiserin’s only recognition in the life 
of her husband’s empire was comprised 
in her rank as colonel of a hussar regi- 
ment. She did get the black eagle, 
conspicuously worn as she went on 
horseback at the head of her troop in a 
uniform that was not in the least be- 
coming to her Gretchen type of beauty. 

If the worst came to the worst, her 
Majesty would be able to live well upon 
a snug American fortune. It is quite 
large and, according to the Paris 
Temps, is very wisely invested in the 
securities of dividend-paying American 
railroads. The silk industry in the 
United States must also yield a com- 
fortable revenue to the lady, as she has 
put money into some large mills here. 
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“PERFECT” 


NLY one important new dram- 
atist has appeared on the 
horizon of the American 
theater since the outbreak of 
the great war. That one 

figure is Lord Dunsany. His introduc- 
tion to America is, one might say, 
saturated in paradox. The dramas of 
this Irish noble were first presented 
here on the East Side of New York, 
under the auspices of an Anarchist 
school, then more adequately in the 
Neighborhood Playhouse in Grand 
Street, which is conducted as an aux- 
iliary of the Henry Street Settlement. 
The play which marked the real advent 
of Dunsany into the American theater 
was “A Night at an Inn.” It is by 
no means his greatest play; but its 
effect on the critical public was noth- 
ing less than a sensation. This occurred 
about a year ago. Performances of 
the strange little play were repeated 
this season. A professional production 
is forthcoming. An amusing descrip- 
tion of the effect upon the New York 
public of “A Night at an Inn” is given 
by Henry L. Mencken in the July 
Smart Set: “This adept and creepy 
melodrama, as William Winter would 
say, knocked New York cold. The 
newspapers flamed with the news of 
its success; great caravans of limou- 
sines rolled down Grand Street nightly, 
knocking over hundreds of pushcarts, 
maiming thousands of children; even 
Brander Matthews and Diamond Jim 
3rady went to see it. By the end of 
the year Dunsany got to Broadway. 
Since then he has been the reigning 
favorite of all those New Yorkers who 
love and venerate art, vice, Vernon 
Castle and Charlotte Greenwood, 
ess 
Despite this sad fate, this retarded 
and unlooked-for popularity, there 
can be no doubt, in the opinion of 
Mr. Mencken, of Lord Dunsany’s true 
greatness. Here is Mr. Mencken’s re- 
markable tribute: 


“Here, undoubtedly, is one who belongs 
to the small company of first-rate men; 
here is one who has heard the authentic 
sirens sing; here is a true priest of ro- 
mance; here, after Synge (and perhaps 
not after him), is the finest poet that 
Ireland has produced in five hundred 
years. There is something in his work 
so delicate, so simple, so childlike, that 
he seems one with the makers of fable 
in the nonage of the world. It is with 
sure instinct’ that he sets his scenes in 
antique mists and peoples them with folk 








“A NIGHT AT AN INN’—LORD DUNSANY’S 
MELODRAMA 


out of fallen and forgotten empires; he 
has no more to do with the life of to- 
day, or with the passions of to-day, 
or with the rouged and_ simpering 
beauty of to-day, then Peter Pan. He 
has the magic to conjure up what has 
been long gone and out of mind, and to 
make it live again, and to make us sorry 
that its day is done. He is a visionary 
whose visions transcend space and time. 
He has brought back into English let- 
ters a fragile and precious thing, so an- 
cient that it seems quite new. And 
behold how fate rewards him. His fan- 
cies out of dead heavens and hells soothe 
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A POET WARRIOR 


Lord Dunsany,* here pictured in his service 
uniform, was at last reports fighting in France. 
He is not only the most important dramatist 
now using the English language, but a keen 
cricketer, a good horseman, a staunch roman- 
tic Imperialist, six feet two in height, and a 
Baron with centuries of tradition behind him! 








the distended stomachs of carnivora who 
weep when the band plays Dixie. He 
himself inhabits a ditch in some French 
cabbage field.” 


Other discriminating critics bear wit- 
ness to Dunsany’s ‘extraordinary power 
both in the realm of story-telling and 
in the drama. “Outside the Bible, the 
Greeks, Dante and Milton,” to quote 
John L. Hervey of Reedy’s Mirror 
(St. Louis), “what surpasses this as a 
tremendous evocation of the imagina- 
tive vision?” 


“We may aver of Dunsany that, even 
as Dante’s centaur actually trotted across 





his brain, so he saw this terrible destroy- 
ing angel shoot downward from the 
zenith and hover with unsheathed sword 
above the cowering creatures of earth— 
saw him so clearly that he has recorded 
for us the exact manner of his doing 
it in terms of a vividness so startling 
that their mere reading takes our breath 
away. Can literary grandeur go farther? 
It may well be doubted, save in the very 
highest of its flights. 

“It requires only a superficial acquaint- 
ance with him to learn that Lord Dun- 
sany has nothing left to learn of those 
curious values of words, of that compact- 
ness and power of sentences, to which 
Lafcadio Hearn refers as a necessary part 
of the equipment of the great masters 
of the supernatural in literature. Here 
his virtuosity is absolute and this it is 
which enables him, while describing his 
dreams with a precision putting Imagism 
to the blush, at the same time to strew 
his pages with sentences, paragraphs and 
passages of the most pregnant sugges- 
tiveness, as a king limitless of wealth 
might strew gems and gold carelessly 
along his path.” 

Already a Dunsary “literature” con- 
fronts us. Ernest A. Boyd discusses 
his work in “Ireland’s Literary Renais- 
sance” (Lane) and in “The Contempo- 
rary Drama of Ireland” (Little & 
3rown). In “Dunsany the Dramatist” 
(Little & Brown), Edward Hale Bier- 
stadt confines himself to an analysis 
and interpretation of the plays, placing 
Dunsany beside John M. Synge and 
Yeats as one of the three great con- 
temporary dramatic poets of Ireland. 
Dunsany and Yeats, says Mr. Bier- 
stadt, are alike in that they are more 
interested in ideas than in people. Of 
the three, Synge was the only one who 
knew poverty and misfortune in plenti- 
tude. Dunsany and Yeats have lived 
in a dream world. Dunsany’s outlook 
is almost entirely cosmic as opposed 
to human. Man is removed from man, 
and is considered only in reference to 
the gods, the fairies, or whatever it 
is that represents the whole. In both 
the work of Synge and Dunsany, Mr. 
sierstadt proceeds, one finds errors in 
dramaturgy side by side with magnifi- 
cent examples of perfect structure. If 
“A Night at an Inn” is lacking in the 
richest Dunsany flavor and content, 
it is nevertheless, in its construction, 
practically a perfect one-act play. One 
New York critic went even so far as 
to declare it the best one-act play ever 
written. 

The construction 


of this “perfect” 
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perfect melodrama ever written. 








THAT CLEVER TOFF 

He has arranged everything so well that he needs-fear no harm from that weird priest 

of Klesh who comes to recover the 1uby eye of his grotesque god. A series of surprising 
Situations like this one have won for “A Night at an Inn” a wide reputation as the most 








melodrama is magnificent, as Mr. Bier- 
stadt points out., It gathers force until 
it is in the full swing of tremendous 
action, and, having passed the climax, 
it pauses a single instant, and then 
with a marvelously quick reversal it 
pitches down to the end. In its quick, 
clear-cut movement, its utter surety of 
purpose, and the power of its final 
blow, the play is an extraordinary one. 


“In their sudden reverse twist at the 
end, Dunsany’s plays remind one of O. 
Henry’s short stories. With both writers 
too the same sense of economy is evident. 
Not a word could be subtracted from 
‘A Night at an Inn’ without its loss being 
felt. Sometimes this is carried almost 
to an extreme. Dunsany’s imagination 
outruns his pen on occasion, and there 
is a paucity of stage ‘business’ in his 
manuscripts that has made at least one 
producer gasp. In the plays one some- 
times feels that while all the high lights 
are present there is a lack of shadowing, 
of detailed line work, which, while not 
vital, is at least desirable. The plays are 
never in the least slovenly in workman- 
ship, quite otherwise in fact, but there is 
present a sense that not enough time has 
been spent on them to give us all that 
the author has imagined. This doubtless 
arises from the fact that Dunsany con- 
cerns himself with nothing beyond the 
story itself. He is not interested in the 
lights and shadows of a more subtle 
characterization, and this is without doubt 
a serious weakness. But it is only in 
the acceptance of a work of art for what 
it is, without regrets for what it might 
have been, that we can arrive at any 
conclusion.” 


We are indebted to Luce and Com- 
pany, publishers of “Plays of Gods and 
Men,” for the following. excerpts. 


“The curtain rises on a room in an 
inn.” So states Lord Dunsany laconi- 
cally. But we feel its sinister lone- 
liness, surrounded by moors,—a desert- 
ed Yorkshire inn that, we feel, must 
be haunted, and which is now inhabited 
by A. E. Scott-Fortescue, a dilapidated 
gentleman known to his present asso- 
ciates, three mérchant sailors, as “The 
Toff.” These gentlemen, “Sniggers,” 
Bill and Albert, are cheerless because 
the girls and the ’alls are so far away. 
But they are acting under the command 
of “the Toff,’ who has held them in 
his “rented pub’” for three days: Sit- 
ting apart from these inferiors, the 
clever Toff continues to read his sport- 
ing-sheet. He takes no notice of what 
is said. The three sailors express their 
great admiration of the Toff’s clever- 
ness. We learn of their daring crime— 
the stealing of a jewel from the head 
of a Hindu idol: 


Sniccers. Those clever ones are the 
beggars to make a muddle. Their plans 
are clever enough, but they don’t work, 
and then they make a mess of things 
much worse than you or me. 

Birt. Ah! 

Sniccers. I don’t like this place. 

Birt. Why not? 

Sniccers. I don’t like the looks of it. 

Bit. He's keeping us here because 
here those niggers can’t find us. The 
three heathen priests what was looking 
for us so. But we want to go and sell 
our ruby soon. 

ALBERT. There’s no sense in it. 

Britt. Why not, Albert? 

Abert. Because I gave those black 
devils the slip in Hull. 

Bitt. You give ’em the slip, Albert? 


Apert. The slip, all three of them. 
The fellows with the gold spots on their 
foreheads. I had the ruby then, and I 
give them the slip in Hull. 

Brit. How did you do it, Albert? 

Apert. I had the ruby and they were 
following me.... 

Bit. Who told them you had the ruby? 
You didn’t show it? 

Apert. No... . But they kind of know. 

Sniccers. They kind of know, Albert? 

ALBerT. Yes, they know if you've got 
it. Well, they sort of mouched after me, 
and I tells a policeman and he says, O 
they were only three poor niggers and 
they wouldn't hurt me. Ugh! When I 
thought of what they did in Malta to 
poor old Jim. 

Bit. Yes, and to George in Bombay 
before we started. 

Sniccers. Ugh! 

Bitt. Why didn’t you give ’em in 
charge? 

Abert. What about the ruby, Bill? 

Bit. Ah! 

ALBERT. Well, I did better than that. 
I walks up and down through Hull. I 
walks slow enough. And then I turns a 
corner and I runs. I never sees a corner 
but I turns it. But sometimes I let a 
corner pass just to fool them. I twists 
about like a hare. Then 1 sits down and 
waits No priests. 

Sniccers. What? 

Avsert. No heathen black devils with 
gold spots on their face. I give ’em the 
slip. 


But now the Toff has taken this cam- 
paign of evading the priests of Klesh 
into his own hands. He too says, “Well 
done, Albert!” But we realize that 
they must depend absolutely upon him 
to get them out of their difficulties. 
The three seamen are impatient. Their 
money is gone. They must sell the 
ruby. They decide to go to London. 
“Give us the ruby!” they ask of the 
Toff. He gives them the ruby from 
his waistcoat pocket. It is the size of 
a small hen’s egg. They promise to 
give him his fair share when the stone 
is sold. They bid him good-by and go 
out. The Toff places a revolver on the 
table beside him and goes on reading 
his newspaper. 

Presently, terrified, the three men 
are back. The three priests are out- 
side on the horizon. They have evi- 
dently walked the eighty miles from 
Hull. “If they can do things like this,” 
says Albert, “there’s no one can save 
us but you, Toffy. I always knew you 
were a clever one. We won't be fools 
any more. We'll obey you, Toffy!” 


Tue Torr. -You’re brave enough and 
strong enough. There isn’t many that 
would steal a ruby eye out of an idol’s 
head, and such an idol as that was to 
look at, and on such a night. You're 
brave enough, Bill. But you're all three 
of you fools. Jim would have none of 
my plans and where’s Jim? And George. 
What did they do to him? 

Sniccers. Don’t, Toffy! 

THE Torr. Well, then,.your streagth is 
no use to you. You want cleverness; or 








they'll have you the way that they had 
George and Jim. 

Att. Ugh! 

Tue Torr. Those black priests would 
follow you round the world in circles, 
year after year, till they got the idol’s 
eye. And if we died with it they’d follow 
our grandchildren. That fool thinks he 
can escape men like that by running 
round three streets in the town of Hull. 

ALBERT. God’s truth, you ’aven’t escaped 
them, because they’re ’ere. 

THE Torr So I supposed. 

ALBERT. You supposed! 

Tue Torr. Yes, I believe there’s no 
announcement in the Society papers. But 
I took this country seat especially to 
receive them. There’s plenty of room if 
you dig; it is pleasantly situated and what 
is most important it is in a very quiet 
neighborhood. So I am at home to them 
this afternoon. 

Bit. Well, you’re a deep one. 

THe Torr. And remember you've only 
my wits between you and death, and don’t 
put your futile plans against those of an 
’ educated gentleman. 

Apert. If you’re a gentleman, why 
don’t you go about among gentlemen in- 
stead of the likes of us? 

Tue Torr. Because I was too clever 
for them as I am too clever for you. 

A.BerT. Too clever for them? 

Tue Torr. I never lost a game of cards 
in my life. 


They prepare for the advent of the 
three priests. The Toff orders them 
not to draw the curtains, so that the 
black priests may watch, or believe 
they are watching, the movements of 
the men in the inn. The Toff bans 
revolvers: “I don’t want any noise at 
my party.” They all draw knives. The 
Toff takes back the ruby.. He directs 
them then to pretend to go out. “When 
they see me alone, they will come for 
their idol’s eye... . They will creep 
up behind me. Then my friends Snig- 
gers and Bill and Albert will do what 
they can.” 

Slowly he passes the windows to the 
inner door, opens it inwards. Then, 
the door screening his movements from 
the watching priests outside, he slips 
down on his knees and closes it, but re- 
mains on the inside, tho apparently he 
has gone out. The others follow his 
example. Then he appears to reenter 
the room in the same manner. The 
three sailors are crouching concealed 
under the window sills. 

The Toff puts the ruby beside him 
on the table, and, sitting with his back 
to the door, lights a cigaret. Presently 
the door opens almost imperceptibly. 
A native of India wriggles along the 
floor ever so slowly, seeking cover 
from the chairs. Wriggling along on 
his belly in snakelike fashion, the priest 
of Klesh silently moves toward the Toff, 
who with apparent unconcern is read- 
ing his paper. Bill watches to see if 
the two other priests are coming, and 
then leaps forward and knifes the 
black man. The priest tries to scream 


but Bill’s hand is over his mouth. The 
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Toff does not turn. He tells Bill to go 
back. He invents a ruse to attract the 
remaining priests. 

“You shall now see my demise at 
my Yorkshire residence.” He leaps up 
in full view of the window, flings up 
both arms and falls on the floor near 
the dead priest. He closes his eyes. 
There is a long pause. Finally the 
second priest of the jade god creeps 
in. He has three spots of gold upon 
his forehead. He looks around, then 
creeps up to his companion, turns the 
dead body over, opens the clenched fists 
in a search for the ruby. Then he 
creeps toward the “dead” Toff. Bill 
slips toward the second priest and 
knifes him. 


Bitt. We've only got two, Toffy. 


THe Torr. Still another. 
Britt. What'll we do? 
THe Torr. (Sitting up.) Hum. 


Brit. This is the best way, much. 

THE Torr. Out of the question. Never 
play the same game twice. 

Brit. Why not, Toffy? 

THE Torr. Doesn’t work if you do. 

Britt. Well? 

Tue Torr. I have it, Albert. 
now walk into the room. 
how to do it. 

ALBERT. Yes. 

THe Torr. Just run over here and 
have a fight at this window with these 
two men. 

Abert. But they’re— 

Tue Torr. Yes, they’re dead, my per- 
spicuous Albert. But Bill and I are going 
tu resuscitate them—Come on. (Bill picks 


You will 
I showed you 





up a body under the arms.) That's right, 
Bill. (Does the same.) Come and help 
us, Sniggers. (Sniggers comes.) Keep 
low, keep low. Wave their arms about, 
Sniggers. Don’t show yourself. Now, 
Albert, over you go. Our Albert is slain. 
Back you get, Bill. Back, Sniggers. Still, 
Albert. Mustn’t move when he comes. 
Nota muscle. 


A sinister black face appears at the 
window and remains there for some 
time. Then the door opens and the 
third priest comes in. He _ suspects 
something. He takes up one of the 
knives and with a knife in each hand 
stands with his back to the wall. They 
suddenly spring upon him. ‘The Toff 
knifes him as he rushes to the door. 

“A good day’s work, my friends!” 
the Toff finally exclaims with relief. 
There are no more black priests to con- 
tend with. 


THE Torr. No more in the world, my 
friend. 

Britt. Ay, that’s all there are. There 
were only three in the temple. Three 
‘priests and their beastly idol. 

ALbert. What is it worth, Toffy? Is 
it worth a thousand pounds? 

THE Torr. It’s worth all they've got 


in the shop. Worth just whatever we like 
to ask for it. 
ALBERT. Then we're millionaires, now. 
THe Torr. Yes, and, what is more 
important, we no longer have any heirs. 
Brit. We'll have to sell it now. 
Apert. That won't be easy. It’s a pity 
it isn't small and we had half a dozen. 
Hadn't the idol any other on him? 





Klesh. But their exultation is premature. 








‘A GOOD DAY’S WORK, MY FRIENDS!” 
They are rejoicing over the successful extermination of the three black priests of 


“From the rise of the curtain, 
the atmosphere is so definite and so tense that there is no possible thought of incongruity. 

. ..The atmosphere reaches out and holds you even against your will.” 
to make the impossible seem to be the inevitable, Lord Dunsany is a super-dramatist. 


” says one critic, 





In his power 
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Bitt. No, he was green jade all over 
and only had this one eye. He had it 
in the middle of his forehead, and was 
a long sight uglier than anything else in 
the world. 

Sniccers. I’m sure we ought all to be 
very grateful to Toffy. 

Birt. And indeed we ought. 


Apert. If it hadn’t ‘ave been for 
him — 

Bit. Yes, if it hadn’t ’a’ been for old 
Teay... 


Sniccers. He’s a deep one. 

TuHE Torr. Well, you see, I just have 
a knack of foreseeing things. 

Sniccers. I should think you did. 

Bitt. Why, I don’t suppose anything 
happens that our Toff doesn’t foresee. 
Does it, Toffy? 

Tue Torr. Well, I don’t think it does, 
Bill. I don’t think it often does. 

Brit. Life is no more than just a game 
of cards to our old Toff. 

THe Torr. Well, we've taken these 
fellows’ trick. 

The Toff, in the opinion of these 
able-bodied seamen, ought to have been 
a general or a premier. They bring 
forth bottles to drink his health. They 
are going to sup before burying the 
bodies of the priests of Klesh. They 
drink to the health of the Toff. His 
cleverness has saved them. He has 
foreseen everything. They demand a 
speech. 

“Well,” he replied, “get me some 
water. This whiskey’s too much for 
my head, and I must keep clear till our 
friends are safe in the cellar.” Snig- 
gers is sent out into the garden for 
water. 

He reenters in a second or two, 
terrified. 


Sniccers. Toffy, I’ve been a thinking 


about my share in that ruby. I don't 
want it, Toffy, I don’t want it. 
Tue Torr. Nonsense, Sniggers, non- 


sense. 
Sniccers. You shall have it, Toffy, you 


shall have it yourself, only say Sniggers 
has no share in this ’ere ruby. Say it, 
Toffy, say it. 

Britt. Want to turn informer, Sniggers? 


Sniccers. No, no. Only I don’t want 
the ruby, Toffy ... 
THe Torr. No more nonsense, Snig- 


gers; we’re all in together in this. If 
one hangs we all hang; but they won't 
outwit me. Besides, it’s not a hanging 
affair; they had their knives. 

Sniccers. Toffy, Toffy, I always treated 
you fair, Toffy. I was always one to say, 
give Toffy a chance. Take back my share, 
Toffy. 

THE Torr. What’s the matter? 
are you driving at? 

Sniccers. Take it back, Toffy. 

Tue Torr. Answer me; what are you 
up to? 

Sniccers. I don’t want my share any 
more. 

Britt. Have you seen the police? (Al- 
bert pulls out his knife.) 

Tue Torr. No, no knives, Albert. 

ALBERT. What then? 

Tue Torr. The honest truth in open 
court, barring the ruby. We were at- 
tacked. 

Sniccers. There’s no police. 

THE Torr.. Well, then, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Bitt. Out with it. 

Sniccers. I swear to God... 

ALBERT. Well? 

THe Torr. Don’t interrupt. 

Sniccers. I\ swear I saw 
what I didn’t like. 

THe Torr. What you didn’t like? 


What 


something 


Sniccers. (/n tears.) O Toffy, Toffy, 
take it back. Take my share. Say you 
take it. 


Tue Torr. What has he seen? 


The dead silence is broken only by 
Sniggers’ sobs. Then stony steps are 
heard. And then “Enter a_ hideous 
Idol.” It is a horrible, grotesque jade 
god that has come groping its way 
across the moor. It comes through the 
door, gropes its way to table on which 
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the ruby eye is lying, picks it up and 
places it in a socket in its green fore- 
head. Then the Idol walks out, not 
groping now. We hear its heavy steps 
outside. Finally they stop. The terri- 
fied Englishmen finally regain power 
over their paralyzed tongues: 


Britt. Albert, it is that obscene idol (in 
a whisper) come from India. 

ALBERT. It is gone. 

Bitt. It has taken its eye. 

SNIGGERS. We are saved. 

Voice. (With outlandish accent.) Mees- 
taire William Jones, Able Seaman. (The 
Toff has never spoken, never moved. He 
only gases stupidly in horror.) 

Brit. Albert, Albert, what is this? (He 
rises and walks out. One moan is heard. 
Sniggers goes to window. He falls back 


sickly.) 

AvBert. (Jn @ whisper.) What has 
happened ? 

Sniccers. I have seen it. I have seen 
it. O I have seen it. (He returns to 
table.) 

THE Torr. (Laying his hand very 


gently on Sniggers’ arm, speaking softly 
and winningly.) What was it, Sniggers? 


Sniccers. I have seen it. 
ALBERT. What? 
Sniccers. O! 


Voice. Meestaire Albert Thomas, Able 
Seaman. 

Apert. Must I go, Toffy? Toffy, must 
I go? 

Sniccers, (Clutching him.) Don’t move. 

ALBERT. (Going.) Toffy, Toffy. (Evit.) 

Voice. Meestaire Jacob Smith, Able 
Seaman. 

Sniccers. I can’t go, Toffy. I can’t go. 
I can’t do it. (He goes.) 

Voice. Meestaire Arnold Everett Scott- 
Fortescue, late Esquire, Able Seaman. 

THE Torr. I did not foresee it. 


The Toff is dragged out as tho by 
some superhuman force, and the cur- 
tain falls on the inn, deserted save for 
the inert, white-clad bodies of the 
three dead priests. 


RUSSIA DISCARDS HER OLD NATIONAL ANTHEM FOR 
THE “HYMN OF FREE RUSSIA” 


HE music of a new national 
anthem, born in the heat of 
revolutionary fervor, has been 
written by Alexander Gret- 
chaninov. This is one of the 

latest bits of news to come out of Rus- 
sia. Gretchaninov, already a composer 
of international reputation, is thus 
brought into a degree of world promi- 
nence which he has not hitherto en- 
joyed. He has sent a copy of the hymn 
to a friend in America— Mr. Kurt 


Schindler—and it has already had two 
public performances in New York, at 
a symphony concert of Russian music 
conducted by Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitch 
and at a large entertainment in aid 
of the fund being raised to present the 
Russian people with a-replica of the 


Statue of Liberty. It has been pub- 
lished with an English translation of 
the words (they are commonplace 
enough) by Konstantin Balmont of 
Moscow. 

The new anthem was received cor- 
dially enough; it was listened to by a 
standing audience and had to be re- 
peated. “Sung by a multitude of voices 
it should prove extremely stirring,” in 
the opinion of Musical America. Its 
compass never exceeds an octave, and 
it “has a touch of Russianism that 
gives it a becoming suggestion of folk 
quality.” 

The advent of the new song may 
mean oblivion to the majestic “God 
Save the Czar”’—‘“musically the great- 
est of all national anthems,”—which at 


present is entirely taboo in Russia. It 
is a peculiar coincidence that that mag- 
nificent tune was written by the grand- 
father of Prince Lvoff, the present 
premier of Russia. It dates from 1833, 
when Alexis Lvoff, adjutant of Czar 
Nicholas, was commanded to provide 
a national anthem in his capacity of 
director of the court music. It is to 
be hoped that, when the storm has 
blown over, the old tune will live, per- 
haps with fresh words fitted to it, on 
peaceable terms with its official suc- 
cessor. 

National anthems, like all folksongs, 
are usually of the obscurest origin and 
are rarely written by musicians of the 
first rank. The Austrian national 
hymn, composed by Haydn, is perhaps 
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the only one which has survived its 
lofty origin. Haydn, however, was of 
peasant birth and his music at its best 
frequently has a genuine folk flavor 
about it. It may be well, therefore, 
to examine the record of Gretchaninov 
to see whether he is likely to be one 
of the exceptions to prove the rule. 
Up to the present, Gretchaninov has 
owed his distinction chiefly to his part 
in the renaissance of Russian church 
music, which has taken place within 
the last decades. He is a leader of 
that new school which, to quote Mr. 





CRITIC FOR THE HYPERCRITICAL 


H. K. Moderwell, writing in “The Art 
of Music,” just published, “represents 
in great purity the cult of the national.” 
This school of musicians has under- 
taken to build up a pure ritual music 
for the Russian church. Gretchaninov, 
says Mr. Moderwell, is no mere routin- 
eer and theorist. “Some of his works 
for the ritual will stand as among the 
most perfect specimens of Sacred music 
the world over. Combined with the 
greatest simplicity of method is an ex- 
haustive technical knowledge and a 
practical feeling for the noble and pro- 





A SLAPSTICK SATIRIST OF THE 


N application of the slapstick to 
Satire is the way in which 
George Jean Nathan de- 
scribes his volume of sketch- 
es, “Bottoms Up” (Philip 
Goodman). Mr. Nathan is preeminent- 
ly the satirist of the theaters of Broad- 
way, and Broadway needs a slapstick. 
No one has ever punctured the pre- 
tensions of fashionable drama more 
cleverly. e wields his slapstick not 
only vigorously and with accurate aim, 
but occasionally even with subtlety and 
a sense of real criticism and funda- 
mental truth. Those critics of the 
Broadway drama whose opinions are 
pontifically delivered at regular inter- 
vals might profitably peruse his “Prom- 
enades with Pantaloon,” and read this 
analysis of emotional acting, as it is 
usually perpetrated in the Broadway 
theaters: 


“The art of emotional acting, on Broad- 
way, consists in expressing (1) doubt or 
puzzlement, by scratching the head; (2) 
surprise, by taking a sudden step back- 
wards; (3) grief, by turning the back 
to audience and bowing head; (4) de- 
termination (if standing), by thrusting 
handkerchief back into breast. pocket, 
brushing hair back from forehead with 
a quick sweep of hand and buttoning 
lower button of sack coat; (5) deter- 
mination (if seated), by looking fixedly 
at audience for a moment and then sud- 
denly standing up; (6) despair, by rum- 
pling hair, sinking upon sofa, reaching 
over to table, pouring out stiff drink of 
whiskey and swallowing it at one gulp; 
(7). impatience, by walking quickly up 
stage, then down, taking cigarette from 
case, lighting it and throwing it immedi- 
ately into grate, walking back up stage 
again and then down; (8) relief, by tak- 
ing deep breath, exhaling quickly and 
mopping off face with handkerchief; and 
(9) fear, by having smeared face with 
talcum powder!” 


Nathan thus defines the difference 
between a good aetor and a star: “The 
proficient actor is one who can com- 
pletely immerse his own personality in 
the role he is playing. The star actor 
is one who can completely immerse the 
role he is playing in his own per- 


DRAMA 


sonality.” He is not averse to using 
his satirical slapstick upon his fellow 
critics. He defines the “constructive” 
critic as one who builds up his news- 
paper’s theatrical advertising revenue. 
Comparing the critics with the actors, 
he remarks that the only difference 
between them is that the actors do 
their acting on a platform. But the 
critics, he thinks, are not quite as 
fatuous as the playwrights: “It is a 
favorite challenge of the average 
Broadway playwright to the dramatic 
critic that, if the latter knows so much 
about plays, why doesn’t he write one 
himself. The same question might be 
asked of the average Broadway play- 
wright.” 

With a suggestion of ennui, Nathan 


























YOUNG BUT DISILLUSIONED 

George Jean Nathan sees right through all 
the tricks that Broadway managers play upon 
unsuspecting critics. This is how he is pic- 
tured by John Held in the Theater Magazine. 
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found. It is he who has put into tones 
the supreme poetry of worship.” 

It is one of the ironies of fate that 
the same church for which Gretchan- 
inov has musically done so much, so 
brought its influence to bear against 
his opera, “Sister Beatrice,” that it 
was withdrawn from the stage after 
four performances. It was objected 
to because of the representation of the 
Virgin on the stage. An earlier opera, 
“Dobrynia Nikitich,” was produced at 
the Imperial Opera with great suc- 
cess. 


BROADWAY 


confesses to a greater pleasure in read- 
ing a good play than in seeing one per- 
formed in a Broadway theater: 


“An armchair beside a reading-lamp is 
the only place for worth-while drama. 
If you are one of those who seriously 
contend that such drama should be acted 
in the theater, that the stage is the place 
for such work, that it stands a fair 
chance there, tell me what you think 
would happen to Hauptmann’s ‘Weavers’ 
if, in that wonderful climax to the fifth 
act, the child actress playing Mielchen 
should accidentally drop her panties, or 
to ‘Hannele’ if, at a moment of its poign- 
ant pathos, a shirt-sleeved Irish scene- 
shifter were plainly observable in the 
wings. ... Think of Sudermann’s ‘Prin- 
cess Far-Away’ with a bad cold in her 
head and an obviously tender corn!” 


There is truth, we feel, in Nathan’s 
comparison of American drama of the 
present day with the French: 


“We hear a great deal of the American 
drama’s failure to hold the mirror up to 
nature. This is nonsense, nothing more 
or less. The trouble is not with the 
drama but with the mirror! The Ameri- 
can drama tries to reflect nature in one 
of the little mirrors women carry in their 
vanity-boxes. Some day it may learn— 
as the French drama has learned—that 
when there’s any reflecting of nature to 
be done, you’ve got to use a pier glass. 
We like to believe, we Anglo-Saxons, 
that all drama lies in mortals’ faces, and 
that drama’s purpose is merely to reflect, 
as in a shaving-mirror, men’s tears and 
smiles. The French, a. wiser people, 
know that drama reposes alone in men’s 
bodies.” 

Mr. Nathan defends his own critical 
attitude against any possible accusa- 
tions of flippancy and facetiousness in 
this reflection on dramatic criticism: 
“The error committed by the critic, 
who, night after night, goes to the 
theater in an attitude of steadfast seri- 
ousness and in such attitude reviews 
what he beholds therein lies in his 
confounding of the presentation with 
the institution. His respectful attitude | 


toward the presentation is, therefore, 
under current conditions, eight times 
in ten a direct insult to the institution.” 








CURRENT OPINION FOR AUGUST 


PERCY GRAINGER STARTLES THE MUSICAL WORLD 
WITH A MASTERPIECE 


ERETOFORE serious musi- 

cians have not been disposed 

to regard too seriously the 

brilliant popular successes of 

Percy Grainger. Now at a 
bound the composer of “Molly on the 
Shore,” “I’m Seventeen Come Sunday,” 
“Handel in the Strand,” and other 
catchy rhythms and spicy oddities, has 
revealed himself as a serious and ultra- 
modern composer of astounding origi- 
nality and an erudition worthy of 
Strauss. From the important Norfolk 
Festival comes the report of “The 
Warriors,” a symphonic poem which, 
in the words of one musical critic, 
“makes Stravinsky sound like Mozart.” 
In intricacy, daring, largeness of de- 
sign and breadth of conception, “The 
Warriors” appears to be the most star- 
tling novelty of the season. 

The interpretation furnished by Mr. 
Grainger himself is interesting. By 
warriors he does not mean, apparently, 
the great generals of history, who 
busied themselves with the science of 
military strategy and tactics, but the 
natural-born fighters, lovers of per- 
sonal combat, of all ages and climes— 
“lazy, pleasure-loving men and women 
who would rather fight than work for 
a living.” He says: 

“Often the. scenes of a ballet have 
flitted before the eyes of my imagination 
in which the ghosts of male and female 
warrior types of allztimes,and_ places are 
spirited together f@atiorzy of ‘warlike 
dances, processions, and merrymakings, 
broken, or accompanied, by amorous in- 
terludes; their frolics tinged with just 
that faint suspicion of wistfulness all 
holiday gladness wears. At times the 
lovemakers close at hand hear from afar 
the proud passage of harnessed fighting 
men, and for the final picture I like to 
think of them all living up together in 
brotherly fellowship and wholesale animal 
glee; all bitter and vengeful memories 
vanished; all hardships forgot; a sort of 
Valhalla gathering of childishly over- 
bearing and arrogant savage men and 
women of all ages—the old Greek heroes 
with fluttering horse-haired helms; shin- 
ing black Zulus, their perfect limbs lit 
with fire-red blossoms; flaxon-haired Vik- 
ings clad in scarlet or sky-blue; lithe, 
bright Amazons in wind-swept garments 
side by side with squat Greenland women 
in ornately patterned furs; red Indians 
resplendent in bead-heavy dresses, and 
negrito Fijians terrible with sharks’ 
teeth ornaments, their woolly hair dyed 
pale ochre with lime; graceful cannibal 
Polynesians of both sexes, their golden 
skins wreathed with flowers and wind- 
ing tendrills—these and all the rest arm 
in arm in a united show of gay and in- 
nocent pride and animal spirits fierce and 
exultant.” 


“It may be imagined,” says Mr. Al- 
drich, musical critic of the New York 
Times, “that Mr. Grainger let loose all 


the powers of his imagination and 
opened the flood gates of his orchestral 
rhetoric in embodying this. The piece 
is rather terrifying at first, but it has 
that in it which gains greater signifi- 
cance on repeated hearing. ... The 




















“A THIRD-CLASS MUSICIAN” 

That is Perey Grainger’s rating in 
American Army. 
come a bandsman. 


the 
The great pianist has be- 








din which rises to an almost unbearable 
point in at least two passages is not a 
mere noise-making but the product of 
a perfectly traceable thematic treat- 
ment.” 

Grainger has worked on his sym- 
phonic poem for the last five years. If 
the work embodies his ultimate artistic 


aims, even his stoutest-hearted admir- 
ers may quail, Mr. Aldrich suggests, 
before he carries out to what may be 
the final issue “his reveling in the mere 
sound and volume of strange and un- 
usual instruments, his fondness for in- 
venting and sorting out and strangely 
combining timbers, old and new, for 
the piling up of sonorities, for grind- 
ing together immeasurable harmonies 
and tones and rhythms in a sort of 
ruthless counterpoint.” Besides the 
ordinary instruments of the full or- 
chestra, Mr. Grainger employs the 
members of his beloved marimba 
family, and in addition the glocken- 
spiel, the xylophone, seven bells and 
two pianofortes! There are at least 
fifteen themes in it, and abundant 
passages of real beauty, of true ex- 
pressiveness and poetry, even of genu- 
ine ability. Grenville Vernon, of the 
New York Tribune, calls it a triumph 
of virtuosity. The attitude of musicians 
generally is one of astonishment for 
the ability shown. 

Percy Grainger hails from Australia, 
and, according to the author of “The 
Art of Music,” if Australia had not 
produced him, “the concert-agents of 
the world would have had to invent 
him.” He “never writes a dull note,” 
“his playing is wonderful,” and “he 
ranges from the Faroe Islands to the 
Antipodes.” 

The latest event in the life of this 
musical adventurer has been his en- 
listment as an oboist in the Fort Ham- 
ilton Band of the Coast Artillery, sta- 
tioned at Fort Totten, New York. For 
Percy Grainger, there is nothing ludi- 
crous in this reduction from receiving 
a thousand dollars for a concert to $30 
a month as a third-class musician— 
it is simply the natural, inevitable, and 
“joyously delightful thing to do.” “It 
is especially interesting musically,” he 
is quoted in the New York Evening 
Post. “One gets to know the instru- 
ments, all about each one, and how 
they work together. ... Resta, the 
band, leader here, is a particularly 
brilliant musician.” 

Percy Grainger has always loved 
strange combinations of instruments. 
Sounding brass and tinkling cymbals 
are not empty futile things to him. 
Army music, continues the Post, is 
folk-music to him, and it is worked 
out through these odd instruments. 
That his interest is not pose is quite 
patent in the news that he has sacri- 
ficed his somewhat startling shock of 
hair and has taken Dut his first papers 
to become an American citizen. 

It remains to be seen whether Percy 
Grainger, as bandsman, will be as great 
a success as Percy Grainger, virtuoso 
and composer. 











A GREAT AMERICAN CRITIC 





THE AMERICAN THEATER'S DEBT TO 


RACTICALLY all of the trib- 
utes to the critical power of 
William Winter, who died re- 
cently at the age of eighty- 
one, have emphasized the ex- 
tensive knowledge our most celebrated 
dramatic critic possessed of the litera- 
ture of the past, and his love of that 
literature. This fact strikes our young- 
er editors and writers as an extraor- 
dinary possession for a critic. Modern 
tendencies, as the New York Evening 


WILLIAM WINTER 


without by those who, in his opinion, 
were ignorant. Just before he retired 
from active criticism in the press, a 
certain clergyman, in excoriating the 
theater, declared that “William Winter 
is an enemy of the stage.” The vitri- 
olic quality that William Winter could 
and often did infuse into his pen is 
well exemplified in the reply he made: 


“Any person, whether in the Pulpit or 
out of it, who designates me as an enemy 


I believe that the 
members of the dramatic profession, as 
a class, are as moral and as respectable 


far more interesting. 


as the members of the clergy. I believe 
that the theater, with all its faults, which 
are due to bad management and bad pub- 
lic influence—to evil propensities that are 
in human nature—is of the greatest bene- 
fit to society, and that, rightly adminis- 
tered, it is a blessing to civilization. 

“T also think that Lord Clarendon was 
right when he expressed the opinion that 
clergymen, as a class, in their meddle- 





Post points out, have seem- 


some interference with public 





ingly created a disregard for 
the past in art and literature. 
But William Winter loved 
the past like a partisan, even 
if at times he was inconsis- 
. tent enough to rebuke. con- 
temporary playwrights for 
doing the very things which 
in the plays of Shakespeare 
passed unrebuked. His real 
service to the American dra- 
ma, however, is to be found, 
according to Louis V. De 
Foe, of the New York 
World, in his persistent and 
blazing idealism. He was 
the severest critic of the 
stage; but his severity, says 
Mr. De Foe, was rooted in a 
great love of the theater. 
The attitude he so rigidly 
maintained ' throughout the 
three score years of his ac- 
tivity was eloquently ex- 
pressed by William Winter 
at the remarkable testimonial 
held in honor of his eightieth 
birthday anniversary. Then, 
according to Mr. De Foe, the 
veteran critic said to his au- 
dience of 4,000 admirers: 





“I have always loved the 
beautiful art of acting because 
it is beautiful; and since I be- 
gan to write about it sixty-two 
years ago I have always striven 
to extol its highest forms. 

“Actors are public benefac- 
tors —contributors to the re- 
finement of civilization — and 
therefore to the welfare of 
society. 

“Integrity of purpose, devo- 


critics. 








A CRITIC FOR HALF A CENTURY 
Even in his old age, William Winter’s pen lost none of that vibrant 
and virile brilliancy which made him the greatest of i 


No one, it is said, ever put approval into more pleasing 
phrase; no one ever made merited criticism more severe. 


affairs, are the most mischiev- 
ous persons in the world.” 


Winter was no less severe 
in his castigation of the evils 
within the theater than of 
those without. He referred 
to “the professional proceed- 
ings” of Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell as “nothing but a long 
procession of hussies and 
fools, some of them dissolute 
in conduct and unsavory in 
repute, and all of them mor- 
bid in fiber and unhealthful 
in influence.” Her “Second 





Mrs. ° Tanqueray” brought 
forth these verses on the 


spur of the moment: 


“Most gracious Queen, we thee 
* implore 

To go away and sin no more; 
Or, if that effort is too great, 
To go away at any rate. 


And, further to relieve our 
care, 

Be pleased to capture Mr. 
Blair— 

Conveying him across _ the 
main— 


And never visit us again! 

For we are weary of the mess 
Of tainted females in distress— 
The coarse, unlovely, long pa- 





rades 
Of Arthur Wing  Pinero’s 
jades— 
And there is nothing we could 
spare 
So well as you and Mister 
Blair.” 
oe Grenite The lesson the younger 
generation of literary and 





tion to high ideals, are ex- 

pected of every one. No man expects to 
be rewarded for the performance of duty, 
but a man who has worked as long as I 
have for the public welfare may well say 
lie is not indifferent to public approba- 
tion.” 

Mr. Winter might express his dis- 
pleasure in terms occasionally pug- 
nacious or prudish; but his most ex- 
treme and possibly erratic judgments 
were rooted in a vast erudition. He 


was the most zealous defender of the 
it was attacked from 


theater when 


of the stage is either an ignoramus, a 
fool or a malicious, liar. 

“I have become extremely weary of 
the babble of clergymen about the theater. 
As a rule, they know nothing whatever 
about it; and since they talk from the 
pulpit, where they are shielded from im- 
mediate reply, they can always safely in- 
dulge in the utterance of blather; and 
some of them are always improving the 
opportunity. 

“T believe the theater, as an institution, 
to be intrinsically as powerful for good 
as the church is; and I know that it is 





dramatic critics may learn 
from the career of William Winter; 
thinks the New York Tribune, the 
journal he so conspicuously served for 
forty-four years, is that, no matter 
what the theme may be, the true critic 
is the better equipped for his treat- 
ment of it for a wide acquaintance 
with “the best that has been thought 
and said in the world.” The Tribune 
says: “He was, at his best, a great con- 
structive critic. That is his chief title 
to fame.” 


MO AO TION PICTURES 





ARE PHOTODRAMATISTS PAID TOO MUCH 


EATED next to Channing Pol- 
lock, the dramatist, recently, in 
the projection room of one of 
the leading motion-picture pro- 
ducers, was a young newspaper 
ian who looked upon the screen with 
an expression of acute disgust. Be- 
tween reels he turned in his chair and 
remarked, “This is terrible!” 
“Pretty bad,” the other agreed. 
“Bad?” sputtered the journalist. “It’s 
unspeakable! It’s vulgar and stupid 
and offensive! It’s silly and maudlin 
and ridiculous !” 
“Quite true,” echoed the dramatist, 
who relates the incident in the Pictorial 


OR TOO LITTLE? 


nullifies its effect. It is like buying the 
Venus de Milo because you want the 
stone to build an ice-house. Plays and 
stories previously produced and printed, 
or devised for the screen by authors of 
standing and reputation, are not delivered 
in anything like the form of the photo- 
play. Successful writers do not under- 
stand this form, or its possibilities. Why? 
Because the prices paid for photoplays 
are not high enough to command inven- 
tive and painstaking work, andthe in- 
come derivable from writing motion-pic- 
tures is not big enough, or secure enough, 
to warrant successful authors learning the 
new trade. The whole proposition is re- 
ducible to mathematics. A good photo- 
play should be as carefully worked out 


My company is tired of rehashing old 
novels and old classics upon which there 
were no copyrights; that field has been 
worked out, anyway. And, also, we are 
tired of paying enormous salaries to ac- 
tors. We have t6 have actors, of course, 
and we have to have big names, but we 
need something else—we need ideas, live, 
modern, up-to-date, original ideas by rec- 
ognized writers. Hereafter we are go- 
ing to star the names of the authors of 
our photoplays along with the names of 
the stars that do the plays. We are go- 
ing out after authors who are prominent, 
and whose writings are popular, and we 
are going to make it worth their while 
to give their time and their energies to 
our concern. I am not prepared to state 





Review, “but, after 
all, is there any rea- 
son for getting so 
excited about a pic- 
ture?” 

“There is. 
it !” 

Which is a fair 
illustration, Mr. Pol- 
lock goes on to say, 
of the amazement 
and distress with 
which the average 
author sees his first 
scenarios shot from 
the cinema. Twist- 
ed and turned and 
distorted by editor 
and continuity writer 
and director they 
emerge almost in- 
variably in a form 
scarcely recogniza- 
ble to the author 
who, this one main- 


I wrote 





Deputies, 


prices, our president 
and general manager 
will do’ that. I have 
come to see you mere- 
ly in order to outline 
the scheme to you and 
to make an appoint- 
ment. with you to talk 
the proposition over 
with him.’” 


Followed a séance 
at the office of the 
general manager, “a 
compact gentleman 
enthroned behind a 
roll-top desk in the 
innermost room of a 
suite of offices that 
might have been de- 
signed and decorat- 
ed by the mad King 





In ‘this photoplay of the 


ROBESPIERRE ADDRESSING THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


Reign of Terror the reproduction of the Chamber of 
in which the conspiracy to overthrow Robespierre was accomplished, is faithful 
in detail even to the bust of Brutus on the pedestal in front of the speaker. 


of Bavaria.” This 
dignitary prefaced 
the interview by 
stating that he “rare- 








tains, is not to be 
blamed for the shortcomings 
photodrama. However: 


of the 


“The voice of despair is not the voice 
of criticism, and there would be no use 
wailing about bad motion pictures if there 
were no chance of better. Pure waste of 
time to note that stories intended for the 
screen must always deal with the obvious 
and the elemental, with the body rather 
than with the mind; to call attention to 
the limitations of a medium denied the 
kindling power of words, the niceties and 
beauties of language, restricted to black 
and white, to two dimensions, to a flat 
surface.... The contempt of the men 
now directing the destinies of the film for 
literary achievement and intellectual ac- 
complishment leads nowhere. The pres- 
ent system of utilizing that accomplish- 
ment, when it may be bought cheaply 
and treated as mediocrity dictates, quite 


as a good play. A good play can not be 
carefully worked out in much less than 
a year. A good photoplay rarely brings 
more than a thousand dollars. Authors 
of good plays are not to be enlisted at a 
thousand dollars a year. When the heads 
of cinema concerns are willing to pay 
one-tenth as much for literature as they 
pay gladly for a funny walk, and will 
treat the producers of that literature with 
one-hundredth part of the same respect, 
the films may bring forth, or retain, a 
Sudermann or a D’Annunzio!” 


In much the same vein Irvin Cobb 
details a recent experience of his own 
which he thinks is representative of 
the experiences of many authors and 
is not exaggerated. A literary agent 
for a motion-picture concern had called 
upon him and said, in substance: 


ly read anything that 
authors wrote,” intimating by manner 
and tone that he had neither the in- 
clination nor the time to waste in read- 
ing; but his “advisers had informed 
him that the visitor was a writer by 
trade and had written a short story or 
a novel, or a play, or something, which, 
under skilful handling by his incom- 
parable staff of scenario editors and 
directors, might be made over into 
more or less suitable material for 
screen purposes.” Therefore he was 
willing to buy because “my literary 
scout says you are pretty well known 
to the public.” In a more hopeful 
tone, this author concludes that when 
men of such type and limitation are 
gone—and they are rapidly going— 
“the moving-picture business will be- 





come what it deserves to become—not 
only one of our six greatest industries 
but the greatest single factor for the 
education, upbuilding and the sane 
amusement of the masses of the people 
that has ever been conceived.” 
Admitting that many criticisms, such 


THE PHOTODRAMA 





AS A FINE 





as Cobb and Pollock make, are justifi- 
able and that the photodrama is sus- 
ceptible to great improvement, it is 
contended by Rob Wagner, a well- 
known scenario editor, writing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, that insofar as 
celebrated authors are concerned, “they 
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are the loudest in denouncing our 
‘piffling’ stories; yet many of the most 
ferocious denouncers treat us shame- 
fully and send us all the junk they 
cannot sell to the magazines. Some of 
the worst stuff we get comes from men 
with great names.” 


WHAT THE SCREEN DRAMA NEEDS TO BECOME ONE OF 
THE FINE ARTS OF THE WORLD 


HE motion picture of the near 
future will be produced so 
cheaply that it will be more 
popular in the American home 
than has ever been possible 

of the more expensive piano or organ. 
The projection machine will be as 
common as the phonograph of to-day 
and the films of dramas and comedies 
will be as numerous as phonograph 


Dr. Freeburg maintains that one of 
the great weaknesses of the motion 
pictures of to-day is that they are too 
short-lived. The picture is produced, 
sent over its circuit, and then scrapped 
—and usually forgotten. In this fact, 
he argues, lies the bar to artistic 
achievement in the making of pic- 
tures, and he goes on to say, in the 
New York Times: 











MARY PICKFORD GOES TO WAR IN THE MOVIES 





| As “The Little American” this superpopular screen star scores another success in a | 


play the main action of which is locate 
| at its best as well as worst. 


somewhere in France and which reveals war 





records. Furthermore, when the mo- 
tion picture reaches this stage of de- 
velopment it will automatically cease 
to be “an art in its infancy” and will 
become’ “one of the fine arts of the 
world.” This striking forecast is made 
by Dr. Victor O. Freeburg, head of 
the photoplay department of Columbia 
University, in whose student classes 
more than twenty states of the Union 
are represented. 


“When the movies become as common 
as phonographs, they will have the su- 
preme necessity of being artistic—or more 
artistic than they are now. For this 
reason: When a motion picture that can 
be exhibited repeatedly at will and studied 
at leisure is possible, the photo-playwright 
will have a tremendous incentive for care- 
ful creation. It will be profitable and 
necessary for the cinema composer, as I 
like to call him, to exert his utmost efforts 
to achieve artistic and lasting excellence. 

“Imagine that music were only ten 





years old—that melodies and harmony 
and flutes had just been invented. Would 
you expect it to be a supreme art—an 
art without flaws? 

“When Mischa Elman plays ‘The Hu- 
moresque’ for the phonograph record, he 
can’t play in a slipshod or indifferent 
way. He knows that the record of his 
interpretation will be kept in thousands 
and thousands of households, that his 
playing will be repeated forever, perhaps. 
That furnishes the incentive of perma- 
nence. The artist realizes that his work 
must stand the acid test of time. Dvorak 
had exactly the same incentive when he 
wrote the piece.” 


In championing the future of the 
photodrama, this savant is by no means 
oblivious to some of its immediate 
shortcomings. Lack of artistic unity 
is the principal one, he thinks, and this 
is due in the main to the “pernicious 
mania” for featuring some star, or 
great director, or some producer. It 
is his conviction that no one element 
in the completed whole should be fea- 


tured at all, any more than there is 


any single overshadowing architectural 
feature to the Cologne Cathedral. Dr. 
Freeburg also deplores the “almost uni- 
versal mediocrity of screen stories,” 
which weakness will not be corrected 
until “the author and director habitual- 
ly work hand in hand.” Another handi- 
cap to the apotheosis of the movies 
lies in the fact, he points out, that 
they are too rigidly standardized in 
length. He says, in this connection: 


“The ideal motion picture should be 
from three to ten reels long. Why should 
we take it for granted that 5,000 feet is 
the right length for all our feature pic- 
tures? The length should be determined 
by the intrinsic worth of the picture as 
a story. It would be absurd to order 
Beethoven, for instance, to write a so- 
nata a month, and to make each twenty- 
one pages long. Or to ask a poet to make 
each poem just seventy-nine lines long. 
Yet that’s about what we’re doing in the 
movies now. When the motion picture 
becomes a mature art all this will stop.” 


BEST-SELLING MOVIE NOVELS INVADE THE 


LL the sins and half of the 
virtues of societ, using the 
word in its larger sense, have 
been respectively charged 
and credited to the movies. 

If a murder is committed, the latest 


LITERARY FIELD 


sensational melodramatic success of the 
film drama is to blame. If an unusal 
number of marriages is reported, the 
reason is to be seen in the prevalence 
of such photoplays as make the trip 
to the altar and the hike to war equally 


attractive. Now it appears that the 
mechanism by which the popular fiction 
of the day is manufactured, written or 
dictated has been, or is being, revolu- 
tionized by the pictures. Witness the 
number of current best-selling novels 
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whose parents were motion-picture 
scenarios. Legions of movie fans are 
the readers of these best sellers. Those 
who see the picture follow up the story 
in their favorite newspaper and then 
buy the book. Or they read the book 
and post off to the photoplay house to 
see again how the fire-escape hero and 
his pickaback bride look when they 
are dangling from the window-sill with 
the flames licking at them. There 
is the universal appeal. The appeal 
makes the demand. The demand makes 
the market; and Albert Payson Ter- 
hune, newspaper man, novelist, consult- 
ing scenario expert, with twenty years 
of news, editorial and fiction experi- 
ence, observes, in the New York Even- 
ing Post, that the so-called movie novel 
is monopolizing the road in the race 
for popularity. 

Are these novels, taken by and large, 
better or worse than the ordinary best 
sellers that have had no scenario par- 
entage? Mr. Terhune thinks they are 
better, if anything; that they contain 
more interest, more holding power, 
more fiction fundamentals than the 
“porch book based on what the writer 
is pleased to call inspiration.” He be- 
lieves that the elements of action in 
the scenario-novel are the reasons for 
its superiority.. He sees in the grow- 
ing popularity of these novels a reason 
for the slump that befell the “ordinary 
best sellers” last summer. There were 
comparatively few of them, and they 
sold poorly. Why? Because, we read, 
when the vacation crowd had a moment 
for reading in the afternoon, the time 
was devoted to some serial or book 
that could be seen on the screen in the 
village in the evening. It,is with an 
eye to this audience that the publishers 
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AS JACK 


the golden eggs, while the giant is asleep. 








AND THE GIANT LOOK ON 


t ¢ The impersonator of the giant, 
is actually eight and one-half feet tall in this screen version of the fairy classic. 


THE 


SCREEN 
Jack, in the person of Master Francis Carpenter, is shown stealing the hen that lays 


James Tarvin, 








are constantly adding scenario-novels 
to their lists. According to this student 
of the situation, those who are now 
pooh-poohing the novelization of the 
scenarios “will see a time and soon 
when this literary hack business will 
be out of the hack class; when it will 
be a means of preserving some highly 
original and worthy plots that come 
to the literary public by way of the 
screen.” However, he makes admis- 
sions: 


“No one yet has converted a scenario 
or a play into a great novel that would 
be as good a piece of work as’if the 
rewrite man had fathered it from the 
conception of the plot to the ending that 
accomplished his literary purpose. The 
results from making a novel out of a 
scenario and from developing it from 
an original plot are not comparable. The 





elements of the two books are dissimilar. 
The’ scenario-novel is essentially action, 
picture upon picture of dramatic incident. 
The other is interpretation, literary por- 
traiture, climatic action or moralization. 
The scenario best seller and the legitimate 
novel move in two separate lines, lines 
that never will meet. . 

“The scenario novel has all the ele- 
ments of the best sellers in a primitive 
form, but it is getting nearer and nearer 
every year to what is best in temporary 
fiction. It is not extravagant to say that 
within the next two or three years some 
of the best best sellers will be the books 
written from the moving-picture scenarios. 
The novelist and the scenario writer are 
getting into closer partnership every day. 
But do not misunderstand me. A great 
play has been taken from a book, but 
never has a great book been written from 
a play. Nevertheless, the scenario novel 
is making a large place for itself.” 


LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE MONTH 


[The following film productions are selected by CURRENT OPINION in consultation with 


the National Board 


of Review of Motion Pictures as being among the best new achieve- 


ments of the photodrama in addition to those mentioned in the magazine previously.] 


THE LITTLE AMERICAN. Artcraft, 5 
reels: Mary Pickford, in the title rdle of 
this new war picture produced by Cecil B. 
De Mille, exerts all of her personal charm 
and appeal, and, as usual, scores an indi- 
vidual success. It is a dramatization of the 
first days of the war in northern France 
and Belgium. There is a strong’ sentimental 
interest (in which the heroine, of course, is 
the center) with a German- American and a 
Frenchman as rival lovers of the little 
American heroine. It is one of the most 
convincing and realistic war pictures that 
has yet been screened and has some very 
big moments. 


ROBESPIERRE. Export and Import Films, 
7 reels: In magnitude of staging and num- 
ber of characters engaged, this picturization 
of the Reign of Terror ranks as one of the 
most ambitious photodramas of the year. 
The story concerns itself exclusively with 
the fall of autocracy in France, beginning 
with a survey of conditions before the Bas- 
tille was taken, and leading the spectator 
intelligently through the stirring events that 
followed the fall of that notorious fortress- 
prison. The trial scene, in which Robes- 
pierre is overthrown, is built with remark- 
able attention to detail, comprehending hun- 
dreds of characters who unanimously suc- 


. 


ceed in refuting any possible charge of be- 
ing court-room dummies. 


THE IMMIGRANT. Mutual, 2 reels: In 
these two thousand film feet of Charlie 
Chaplin we get a new and, if possible, fun- 
nier-than-ever variation of the Chaplin 
walk. It happens when the boat rolls, and 
the boat does little else during the entire 
first reel. The picture is, of course, replete 
with Chaplinesque business which cannot be 
adequately described. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. Fox, 5 
reels: It is not Young America alone which 
will thrill and shudder over this film ver- 
sion of the great fairy classic. One can 
hardly be too old or.too young not to re- 
spond to the spell which the camera casts in 
this charming picture. Twelve months were 
required to make it at a cost of $600,000, 
the result being a motion-picture production 
comparable to Peter Pan. 


WILD AND WOOLLY. Artcraft, 5 reels: 
Featuring Douglas Fairbanks, this begins by 
being a clever burlesque on Western melo- 
drama, until it reaches its climax, when it 
becomes a stark frontier melodrama itself. 
A cow in a clover field, a cat with a catnip 


ball or a monkey with a peck of peanuts 
never had a more enjoyable time than 
the irrepressible Douglas Fairbanks extracts 
from nearly every situation, most of which, 
by the way, are considerably older than the 
star himself. 


FRECKLES. Lasky-Paramount, 5 reels: 
The screen version of a recent best seller by 
Gene Stratton Porter in which Jack Pickford 
plays the part of the freckled hero with con- 
siderable versatility and distinction. He is 
successively the most sorrowful, bored, 
tough, stupid and cheerful-looking ‘boy that 
can be imagined. Acting like this will soon 
give him a better title to fame than merely 
being the brother of the highest-salaried 
actress in the world. 


THE MILLIONAIRE VAGRANT. Kay 
Bee-Triangle, 5 reels: The story of a rich 
young man who, on a wager, lives in one 
of his own tenements on six dollars a week 
and there rushes into romance and has his 
eyes opened to the hardships of the poor. 
The theme is rather ancient and inconse- 
quential. Any rich young man with six-a- 
week ideas of this simple kind would have 
a time being a successful hero, and this one 
is no exception. 
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HE powerful reflectors of the 
giant telescopes in our famed 
observatories have at last af- 
forded material for a work- 
ing hypothesis regarding such 

mysteries as the celebrated black holes, 
the so-called coal sacks, in giant star 
clusters. To put the matter with more 
accuracy, it is noticeable in pictures of 
the milky way or in a region where 
the stars are especially plentiful that 
small areas may exist all but empty of 
visible stars. An enlargement of a 
photograph by Barnard, the preemi- 
nent student of this subject, has brought 
the effect out more than once. How 
can such great “holes” through the 
stellar system be surrounded by a 
plentitude of stars moving more or less 
at random so as to give a high den- 
sity of star distribution right up to 
the sharply defined edges of the holes 
and yet leave the holes empty of stars? 
With help of all astronomical experi- 
ence, we can not explain the mystery 
by the absence of stars. The dis- 
tinguished director of Lick Observa- 
tory, Doctor W. W. Campbell, in his 


MYSTERIOUS OBSTACLE TO THE PASSAGE OF LIGHT 
OUR STELLAR SYSTEM 


recent remarks on the nebule in the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
said he was inclined to assume with 
Barnard and others, that the stars are 
actually there and that they are in- 
visible, because invisible materials be- 
tween us and the stars are absorbing 
or hiding the light which the stars 
are trying to send:us. Much of the 
interesting structure of the Milky Way 
is probably due to obstruction in a 
like manner by materials lying be- 
tween us and the great clouds of 
stars. Certainly there are now many 
other lines of evidence in support of 
this hypothesis that invisible matter ex- 
ists in abundance within the stellar sys- 
tem. Doctor Campbell observes that 
Newcomb and Kelvin, working inde- 
pendently and on the assumption that 
the motions of stars are generated 
by gravitational attractions originating 
within the stellar system, were unable 
to account for the high observed veloc- 
ities of stars except on the hypothesis 
that the visible stars contain only a 
small fraction of the matter existing in 
the system. The greater part of the 











OBSTRUCTION OF LIGHT HERE AND THERE 
Here we see the Milky Way in Ophiuchus, showing apparent absorption effects as 
photographed by the illustrjous Barnard with the ten-inch Bruce telescope of the Yerkes 
observatory. 








attracting material in the stellar sys- 
tem being non-luminous, would be in- 
visible. Then, too, there must be an 
enormous amount of comet materia! 
distributed throughout space. The as- 
tronomers discover only a _ negligibly 
small proportion of the comets which 
pass near the center of our solar sys- 
tem. May not comet material exist also 
in abundance in the systems of the 
other stars? 

Again, students of meteors have es- 
tablished that the separate little bodies 
which collide with the earth’s atmos- 
phere and are responsible for the so- 
called shooting-stars are stupendous in 
number. It has been estimated that as 
many as twenty or thirty millions of 
such bodies collide with the earth every 
twenty-four hours. How incomparably 
and inconceivably greater must be the 
total number in our solar system! The 
power of these countless particles to 
obstruct the passage of light is not 
negligible. There may be many such 
particles. To quote Doctor W. W. 
Campbell’s words from Science: 


“The so-called new stars, otherwise 
known as temporary stars, afford inter- 
esting evidence on this point. These are 
stars which suddenly flash out at points 
where previously no stars were known to 
exist; or, in a few cases, where a faint 
existing star has in a few days become 
immensely brighter. Twenty-nine such 
stars have been observed in the past three 
centuries, nineteen of them since 1886 
when the photographic dry plate was ap- 
plied systematically to the mapping of the 
heavens, and fifteen of the nineteen are 
to the credit of the Harvard observers. 
This is an average of one new star in 
less than two years in the last three de- 
cades; and, as some of the fainter new 
stars undoubtedly come and go unseen, it 
is evident that they are by no means rare 
objects. Now all of the temporary stars 
except five appeared in the Milky Way, 
and four of the five exceptions are worthy 
of note. Two of the five appeared in 
well-known nebule; another was located 
close to the edge of a spiral nebula, and 
quite probably in a faint outlying part of 
it; a fourth was observed to have a neb- 
ulous halo about it; and the fifth was 
but meagerly and imperfectly observed. 
Keeping the story as short as possible, 
a temporary star is seemingly best ex- 
plained on the theory that a dark or 
relatively dark star traveling rapidly 
through space has met with resistance, 
such as a gveat nebula or cloud of 
particles would afford. While passing 
through the cloud th: star is in effect 
bombarded at high velocity by the resist- 
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ing materials. The surface strata be- 
come heated, and the luminosity of the 
star increases rapidly. The new star of 
February, 1901, in Perseus afforded in- 
teresting testimony. Wolf at Heidelberg 
photographed in August an irregular neb- 
ulous object near the star. Ritchey’s 
photograph of September showed exten- 
sive areas of nebulosity in all directions 
from the star. In October Perrine and 
Ritchey discovered that the nebular 
structure had apparently moved outward 
from the star. Going back to a March 
photograph, taken for a different purpose, 


Perrine found recorded upon it an irreg- 
ular ring of nebulosity closely surround- 
ing the star which was not visible on 
later photographs. The region seeemed 
to be full of nebulosity not visible to 
us under normal conditions. The rush- 
ing of the dark star into and through this 
resisting medium *made the star the 
brighter one in the northern sky for 
several days. The great wave of light 
going out from the star when at this 
maximum brightness traveled far enough 
in five weeks to fall upon non-luminous 
materials and made a ring of nebulosity 
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visible by reflection. Continuing its prog- 
ress, with a speed of 186,000 miles per 
second, the wave of light illuminated the 
material which Wolf photographed far 
away from the star in August, the mate- 
rial which Ritchey photographed still far- 
ther away in September, and the still 
more distant materials which Perrine and 
Ritchey photographed in October, No- 
vember and in later months. We were 
able to see this material only as the very 
strong wave of light which left the star 
at maximum brightness made the mate- 
rial luminous in passing.” 


PRINCIPAL DEFECTS IN YOUTHS EXAMINED FOR 
SERVICE IN THE NAVY 


HE first and most common of 
all the defects discovered in 
the young men who present 
themselves for admission into 
the United States Navy is de- 

fective vision, according to Doctor 
Charles A. Costello, who writes in The 
American Journal of Public Health. 
More than a third of the total number 
of rejections in the recruiting offices 
are due to this cause. It is a surprising 
fact that the majority of these are 
young men who were unaware of any 
abnormality in their eyes until they 
failed to read the eye card at the mini- 
mum distance required—fifteen feet. 
Men with vision less than the pre- 
scribed standard are not of any use 
in the navy, as in this branch of the 
military service they must have two 
good eyes and be able to see without 
the aid of glasses. The glasses, it is 
true, may be perfectly fitted but they 
are subject to accidents such as the 
breaking of a lens, fogging in a rain 
or mist, glare in bright sunlight and 
so on. 


“A ship and the lives of its crew de- 
pend entirely upon the eyes of the men; 
so it can readily be seen a visual mistake 
is a serious matter, and can only be 
avoided by the absolute maintenance of 
the standard required by the Navy regu- 
lations. ‘ Before leaving this subject, I 
wish to suggest that the vision test is 
the easiest, and also the means most fre- 
quently resorted to by those individuals 
who desire for selfish or other motives 
to be disqualified in the physical exam- 
ination and in this way avoid doing 
their duty. The utmost care must be 
taken by the examiner to preclude the 
possibility of any imposition being prac- 
tised on him, and if his suspicions are 
aroused, a thoro test by a competent 
oculist should be made before a man is 
finally disqualified.” 


The second cause of rejection and 
one of the utmost importance in the 
opinion of the medical expert whose 
words we quote, is what the doctors 
call “pes planus,” which means what 
the people call flat feet. This condition 
seems to be in a sense a popularly mis- 


termed defect. Doctor Costello thinks 
some distinction should be made be- 
tween a physiologically flat foot, the 
type of foot most frequently seen, and 
the foot in which the arch is broken, 
or rather broken down: 


“Physiological flat feet are character- 
istic of some races, especially those who 
do not wear shoes and are commonly 
seen in the white race as well. They sel- 
dom cause any trouble, and as far as 
the individual is concerned, he probably 
never is aware his feet are different from 
other men’s until he reaches the recruit- 
ing office. In making examinations of an 
applicant’s feet, it is well for the surgeon 
to show as little concern as possible. .. . 

“The man with feet in which the 
arches are broken is useless as far as 
active military service is concerned, for 
he is not only unable to perform his work 
aboard ship where he is constantly on 
steel decks, but when ashore as a mem- 
ber of a landing force he is unable to 
walk any great distance without discom- 
fort; and consequently will always be 
found among the stragglers. This type 
of foot is always a cause of permanent 
rejection and unless it is painful and 
causes difficulty ‘in getting around, no 
advice is necessary.” 


The third and next important cause 
for rejections is defective teeth. This 
in itself is very surprising when one 
considers the number of dentists in the 
country. Nevertheless, nearly a third 
of the rejections, speaking roundly, at 
the recruiting stations are for teeth 
which have been neglected until their 
condition is such that they are beyond 
the possibility of repair. 


“The minimum requirements of twenty 
sound teeth, of which there must be four 
opposing molars and four opposing in- 
cisors, with crown and bridge work count- 
ing as sound ieeth, are fair, and a man’s 
mouth could hardly be considered in good 
condition without conforming to this re- 
quirement. A peculiar coincidence I have 
noticed in the examination of applicants 
who have defective teeth is the frequency 
that defective vision is present in the 
same individual; from this I am led to 
believe that the man, with a mouthful of 
decayed teeth, develops a toxin which in 


some way is partially responsible for the 
condition of his eyes. Teeth, as we now 
understand them, are the cause of many 
of our ills, and as it is necessary for a 
man in the Navy to be in a constant state 
of good health his teeth must be in a good 
condition, otherwise, he is a victim of his 
own toxins; and living, as he necessarily 
has to, in confined quarters aboard ship 
he is less resistant to outside infections, 
as well as a menace to other members of 
the crew, through common use of the 
same drinking fountains and as a bacteria 
carrier. Men of this character are not 
desirable and must be rejected tempora- 
rily until they have the proper dental 
work done.” 


The foregoing causes of rejection 
are the cardinal offenders encountered 
and are ever present to a degree that 
disqualifies more young men than all 
other defects combined. Unfortunately 
the defects of the eye and of the teeth 
are conditions which undoubtedly play 
a great part in the early life of a young 
man and with little effort could be 
remedied, thereby saving many boys, 
considered backward in school, the 
handicap of going through life with a 
meagre education, while their fellows 
who have had the advantage of proper 
care and treatment are able, because of 
their better state of health, to embrace 
every opportunity. offered to them. 

Another but not so frequent cause 











WHAT MAKES THE DARK HOLE? 


The appearance is known as “coal sacks,” 
and it is a characteristic of Sagittarius, photo- 
graphed by Barnard with the ten-inch Bruce 
telescope of the Yerkes observatory. 




















of rejection is defective hearing, due 
to perforations of the tympanum, in- 
flammatory conditions of the Eusta- 
chian canal, impacted ear-wax and the 
like. Perforation of the tympanum is, 
of course, permanent, producing a di- 
minution of the auditory sense, and 
consequently is always a cause of re- 
jection. Inflammations of the Eusta- 
chian tube may be remedied, perhaps, 
to some extent, but Doctor Costello 
has seldom seen a case in which nor- 
mal hearing—ability to hear the whis- 
pering voice at fifteen feet or a ticking 
watch at forty inches—is_ restored 


THOSE SUBMARINES 


sufficiently to enable a man to pass this 
standard test. Impacted ear-wax is a 
minor condition and can readily be re- 
lieved if the patient will only follow 
instructions : 


“Color blindness is another frequent 
and very important cause for rejection. 
In the Navy, especially, a man must have 
perfect color perception, and any signs 
of hesitancy or doubt he may display in 
selecting various color skeins must be 
carefully observed. Individuals with this 
defect are not safe men at sea, as can be 
readily understood when one considers 
that a fatal mistake may be made by a 
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man who cannot distinguish between a 
red and a green light. There is, however, 
another very common condition, namely, 
color ignorance. For this, I can see no 
reasonable excuse, and I am convinced 
it should never occur if proper instruc- 
tion had been given in the schoolroom. 

“Hernia and hydrocele are common, 
and while they are both a cause for per- 
manent rejection, the recruit should be 
advised that a simple surgical operation 
will cure either one. Varicocele is of 
importance only when it is large, and as 
that also can be cured a minor operation 
should always be advised. The same is 
true of hemorrhoids,” 


PRESENT INTERNAL CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF THE GERMAN U-BOAT 


O change of structure is im- 
plied in the report that Ger- 
man submarines cut wire net- 
ting with great shears. But 
there have been changes. The 

submarine is no longer an exceedingly 
delicate structure liable to be sunk by 
the slightest blow from a surface boat 
or by a shell from a gun. The sub- 
marine, says The Scientific American, 
is not so easily sent to the bottom as 
it was. In its early form it consisted 
of a single shell with few if any in- 
terior bulkheads and it was an ex- 
tremely delicate affair. The new Ger- 
man U-boats receive a large measure 
of protection from their outer false 
hull, which can be badly penetrated or 
shot to pieces without affecting the 
stability or the flotation of the inner 
water-tight hull. Hence, when a de- 
stroyer or a submarine-chaser makes a 
rush at a German U-boat, it not only 
must cut through the outer but must 
reach the inner hull with sufficient 
force to open it to the sea or to start 
leakage along the seams. Moreover, 


shells which strike the outer huil of the 
conning tower may burst without any 
of the fragments having sufficient 
energy to penetrate the inner hull. 
These facts must be borne in mind 
when estimating whether a submarine 
which has been struck by a shell has 
been sent to the bottom. 

Broadly speaking, observes The 
Scientific American, there are two 
types of submarine—one in which the 
cigar-shaped structure constitutes prac- 
tically the whole of the boat, and the 
other a double hull structure: 


“To the former class belongs the Hol- 
land type, as used in our own and the 
British navies, and in the latter class are 
included the Lake type, as used to a cer- 
tain extent in our Navy and as adopted in 
a modified form by the Germans in their 
U-boats, and also the Italian Laurenti and 
the French Laubeuf designs. It should 
be noted, however, that in the Holland 
type as developed in or own and. the 
British navies, a light exterior deck struc- 
ture is built upon the cigar-shaped hull 
proper, and in the newer types this has 


been enlarged and extended until the later 
boats may be said to be a combination 


of the Holland and Lake ideas.” 


The German U-boat, as the world 
has come to understand it to-day, con- 
sists of an interior, pressure-resisting 
hull, circular in cross section and of 
very strong construction. The hull is 
heavily framed and divided transverse- 
ly by several water-tight bulkheads. It 
extends for about two-thirds of the 
length of the boat, its ends being closed 
by dished bulkheads. Above the center 
of the hull and formed integrally with 
it is a conning tower which, in the 
very latest German boats, is protected 
with from two and a half to three 
inches of armor. 


“Around the boat proper is built an 
outer hull, which, being open to the sea, 
and therefore not subjected to hydrostatic 
pressure, is constructed of relatively light 
plating. This hull is of a form approxi- 
mate to that of a surface ship and is de- 
signed to give the vessel a fair freeboard 
and a suitable form for driving at high 
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VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL SECTIONS OF A GERMAN SUBMARINE 


The picture is taken through the longitudinal axis of the vessel. 
explored or discovered but this is to overlook the fact that many of 


shallow waters have been resurrected. 


It is often said that the secrets of the German submarine can not be 
these craft have been captured, while not a few sunk in comparatively 
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speed on the surface. At the bow and at 
the stern, as in all submarines, are trim- 
ming tanks, which are utilized to bring 
the vessel to the proper fore-and-aft trim 
for diving. At the center of the pressure- 
resisting hull are the main and auxiliary 
ballast tanks, which are used for destroy- 
ing the buoyancy of the boat and bring- 
ing it to the submerged condition ready 
for submergence.” 


Forward, at the bow of the inner hull 
and opening into the torpedo compart- 
ment is the torpedo room, from which 
torpedo tubes pass through to openings 
in the outer shell. They are closed by 
doors which can be opened when tor- 
pedoes are to be fired. In the fore- 
most compartment and below the inner 


portion of the tubes are the -torpedo- 
trimming tanks, into which a certain 
amount of water equal in weight to the 
weight of the torpedo discharged is 
admitted to correct the trim. When the 
torpedo is discharged the bow is re- 
lieved of a weight of from one to two 
thousand pounds, according to the size 
of the torpedo, and if water were not 
admitted the bow would instantly begin 
to rise. The operating room is located 
immediately below the conning tower 
with which it communicates by ladder 
and from which it can be shut off by a 
water-tight hatch, so that if the con- 
ning tower should be destroyed by a 
shell the admission of water to the 
hull below will be prevented. 
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“The smaller U-boats which the Ger- 
mans possessed in 1914 had a speed of 
about fourteen knots on the surface and 
seven knots submerged. The later boats 
of the type which visited Newport last 
year are of about eight hundred tons dis- 
placement, with 16 knots surface speed 
and 9 to 10 knots submerged speed. Be- 
cause of the large amount of fuel oil 
which can be carried in the outer hull the 
U-boat has a wide radius of action. Ac- 
cording to a description published by a 
German officer in a Berlin paper, the 
U-47, an 800-ton boat, has a radius of 
5,000 miles at eight knots speed, and there 
is reason to believe that the smaller boats 
at the same speed of eight knots and 
with an extra supply of fuel, are able to 
cover from three thousand to thirty-three 
hundred miles.” 


THE CUNNING DISPLAYED IN THE SINKING OF 
A GERMAN STEAMER 


ERMANY may well claim 
to be a master in the art 
of destruction, observes The 
Scientific American, and it 
was exemplified in the subtle 

technique of the sinking of the Lieben- 
fels in Charleston last February. Never 
was ship more cleverly sunk. The ship 
was seen in the morning to be sinking 
and tugs put off only to have their as- 
sistance refused. It was observed that 
a dead light under the counter on the 
starboard side was open, but altho at- 
tention was called to the fact no effort 
was made to close it. The covers of all 
hatches but one were displaced. Slowly 


is commonly kept, as well as salt water 
to ballast the ship when she carries no 
cargo. There is a piping system lead- 
ing from the double bottom -to the 
boilers, and pumps to force the water 
to them. There is also means of intro- 
ducing water into the double bottom 
from the sea so that in case of emer- 
gency, salt water might be used in the 
boilers. In addition to this, there is 
a system of piping running to the con- 
densers and also to various parts of the 
ship to supply salt water. This has direct 
connection with the sea through a main 
sea valve, and in addition to the system 
to the main condensers, there is a sys- 
tem connecting with the auxiliary con- 


denser. The divers found that the valves 
in these systems of piping had been tam- 
pered with in such a way as largely to 
escape observation. For instance, the 
valve would look complete and in perfect 
condition, but when the. valve cover was 
lifted it would be found that the valve 
disk hal-been removed and then the 
cover replaced to conceal the mischief. 
Thus the entire piping system of the 
vessel was open to the sea. 

“The manholes that open into the 
double bottom of the vessel were not 
directly opened, but had been slacked off 
slightly, so that there would be a consid- 
erable leakage through them. To all ap- 
pearances they were closed and certainly 





the ship sank, the thing be- 
ing intentional and designed to 
block the channel to the navy- 
yard. There were navy divers 
in port and they were told to 
investigate. A careful study 
was made to discover what pos- 
sible means had been employed 
to effect the obviously inten- 
tional sinking of the ship. It 
was determined that twenty- 
eight different things might 
have been done which would 
admit water into the vessel in 
‘such a way as to escape the 
observation of any but a very 
careful diver. 

When the diver entered the 
hold and examined the wreck 
he discovered that the crew 
had used twenty-seven of the 
twenty-eight possible schemes. 
The Scientific American is not 
permitted to enumerate them 
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a diver working under conditions 
of semi-datkness would be led to 
believe that they had not been 
tampered with. . But upon investi- 
gation it was found that many of 
these manholes had been dropped 
half an inch or so, so as to per- 
mit the water to enter the hold. 
In order to hamper the work of 
the diver as much as possible, ob- 
structions were placed in his way 
and, for example, an iron ladder 
was jammed up against the main 
sea valve in such a way as to pre- 
vent any one from reaching it. 
The diver had to raise the plating 
in the floor of the engine room 
and pass under this through a 
complicated mass of piping to 
reach the main sea valve. 
“Everything was done in a very 
thoro manner except that the 
crew neglected to .destroy or 
throw away all the valve disks. 
Many of them were found scat- 
tered about the vessel and were 
fitted back in place. In other 
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“A modern ship is. equipped 
with a double bottom in which 
space fresh water for the boilers 


THE SUBMARINE SHELL 


Here we have a transverse section through the conning 
tower showing the interior (circular) pressure-resisting hull and 
the lighter exterior hull, which is open to 


the sea. 


the propeller shafts had also been 
removed to admit water, and 
there were leaks in the boilers.” 














FREUDIAN FANCIES 


IS THE PSYCHO-ANALYZED SELF A LIBEL ON 


T seems a pertinent psychological 
reminder of the baser side of liv- 
ing, assumed in the Freudian psy- 
chology, to reflect that the horrors 
of murder, rapine and pillage are 
perpetrated daily by persons who a few 
years ago were at home a body of ten- 
der-minded citizens, observes Doctor 
Joseph Jastrow in the Chicago Dial. 
If this be a form of the passion at the 
basis of Freudian psychology, with the 
subconscious thinly buried by the re- 
sistances of outward conformity to a 
conventional code of morals, the posi- 
tion of the great psychologist Freud 
of Vienna becomes less of a libel upon 
mankind. Freud, and the psychologist 
who has somewhat detached himself 
’ from the parent school, C. G. Jung,* 
must at any rate be considered for the 
light they throw upon human motive. 
One may wish that the Freudian psy- 
chology had been built up by men more 
alive to the varied springs of action 
in refined persons, more sympathetic 
with the delicate products of intellec- 
tual insight, less absorbed in the re- 
volting aspects of a degenerate hu- 
manity. Yet the facts they have col- 
lected stand. The abnormal has given 
a clue to the interpretation of the nor- 
mal, bringing with it such of the mud 
that attaches to deep-sea dredgings. 
When the psychologists of the future 
stand a little way from the canvas, 
they will interpret the composition 
more truly. The casual critic will be 
less offended by the details and more 
concerned, with the meaning of the 
whole. Freud and Freudian interpre- 
tations have become familiar if con- 
tested issues. Whether the principles 
they posit express a keen insight in- 
to the frailties of the human, all too 
human, or constitute a libel upon its 
fair name is the tangible point of dis- 
cussion, but we must not inject the 
moral issue into an investigation of 
purely scientific fact. If the Freudian 
interpretation of human motives and 
of their mechanisms and relation be 
sound, it is just as valuable whether 
its statement is pleasant or unpleasant, 
fit for family reading or only for the 
expert’s library. Without nauseating 
ourselves with details of Jung’s “case 
histories,” Doctor Jastrow notes: 


“Here the one clue is hysteria, and the 
analysist of hysteria must be keen to 
recognize human motives as they ap- 
. proach the abnormal, in a measure that 
constitutes almost an independent clin- 
ical sense. The intense personalization of 
hysteria, the readiness with which im- 
aginings are projected into realities, 
the craving for interest—all these make 
a culture-bed for neurosis. But most 


* PsycHOLOGY OF THE Unconscious. By C. G. 
Jung. Moffat, Yard. 


THE HUMAN RACE? 


cases of entanglement of motive—which 
warp and twist the mind as an in- 
strument of torture—are not so sim- 
ple. Unlike murder they will not out; 
but like the sense of guilt, they trouble 
and produce unrest. Dr. Jung devised 
the psycho-analytic method of the asso- 
ciation to meet this situation. The or- 
dinary person will react with an asso- 
ciation to an average list of common 
words with a degree of regularity that 
while variable can be statistically pre- 
dicted. But let there be introduced some 
clue-words with which an emotional ef- 
fect is involved, and there arises a hesi- 
tation, a resistance that lengthens the 
reaction and sets the mind to disguising 
what might be a revelation. Bring these 
several clue-words together, and you have 
the skeleton of the plot, which is like- 
wise the skeleton in the closet, often un- 
suspected. Dr. Jung gives many pages 
of curves of reaction-times, in which 
these resisted reactions tower above their 
ordinary fellows, like the sky-scrapers in 
the New York vista. Follow the clue, in- 
spire confidence, and you get a confes- 
sion, and with this psychic cathartic the 
troubled spirit is purged. Conflict is the 
clue to all situations; the conflict of 
private longing and public achievement, of 
suppressed desire and the stern realities 
of existence. Despite this, the normal 
person achieves a unified personality that 
emerges by shedding what is irrelevant, 
unseemly or impossible and developing 
what is approved; outwardly we all are 
our chastened or at least censored selves. 
Inwardly we may be a sea of trouble. 
The conflict is between the conscious and 
the subconscious strivings, those that get 
a chance for expression, and those for 
which normally repression is the fate. 
The psycho-analyst reveals how the other 
half lives; to many this is merely a 
slumming expedition; to others it is the 
most precious kind of psychologizing.” 


When the “conflict” is strong it be- 
comes a “feud” and personality is a 
divided house. Such is hysteria, which 
in the end produces the alternating 
personalities that represent the faulty 
and difficult maturing of a self. It is 
at this point when the patient is of the 
adolescent type that the psycho-analyst 
seeks an unhappy love affair and finds 
what he seeks. In this search the 
dream is the most alert assistant. For 
the dream is “uncensored,” as the jar- 
gon of this subject has it, and itself 
develops a plot and invents incidents. 
These have one meaning according to 
the acknowledged pattern of the cen- 
sored mind, but quite another when 
read in terms of the subconsciously 
suppressed meanings. 


“The dream is a product as rich as life 
itself. Thus you set free the process of 
symbolizing, which roams from allegory 
to mysticism, from obscenity to mythol- 
ogy, from cryptic utterances to delirium. 
Through such thinking, to the extreme 
Freudian, runs a dual code, with one 


meaning at the surface and a running 
commentary in the forbidden realm. To 
unravel the cypher leads to the dis- 
covery of the Freudian mechanisms. 
These cannot be discussed; but the con- 
ception of a neurosis as a faulty maturing 
(on the basis of hereditary disposition) 
leads to a special emphasis upon the 
stages of growth when a declaration of 
independence is essential. Hystericals 
are persons that mature weakly, imper- 
fectly, inadequately; in a critical sense 
only a few put away childish things and 
become properly adult. This too long 
and too strong assertion of the infantile 
habit of mind plays its part in neurosis. 
The overdoing of home-ties makes for 
persons who never learn to stand alone. 
More particularly the psychology of the 
father as the forcible expression of au- 
thority has a dismal responsibility. In 
the relations of daughter to father, of 
son to mother, Jung traces the seeds of 
mal-adjustment and discontent; the father 
pattern becomes an obstacle to the daugh- 
ter when confronted with suitors, and 
even her ‘own mother stands as a rival 
in the suit for paternal favor.” 


The Freudian psychology, then, at- 
tempts a generic view of the conditions 
of psychic living. It finds a critical 
expression in the manner in which it 
divides men and projects new boun- 
daries among the varieties of person- 
ality. James made an epochal division 
of men when he distinguished the 
tough-minded from the tender-minded. 
Nietzsche speaks of Apollians and Di- 
onysians. Others see the world of 
character ranged in classic and roman- 
tic camps: 


“Tung speaks of the extraverted and 
the introverted; both occur in patho- 
logical form; but the hysterical intro- 
versions, which depreciate the external 
actualities and substitute for them the 
self-centered projections of an intangible 
world of desire, contribute the inerest- 
ing vagaries for the psycho-analyst’s art. 
Values positive and negative lie here; the 
dreamer, the system-maker, the poet, the 
mystic are of a nature all compact; and 
this element of the romantic, senti- 
mental creature misnamed homo sapiens 
demands an outlet, which the neurotic 
seeks in a perverted satisfaction. The 
tough-minded, matter-of-fact realist has a 
fairly straight road to travel; his satis- 
factions are as simple as his desires, and 
a Weltanschauung is a*superfluous piece 
of baggage. The tender-minded wander 
in a network of invitation and tempta- 
tion, and an uncharted jungle lures them 


” 


on. 

What the future of Freudian phi- 
losophy may be who can tell? Has it 
unlocked the key to the mysteries of 
the imagination, to the mystery of 
Hamlet, of the world? If the life we 
live be all a dream, it rests upon Freu- 
dian foundations. 


\ 
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A NEW MECHANICAL AID TO THE STUDY OF 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


HE dense ignorance of one 
another’s languages manifest- 
ed by the nations of the earth 
has become an obstacle to 
concerted international action, 

and for that reason analysis of the 
mechanism of speech has acquired im- 
portance. He who wishes to learn how 
to speak a foreign tongue, observes 
London Nature, from which these facts 
are taken, must necessarily devote 


much of his time to the acquisition of 
He will most easily 


the pronunciation. 





NATURE OF THE MECHANISM 


In this illustration (figure one) we see a Marey Tambour. 
membrane and § is the style. 


learn to become proficient at this dif- 
ficult art if he can ascertain precisely 
what he has to do with his organs of 
speech in order to articulate with cor- 
rectness. 

This necessity for accurate informa- 
tion on the subject of what are called 
“speech movements” has led to the de- 
velopment of that branch of science 
known as experimental phonetics. It 
may be defined as the specialty which 
has for its object the accurate analysis 
of speech by mechanical means. Among 
the numerous instruments which have 


been devised under the spur of the new 
need is one of particular importance— 
the phonetic kymograph. It is essen- 
tially an adaptation or rather an appli- 
cation of the Marey tambour to lin- 
guistic purposes. It is a mechanism by 
means of which vibrating air is com- 
municated to an elastic membrane and 
the vibrations of this membrane are in 
turn communicated to a very light 
needle or “style.” The vibrations of 
the style are generally recorded on a 
revolving drum covered with smoked 
paper or some 
similar contri- 


“ 





vance. Tambours 
may be of vari- 
ous sizes or mate- 
rials. A very use- 
ful type is one in 
which the mem- 
brane is made of perished rubber and 
measures very little in diameter. 


MM is the 


“Air vibrations set up by speech may be 
communicated to the tambour in three 
principal ways: (1) from the mouth, (2) 
from the nose, (3) from the outside of 
the larynx. A rubber tube is attached to 
the tambour, and at the end of this tube 
is fitted (A) a mouthpiece (into which 
the observer speaks), or (B) a nasal olive 
(which fits into one nostril), or (C) a 
‘larynx capsule’ (which is pressed firmly 
against the outside of the larynx)... . 

“The most useful single tracings that 
can be made on the phonetic kymograph 





SALT AS A GUIDE TO THE 


HERE is every reason to be- 

lieve that, in consequence of 

the long and careful inves- 

tigations of Professor John 

Joly, the eminent British ge- 
ologist and physicist, the salt of the 
ocean has been made to yield an an- 
swer to the question of the age of the 
eatth. The general idea of it is very 
simple, says Dr. G. W. Bulman, writ- 
ing in Science Progress (London), 
altho the difficulties of working it out 
in detail are immense. 

Salt is being carried down every 
year into the sea, where it steadily 
accumulates. If then—assuming an 
ocean originally saltless—we divide the 
amount of salt in the ocean by the 
amount carried in every year, the quo- 
tient will be the age 
of the earth. Profes- 
sor Joly works it out 
to ninety-nine million 
years, which he after- 
wards, making allow- 
ances for certain possi- 
bilities of error, re- 
duces to ninety millions. 


‘ 


to muscular movements made in pronouncing it 


THE EARTH 


Certain comments suggest them- 
selves. To comprehend these we must 
consider first the distribution of salin- 
ity. In Sir John Murray’s first-hand 
study of the depths of the ocean we 
learn that salinity is raised by evap- 
oration and lowered by dilution with 
fresh water either from rainfall or 
from rivers.* Where the evaporation 
outweighs the supply of fresh water 
the salinity increases. This is the case 
in the Mediterranean and in the Red 
Sea, where the air is dry and hot, 
and in the ocean north and south of 
the equator, where the warm trade- 
winds blow, producing a strong evap- 
oration. In such places a high salinity 


*TuEe Deptus oF THE Ocean. By Sir John 
Murray and Johan Hjort. The Macmillan Co. 
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‘ MAP OF A SPOKEN WORD 

This is the mouth tracing of the trisyllable “po-ta-to,”’ eae analyzed with reference 
i 


gure three.) 


are those which result from speaking into 
the mouthpiece. More detailed informa- 
tion may, however, often be obtained by 
taking nose and mouth tracings, or mouth 





THE CONTRIVANCE DISSECTED 


This is figure two and in A we have the 
mouthpiece, in B the nasal olive and in C the 
larynx capsule. 
and larynx tracings, simultaneously, or 
by taking tracings of all three kinds at 
the same time. 

“The accompanying illustrations show 
the nature of kymographic tracings and 
the deductions which can be made from 
them. Fig. 3 shows a mouth-tracing of 
the English word potato. .The horizontal 
parts of the line show the places where 
no air issues from the mouth, 7. e., the 
‘stops’ of the consonants p, t, and ¢t. The 
three steep rises in the line mark the 
plosions of these consonants. The small 
waves are caused by the air set in vibra- 
tion by the vocal chords when ‘voice’ is 
produced; in this diagram they represent 
the vowels. The regular wavy line figur- 
ing in this and other illustrations is a 
time-measurer.” 


AGE OF 


will pe found. There is a steady in- 
flow of Atlantic surface water with a 
salinity of about thirty-six per thou- 
sand into the Mediterranean sea, where 
the water removed by evaporation is 
far greater than the supply of fresh 
water, so that the salinity rises. The 
rise is accompanied by an increase in 
density, which is accentuated by the 
cooling down in winter, and the sur- 
face water becomes so heavy that it 
sinks and becomes the bottom water 
of the Mediterranean. Such details 
afford a view of the local complexities 
of the problem. 

Two further considerations are to 
be kept in mind, says Doctor Bulman. 
One of these has to do with the actual 
occurrence of salt in the geological 
sequence of strata. The 
other touches on the 
underlying and neces- 
sary assumption that 
the primeval ocean was 
practically saltless: 


9 “Salt occurs in the 
strata of various geolog- 
ical ages. In our own 











country great deposits occur in 


THE BEE 


AND THE BLOSSOM 
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we think that our Triassic salt de- 








the Trias. In Germany immense 
quantities—including the famous 
potassium and magnesium salts of 
Stassfurt—are found in the Per- 
mian. The noted salt mines of 
Wieliczka are of Miocene age. In 
India in the Salt Range, ‘it occurs 
in solid cliffs, which, for extent 
and purity, are stated to have no 
rival elsewhere in the world.’ The 
Indian salt is of Devonian age. 
In the Silurian of North America, 
again, deposits of salt 14 to 40 
feet thick occur. 

“Now if we compare in a broad 
and general way these salt de- 
posits from the Silurian to the 
Miocene it is impossible to sug- 
gest that the Tertiary oceans were 











WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE 


Here is a small portable kymograph as used in ordinary 
language lessons—whether English or French or any other 
European tongue. 


posits, or the German Permian, 
came from oceans richer in salt 
than those Devonian seas which 
yielded the salt of the Salt Range. 
“And the general aspect of the 
marine faunas of the various 
periods do not indicate any grad- 
ual increase in the saltness of the 
seas. ... But there is even a sug- 
gestion that the ocean has been 
growing less salt. Consider the 
Mollusca. Brachiopods, cephalo- 
pods, pteropods—which are ex- 
clusively marine—have diminished 
in comparison with the lamelli- 
branchs and gasteropods—which 
are also fresh-water forms.” 





If, as Professor Joly sug- 
gests, the rocks of the earth 








salter than the Primary, as they 
ought to have been. The seas 
which could give us the salt beds of the 
Salina group of North America and those 
of the Indian Salt Range must have con- 


tained—one suggests—at least as much 
salt as those of to-day or of the Miocene, 
which gave the Polish deposits. Nor can 





FLOWER MECHANISMS THAT WARD 
OF SELF-FERTILIZATION 


LOWERS seem to have invent- 

ed for themselves ingenious 

mechanisms to insure their 

own cross-fertilization and to 

prevent self-fertilization. These 
mechanisms are still mysteries in some 
respects and on every botanical excur- 
sion, Doctor Herbert Waldron Faulk- 
ner says, he has come across a new 
trick and one very amazing to himself 
in spite of his long experience and 
close study of this subject. He sus- 
pects there are many secrets of the 
process still to be made plain. 


“The strange and surprising mecha- 
nisms with which the flowers make sure 
of their own cross-fertilization are so va- 
rious and so dissimilar that I become 
bewildered in attempting to classify them. 
Every flower seems to be a law unto it- 
self, and to have worked out a scheme 
of its own to delude the unsuspecting in- 
sect. Some flowers have developed simple 
devices for protecting the stigma from 
its own pollen. Then there are arrange- 
ments like pistons for pushing forward 
the pollen, so that it will be gathered 
before the stigma is ready for any. In 
other cases the stamens move as if they 
were living tentacles, or springs of a 
catapult, to dust the visitor with pollen. 
And besides all these, there are count- 
less inventions, impossible to coordinate. 
They remind one of the model room of 
the Patent Office. Multitudes of minia- 
ture working models of machines are as- 
sembled: marvels of ingenuity and fer- 
tility of invention. But our floral mech- 
anisms have this advantage over the pat- 
ented prototypes—that they, at least, help 
to keep the plants alive, and to aid them 
in their struggle for existence, which 
cannot be said in favor of all products 
of human invention, for we know that 
many an inventor has starved.” 


* MYSTERIES OF THE FLOWERS. 


By Herbert W. 
Faulkner. New York. 


F. A. Stokes Company. 


- 


The flower called turtle head, for 
example, never opens its mouth very 
wide nor does it show its pistil very 
conspicuously. This is concealed in 
the roof of the mouth, the stigma just 
above the opening, where it is sure to 
touch the back of an entering bee. 
Back of this the four stamens cluster 
into a sort of arbor or bower, united 
by their furry anthers, which are 
pressed close together, in pairs, face 
to face, thus holding in charge the 
pollen till the right moment arrives. 
Watch a burly bumblebee arrive with 
some pollen on its back. See him rub 
some of his charge on the stigma, then 
plunge deep into the downy throat of 
the flower and probe for nectar. But 
when he is satisfied, see how he be- 
comes entangled under the little bower 
of stamens, how he struggles to free 
himself and in so doing pulls the an- 
thers away from one another and dusts 
his back with ‘the fine, white pollen. 


“The anthers do not return to their 
first position, but remain forever sepa- 
rated, and thus we can tell that a flower 
has received a visit. Any extra pollen 
left over is soon to fall back into the 
throat of the flower, upon its downy 
filling, where it may yet be gathered on 
the face and head of another bee, as 
powder from a powder-puff. 

“As the pollen is locked up between 
the anthers until the bee has touched the 
stigma and fertilized it, the flower is 
practically sure that none of its own 
pollen can affect it... . 

“The bumblebee, a frequent visitor to 
the iris, seems to know exactly what is 
expected of him, for, alighting on the 
drooping petal, and following the guide- 
lines of its veins, he crawls crouching 
under the arched pistil and down the 
low-vaulted passageway it forms, till he 
is able to reach down into the nectary 


are having their sodium con- 
tents washed out continually, the newer 
formed deposits should have less than 
the older, 


OFF THE PERIL 


with his. proboscis and drink his fill. 
But, to leave these close quarters, he must 
back out, and in so doing must neces- 
sarily brush his hairy shoulders against 
the anther, dusting himself with pollen. 
Backing still farther, he passes under 
the little tongue, which, lifting, closes 
against the ears above, thus protecting the 
stigmatic surface from any of the pollen 
of home production. 

“But the bee is now free to go to an- 
other flower, carrying his pollen load just 
where it will strike the stigma. How- 
ever, as he passes under the arched can- 
opy of the new flower, the little tongue 
will act not as a valve to close, but as a 
scoop to scrape the pollen off upon the 
stigma.” 


Now the flower of the garden sage 
is ready to open and receive the call 
of a bee. For such a visit it has not 
long to wait, for the bee has already 


come to the flowers lower down on 


‘the spike and gladly mounts to this 


one, newly opened, with its fresh store 
of nectar. He crawls deep into the 
blossom and in reaching down for nec- 
tar he strikes his head against the in- 
ner end of one of the crescents, caus- 
ing it to tilt and bob down its anther 
bucket, thus spilling pollen upon his 
back. But Nature sees to it that he 
does not self-fertilize the flower. The 
pistil is too short to reach his back. 
So the bee, having finished with the 
youngest flower of the spike, carries 
his burden away to an older flower, 
low down upon another spike. It is 
a flower which has been open a day 
or more and whose pistil has so elon- 
gated and curved downward as to ob- 
struct the entrance and surely to take 
up some pollen from the bee passing 
under. Thus is a _ cross-fertilization 
accomplished, and thus is the danger 
of self-fertilization averted. 
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A SPIRITUALISTIC RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 


NE of the curiosities of 

our time, whether considered 

from a literary or from a 

religious point of view, is 

the novel entitled “The Sorry 
Tale,” * communicated over a “ouija- 
board” to Mrs. John H. Curran, of 
St. Louis, by the personality that calls 
itself Patience Worth. The book deals 
with New-Testament times and is of 
somewhat the same type as “Quo 
Vadis” and “Ben Hur.” It is attract- 
ing international attention. William 
Marion Reedy, editor of the St. Louis 
Mirror, calls it the most remarkable 
piece of literature he has ever read. 
The Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, the 
new pastor of the London City Temple, 
declares: “Its theme is tremendous. 
Its pages are full of passion, power, 
tragedy, spiritual beauty and moral 
splendor — aside from the figure of 
Christ that forms its focus.” 

It appears that the manifestations 
of “Patience Worth” originated in the 
casual manipulation of a “ouija-board” 
as a form of entertainment for a party 
gathered in the home of Mrs. John H. 
Curran, wife of. the former Commis- 
sioner of Immigration of St. Louis. 
Mrs. Curran had not been inclined to 
attach importance or significance to 
the antics of “ouija-boards” up to the 
time when the remarkable communica- 
tions of Patience Worth began. But 
gradually she was impressed by the 
fact that something extraordinary was 
happening. She was carried out of 
herself by messages that exhibited re- 
markable literary quality and that ex- 
pressed a personality as distinct and 
different from that of Mrs. Curran her- 
self as it would be possible to imagine. 
She called into counsel Caspar S. Yost, 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, and William Marion Reedy; and 
these two professional writing men 
watched her as she recorded poems, 
parables, short stories, plays and novels, 
in varying Old English dialects, involv- 
ing the use of unfamiliar words in 
meanings most recondite. 

The writings of Patience Worth 
have been published in part in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat and Reedy’s 
Mirror. They appeal to a writer in 
the New York Evening Post as origi- 





*Tue Sorry Tare: A Story oF THE TIME OF 
Curist. _By Patience Worth, Communicated 
ar Mrs. =_ H: Curran. Edited by Cas- 


par S. Yost. olt. 


GOSPEL STORY 


nal, charming and vigorous. He speaks, 
in particular, of a play, “Redwing”; a 
long dialog narrative, “Telka,”’ and 
“The Merry Tale,” an uproarious Old 
English story of a broad humor and 
vital characterization which would have 
done credit to Chaucer. All these may 
be regarded as a prelude to the mag- 
num opus, “The Sorry Tale.” 

The new story retells the life of 
Jesus in a form bold and unique, and 
with much deep wisdom. It is a “fifth 
gospel,” according to Mr. Reedy, and 
it is written in a quaint language that 
is its own and no other’s—not a lan- 
guage in imitation of old or middle 
English, but a language of locutions 
and turns of phrase and formation 
of words peculiar to Patience Worth. 
It has the local color of Palestine 
and Rome. There are one hundred 
characters in it—real characters ex- 
pressed in action, not superficially 
described. The central character is 
a son of Tiberius Cesar by a Greek 
slave, a woman of great beauty and 
of noble blood. He is born in a 
leper’s hovel outside the walls of 
Bethlehem, on the same night that 
Christ is born within the walls. In 
the bitterness of her passion, the 
mother names him “Hatte” (or Hate), 
and hate is the emotion that rules him 
through tragic years to a tragic end. 
His ‘life runs parallel with that of 
Jesus—one embodying hate as the other 
embodies love. He mocks at Jesus, and 


‘even spits at him on the occasion of 


the miracle of the casting of the nets. 
As Patience Worth narrates the in- 
cident: 


He [Jesus] stood even as the boat 
started off the shallows, and_ lights 
gleamed upon His locks, and His mantle 
of coarse stuffs hung soft unto Him, and 
His lips moved. And all who listed stood 
mute before the spell of the music of 
His voice. 

And the boat slipped unto the waters 
off the shallows. And they watched, and 
behold, He bade that the nets be spread 
and let fall. And behold, Simon the 
fisher, let down the nets but his words 
spake: “Why dost thou bid that we fish 
in the fished waters? It is vain.” 

And Jesus made answering: “Dost thou 
leave thy net down in no faith how may 
it find aught save thy folly?” 

And He caused that Simon bring up 
the net. And Simon fell upon his face 
and cried out: 


“I am a wicked man! Behold, before 


thee have I set my doubt. Aye, and how 
may a man’s doubt become greater than 
his God, save that he put his doubt before 
his God?” 

And Jesus said: “Thou hast acknowl- 
edged thy doubt and fallen down before 
it. Cast thou the nets!” 

And Simon let fall the net unto the 
waters and behold, the waters stirred and 
the boats swayed, even so that it seemed 
that storms lay beneath the water. And 
they made to draw forth the nets and 
behold, the fish leaped high and the silver 
shewed glisted within the light. And with- 
in the boat the men were not enough that 
they draw forth the nets. And they that 
watched saw, and men sprang unto the 
waters and swam to the spot and lended 
aid that they bring forth the nets. And 
they marveled and said: “What is this 
man?” And they cried: “Master! Master!” 

And behold, their voices arose unto a 
tumult as they brought the nets back unto 
the shores, and men swam with the boat 
and held unto the nets that they bring 
forth the catch. And when they had come 
unto the shore and the boat lay within the 
shallows Jesus called forth unto all of 
them and delivered the fish unto them. 
And they cried: 

“This is wondrous! What is it?” 

And Jesus made answer: “This is 
naught. For the netting of fish is little 
unto the bringing forth of men.” 

And Simon fell upon his face and spake 
unto Him of his wickedness. And Jesus 
said: 

“Arise and put thy nets by; for thou 
shalt weave a net of thy love and bring 
forth men.” 

And they spake: “It shall be; for this 
man hath looked unto lands and even tho 
his nets slipped the waters his dreaming 
was not there.” 

And they spake unto Him more, say- 
ing: “It hath come that thou hast lain 
low fever and hath cleansed and healed. 
What is that that is thine that is no 
man’s?” 

And He answered: “The time is not 
come that thou shalt know, but it is true 
that no man will hark save that a loud 
noise setteth up. Thou mayest not know, 
but within thy land the eyes shall ope and 
the ears hark; unto the eye’s undoing and 
the confounding of the years.” 

And behold, afar there sat Hatte. ... 

And he arose and spat. And behold, 
Jesus stepped Him back that the spat fall 
not upon Him, and lo, where it fell He 
bended Him down and plucked up a white 
bloom. And He held it forth unto Hatte 
and spake: 

“Look! even a man’s hate may bloom: 
This is the folly of all men. And they | 
shall yet know that they may not offend 
against the God; for their folly shall undo 














THE STRANGE STORY OF PATIENCE 


‘them. A man’s hate mounteth up unto 
the pinnacle of heights, but to meet God. 
Man’s path is upon a wheel. Even so is 
God upon the wheel and he shall come 
upon Him; for behold, the wheel is Him. 
Ye make much of wisdom, yet I say me 
that men are but babes that the tides shall 
wash unto naughts.” 

And Hatte stood him listing, and his 
lips curled. And behold, Jesus put within 
his hand the bloom. And they that had 
seen this marveled and spake: “This man 

‘doeth things that setteth man’s wonder 
running upon legs!” 


By the outworking of motives and 
events, the child of hate is one of the 
two men who hang beside the Savior 
on Calvary: 


And it was true that they made ready 
that they should crucify the transgressor, 
and the spirit of evil mounted the rabble. 
And it was true that Rome unloosed skins 
of wines among them. And at the high 
hour, behold, the streets cried out like 
wild things. Men ran thither and yon, 
laughing or shrieking, bearing stones and 
sticks of broken woods. And Rome sat, 
fatted, comfortful, and smiling. 

And behold, the pits were oped, and 
they delivered unto the hands of the war’s 
men, and they whom Rome had set mad, 
Jesus Christus and the son of Tiberius! 
And it was true that Rome had shut up 
her doors and left be that that would. 
And the sun was o’erclouded and shone 
but to hide. And the blade’s men bore 
forth Jesus Christus, whom they had 
stripped naked, and He shrunk beneath 
their eyes and cast His eyes down. And 
lo, they laid hands upon Hatte and 
stripped him, and the women that looked 
upon this withdrew and hid. 

And they cried out: “Who art thou, 
thou thief of the temples? Who art thou?” 

And Hatte stood like unto one who 
wandered upon some far height. And 
they cried aloud: “Behold the son of 
Tiberius! Behold him!” 

And they laughed and cast stones and 
bits of stone wares and rotted fruits and 
filths of the street’s-ways. And Hatte 
stood, empty. And Jesus Christus spake 
not. And they decried Him, crying out: 
“Behold the King of the Jews! He is the 
son of who! He is a false prophet! 
Stone Him! Stone Him!” 

And they lay hands upon them and beat 
them on the path’s-way, even as wastes 
upon waters. And their flesh was torn 
and the hairs of their heads torn out, and 
lo, blood shewed upon their faces and 
their naked flesh. And the chill of the 
after-storm was upon Jerusalem, and they 
shook in cold quaking. And they that 
taunted them brought forth waters and 
cast o’er them; even did they bring forth 
heated brands and put unto their flesh. 

And lo, among them stepped the Son of 
God, silent. They knew Him not. And 
Hatte held his head high and stepped 
regal, even tho his withered leg gave way 
and was dragged at his stepping, for the 
weighting down of them that beset him 
was o’ermuch. 

And they wearied of their taunts, for 
no manner of outcry came there for to 
feed their madness. And they cried out: 
“Crucify them! Spread them ope! Shew 
unto all men that enter the city, the Son 
of God and the son of Tiberius! Ha, ha, 














SHE TRANSCRIBED “THE SORRY 
TALE” 


Mrs. John H. Curran, wife of the former 
Commissioner of Immigration of St. Louis, re- 
ceived, through the medium of a ouija-board, 
the revelation of the personality that calls itself 
Patience Worth. 








ha! Down the flesh of Rome beneath all 
men! Crush the blood of Tiberius be- 
neath the heels of men where he hath 
crushed the flesh of our tribes!” 

And it was true that the Jews were 
mad, and, mingled with the Romans with- 
in one cup, had they fallen. And when 
the cry had gone up “Crucify them!” be- 
hold, Hatte looked unto Jesus Christus, 
whose body was sagged of weakness, and 
with his own arms did he cast off them 
that clung, and tear him through flesh 
unto His side and lift Him up. And his 
lips spake: 

“Seest thou? It is the end of the paths. 
Thine of love and mine of hate lead thee 
unto a common thing.” 

The plot, as William Marion Reedy 
follows it, is worked out with the pre- 
cision of a Sardou, and its culmination 
is not discovered until the very end. 

“Tews, Romans, Greeks, Arabians, move 
in the story—each one to a definite pur- 
pose. The miracles of the four gospels 
are retold for the reader with a new turn 
or twist that gives vraisemblance if not 
verity, and there are new and striking 
miracles that do not mar the harmony of 
the history as we know it. The conversa- 
tions of Christ are beautiful in form and 
orthodox in spirit even where and when 
they depart farthest from the recorded 
words of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
The scene in the garden of Gethsemane 
is an exquisite piece of writing, while the 
version of the trial and the crucifixion of 
Jesus is of a marvelous meticulosity of 
strange detail. The very last scene on 
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the last page of the book is a piece of 
anguishing irony, as I read it—the wise 
man of the East, the clever fakir, Ahmed 
Hassan, a comic-shrewd picaresque char- 
acter, and Aaron, the idiot son of the 
faithful Peter, ward of the faithful ser- 
vitor Panda, disappear over the hills as the 
women weep at the foot of the cross, the 
idiot boy laughing as he goes. The book 
is full of the writing that biblical scholars 
call wisdom. It is beautiful and deep 
when one has mastered the difficulties of 
its form. The descriptions of life among 
shepherds, fishermen, barterers, life in 
hovel and hill-cave and in Herod’s and 
Tiberius’ palaces are vivid as they are in 
such a book as ‘Quo Vadis’ or ‘Ben Hur’ 
or Croly’s ‘Salathiel’ or the unfortunately 
forgotten Ingraham’s ‘Prince of the 
House of David,’ with which, naturally, 
this story is compared by anyone familiar 
with the fictional treatment of the su- 
preme tragedy of human history. ‘A Sorry 
Tale’ is original in every aspect in which 
it can be considered and it appeals to all 
the emotions with the sureness of literary 
artistry. It contains but one thing that 
might be historically or topographically 
anachronistic: it says that Bethlehem is a 
walled town, for which apparently there 
is no recorded verification. It is correct 
in its detailed mores of the Jews and even 
in the matter of costumes and minor do- 
mestic manners. And its demonstration 
is not inconsistent with the pure teachings 
of the Savior. It has every characteris- 
tic of a contemporaneous document—or 
creates the illusion of such quality. And 
all this comes into being by way of a wo- 
man whose learning is exceedingly limited 
and her experiences as well, who has had 
no discoverable familiarity with the places 
and times and people described so faith- 
fully, and has never shown any literary 
ability aside from her participation as 
controlled amanuensis for the personality 
that communicates through her presidency 
of the ouija-board—Patience Worth.” 


To Dr. Joseph Fort Newton the story 
appeals principally as a profound sym- 
bol of the duality of life. “Love and 
hate, purity and impurity, come to the 
same end—that is the shadow whose 
long dark pall falls over the life of 
man, beclouding faith and obscuring 
hope.” Yet “the Shadow of God is the 
place of light and hope. There can be 
no shadow without light, and he who 
follows ‘that strange man on the Cross’ 
need not fear even the Valley of the 
Shadow.” 

The New York Times Review of 
Books comments: 


“It is a wonderful, a beautiful, and a 
noble book, but it is not easy to read 
and it is not for those who delight in best 
sellers, who like a novel which can be 
galloped through in an evening. Its ar- 
chaic language and its frequently indirect 
modes of expression make necessary con- 
stantly the closest attention. Whoever 
would read it through will need to be 
well supplied with time and patience. But 
if he appreciates the noble and the beauti- 
ful in literature he will be well repaid. 
And he will marvel more deeply than 
ever over the mystery of ‘Patience 
Worth.’” 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR AUGUST 


A CREDO FOR AMERICAN FATHERS 


HE trouble with the American 
father, according to Cleve- 
land Moffett, is that he does 
nothing to fit himself for the 
responsibilities of fatherhood. 

In other things he is intensely prac- 
tical. If he buys an automobile he 
learns to run it; if he takes up golf, 
or billiards, or politics, he spares no 
efforts to master the game. But “when 
infinitely precious lives are put into his 
keeping,” Mr. Moffett says, “he seems 
to think himself qualified to guide these 
lives and to make all decisions con- 
cerning them, including punishment de- 
cisions, without competence or prepara- 
tion.” He “gives far less thought to 
children problems than he would give 
to dog problems, or horse problems, or 
poultry problems, if he was ambitious 
to win a blue ribbon at some country 
fair.” 

And yet, Mr. Moffett exclaims, there 
are blue ribbons that his children must 
win or lose. Blue ribbons of happi- 
ness! Of health! Of success! Half 
an hour a day of serious personal at- 
tention would go far towards deciding 
those issues. Half an hour a day is 
surely not too long to give to the con- 
structive work of being a father. 

Mr. Moffett passes on to offer a num- 
ber of suggestions to American fathers 
bearing on the training of their chil- 
dren. He goes so far as to formulate 


a creed for them to use. He writes 


(in McClure’s) : 


“What, then, shall we tell our children 
to believe? What religion shall we give 
them? We must give them the religion 
that we have ourselves, the religion that 
we live by ourselves. It is idle to think 
we can make them accept any other re- 
ligion. Children are exceedingly discern- 
ing; and if they see father, whom they 
admire, getting along with some make- 
shift religion or no religion (except Sun- 
day golf) they will listen, unconvinced, 
to mother’s Sunday School exhortations. 
They will say their prayers in a perfunc- 
tory way. They will wonder why father’s 
religion isn’t good enough for them. What 
prayers does father say? 

“Tt may be that father says much better 
prayers than he himself realizes; if his 
children admire him there must be some- 
thing in him to admire, for children know. 
Perhaps he is a great worker, and work 
is worship. Perhaps he is kind, and kind- 
ness is worship. Perhaps he reverences 
whatever power set the suns and nebule 
whirling in the vastness of space, and 
reverence is worship. 

“Let father justify himself before his 
children. Let him speak out bravely what 
he does believe. If he finds no creed 
ready made, let him formulate one. And 
let him not be ashamed if his creed con- 
tains no incomprehensible dogmas, it may 
be all the better for that. 


“I believe in work and the joy of work. 
I believe in service and the joy of service. 





I believe in the care of the body, abste- 
miousness, exercize, for without health I 
can do nothing. I believe in the power of 
will and its growth by training, in the 
power of self-control and its growth by 
training, in the power of love qnd its 
growth by training; not love for personal 
salvation, but love for humanity that must 
abolish poverty and war. I believe in uni- 
versal education and equal opportunity— 
for men and women alike. I believe in 
the Christ spirit, I bow before the Su- 
preme Creator and draw strength and 
comfort from the ocean of soul-force that 
surrounds us. 


“T say confidently to hustling efficiency- 
worshiping American fathers that if they 
will thus formulate their half-forgotten 
religious ideas and try to live by them, 
they will be astonished at the benefits re- 
sulting not only for their sons and-daugh- 
ters (through force of example) but for 
themselves, through a revitalizing of their 
spiritual natures. ; 

“In helping the next generation they 
will help themselves. 

“They will rediscover eternal truths, 
always known to women—that there is 
practical, every-day efficiency in religion, 
practical every-day value .in prayer, real 
worth-whileness in entering a spiritual 
temple (no matter the sect) and in 
listening to the universal soul-language of 
chanting choir and throbbing organ. 

“They will find here courage, comfort, 
humility, resignation, as their fathers did 
before them and as their children will 
after them.” 


MORAL DISINTEGRATION RESULTING FROM 


GREAT deal Has been writ- 

ten and said regarding the 

spiritual gains of the war; 

but there is a dark side to 

the picture and there are 
ominous things to report. In Germany, 
3,000,000 illegitimate children have been 
born during the war-period. This figure 
is taken from an article in the Berlin 
Tageblatt written by Dr. Engel, one of 
the Berlin Aldermen. He says that 
illegitimate births are increasing at the 
rate of 20,000 annually in Berlin alone. 
He intimates that the Government actu- 
ally encourages sexual promiscuity and 
that it is no longer considered dis- 
graceful for an unmarried woman to 
have a baby. 

In England, existing demoralization 
is described as appalling. “What is 
it,” asks Canon Scott Holland, in his 
magazine, the Commonwealth, “that has 
gone so fatally wrong with men and 
women in their relations to one an- 
other, under the glamor of war?” He 
continues : 


“Is is that the freedom claimed by the 
Women’s Movement has been put to use 
by the very motives which that movement 
abhors and rebels against? The women 
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were out for freedom and independence; 
but, then, with this, they stood for a 
friendly open comradeship with men, 
from out of which the motive of sex 
had largely disappeared. 

“My niece does not flirt,’ said the 
famous Warden of Merton; ‘but she has 
developed a remarkable capacity for 
“Camaraderie” with Undergraduates.’ 

“Well! It puzzled the older genera- 
tion, but it was triumphantly vindicated 
by the new people. Up at the Universities 
it had become the most natural thing 
in the world. Girls and boys could meet 
and talk and play, on the most intimate 
terms, without a touch of self-conscious- 
ness, and without the suspicion of ulterior 
ends. They were companions. It was 
all understood. Nothing could be simpler, 
or more natural. Let anyone go to those 
Summer Camps, and Summer Schools, 
where young men and women live, in 
the delightful freedom of a common in- 
terest in some good cause, and they will 
see how amazingly complete has been the 
easy and happy realization of this ideal. 
Preoccupation with the sex-motive has 
wholly disappeared. No one knows what 
it means. 

“But it is another matter if a like un- 
hindered independence and freedom are 
demanded by those in whom the sex- 
motive is still rampant. That is what 
has happened under our. eyes. These 


flocks of girls, who submit to no disci- 
pline at home, and who shake themselves 
free from the restraints once imposed 
upon them by their mothers, are still 
the slaves of the old discarded standards. 
You see it in every glance of their roving 
eyes. You hear it in the odious laugh 
and scream. 

“The false ideal is still in possession— 
the very ideal which the Women’s Move- 
ment exists to destroy. But so long 
as it is there, undestroyed, the liberty 
claimed is fatal... . 

“In central places and big centers, ‘the 
man’ has been at his worst. He has 
made it almost impossible for a decent 
girl to get through the chief thorofares 
uninsulted. It has often, I fear, been 
the officers who led the evil business and 
created the foul atmosphere.” 


The English writer, Max Pemberton, 
draws, in the London Weekly Dispatch, 
an even blacker picture: 


“Undoubtedly the days are hysterical 
beyond experience. Every kind of vice 
flourishes rampantly. War _ invariably 
breeds this season of physical excitement, 
and this war has been no exception. Men 
and women who led sober lives in 1914 
have abandoned themselves in many cases 
to orgies which are incredible. 

“In many a village in the country 











there are mothers who hear from their 
daughters pretty stories of their life in 
munition factories and in shops, and of 
the good wages they dre earning there. 

“Could we communicate with these 
parents how many mere children would 
be swept from the streets instantly. The 
mothers in the North and in the Mid- 
lands in many cases simply do not know 
what has become of their daughters. 
They think they are doing well in some 
honest employment. Sometimes they are, 
but they add to it occupations less desir- 
able. 

“Can we wonder that in Australia and 


WHY MEXICANS DISLIKE THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Canada there is the most bitter feeling 
upon this question? 

“We send you,’ they say, ‘our very 
best. It is the best who are so ready 
to go. And how do you treat them? You 
turn them into this cesspool of vice and 
stretch out no hand to save them. There 
is no city so absolutely vicious as London 
has been since the outbreak of the war. 
It is to London our sons go upon their 
errand to save the Empire.’” 


Mr. Pemberton looks to Parliament 
to improve conditions. Other commen- 
tators urge the necessity of a religious 
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revival. Canon Scott Holland writes, 
rather pessimistically: 


“War brings out strange surprises of 
high living and fine temper; but it still 
manages to drag about with it its ancient 
and traditional heritage of lust. It is 
dogged by this black shadow, as by a 
curse. Something in it stirs bad blood 
here. We have never seen, in peace, 


such an England as we see to-day. It - 


is an ugly revelation. And ahead lies 
the terror of disease such as war alone 
seems to provoke. No glamor can dis- 
guise these dark things.” 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC GRIEVANCE 


ELIGIOUS contention has been 
one of the chief factors in 
the social upheaval that is 
still disturbing Mexico, and 
the new Mexican Constitu- 

tion, signed at Queretaro on January 
31, 1917, and fully effective since May 
1, 1917, is likely to aggravate, rather 
than to relieve, this contention. The 
third article of the Constitution seems 
intended to exclude religious teaching 
from all but the higher schools. The 
same article of the Constitution de- 
clares that “no religious body or min- 
ister of any sect will be allowed to 
establish or direct schools of primary 
education.” The twenty-seventh article 
states that “religious societies known 
as churches, of any belief whatsoever, 
may under no circumstances acquire, 
possess or administer real estate or 
properties or mortgages on the same.” 
Article one hundred and thirty affirms 
that “it is necessary to be a Mexican 
by birth in order to exercise the func- 
tions of a minister of any religious 
creed in Mexico.” 

There is no doubt that these laws, 
most of which are simply the extension 
of those already existing, were framed 
to limit, if not to exclude, the activi- 
ties of the Jesuits and other ecclesias- 
tical orders, represented largely by 
foreign priests. Anti-clerical feeling, 
inspired by hatred of Roman Catholi- 
cism, is still an active force in Mexico. 

The sources of this hatred can be 
traced to a widespread conviction, fos- 
tered by the Carranza Administration, 
that the Roman Catholic Church in 
Mexico has been using its power to 
play politics and foment rebellion. This 
charge is denied by the Mexican Hier- 
archy, but it persists and is believed 
by the populace. In this country, de- 
termined efforts have been made by 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland 
and Monsignor F. C. Kelley to get the 
Roman Catholic side of the contro- 
versy before the public. They complain 
that during the revolutionary upheaval 
the altars of the Roman Catholics have 
been dishonored, their sacraments abol- 
ished, and their priests and nuns slain, 
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persecuted and expelled. And now, 
they say, their property, under the pro- 
visions of the new Constitution, is to 
be confiscated. This is how Archbishop 
Ireland describes the situation, in an 
article in the Extension Magazine: 


“The Catholic Church is to be banished, 
root and branch, from the precincts of 
the republic unless it repudiates all claims 
to rights which it believes necessary to 
its Catholic life and the most sacred re- 
quirements of its ministerial functions. 
All its properties are to be confiscated, 
to become the exclusive belongings of 
the state. Temples, sanctuaries, school 
houses, colleges and universities are 
snatched from its ownership. 

“Nor is the church henceforth to be 
allowed in future time to build or control 
new edifices devoted to religious uses. 
A limited number of its former temples 
—very few—may be loaned to priests, 
where religious services will be tolerated 
under such regulations as the civil au- 
thorities are pleased to adopt. Sacra- 
mental confession is abolished. No in- 
stitutions of beneficence and education 
are allowed under the control of the 
church. Finally, it will no longer be per- 
mitted that ‘within the national organiza- 
tion there exist another organization con- 
stituted of foreigners depending from the 
Roman pontiff.’ 

“What remains of the Catholic Church 
when cut off from its spiritual chieftaincy, 
when forbidden ‘ta administer its sacra- 
ments, shorn of all the means of temporal 
subsistence, and bound hand and foot in 
slavery to its persectitors, may, if still it 
so wills, call itself the church; but how 
much of the Catholic Church, as it knows 
itself, this will be, we are left to be the 
judges.” 

The truth of the situation, as David 
Lawrence, a correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, interprets it, is that 
most of the men in the Carranza Gov- 
ernment, originally Roman Catholics, 
are anxious to liberalize the Roman 
Catholic Church, to make it more in 
sympathy with the national spirit; and 
“if they do not succeed,” he says, 
“an independent movement may result 
which would mean that the Church 
of Rome might lose its properties in 
Mexico, for the new church might 
lay claim to them.” He continues: 


“Mexican Government officials do not 
feel very kindly toward Cardinal Gibbons 
and others who have attacked them in 
the public prints or have worked against 
their recognition by the United States. 
The Mexicans say the American Catho- 
lic Church has been used by Rome to 
protect vested interests in Mexico, that 
the quarrel is political, and that if it 
keeps up there will be a reaction against 
Catholicism itself. But it is well to 
remember that the outcry against the 
Church in Mexico only comes to the sur- 
face in revolutionary days. It is a good 
deal like the anti-Wall-Street campaigns 
which are launched to gain votes in our 
political campaigns. The lower clergy 
have a grievance against the French and 
Spanish priests—the foreigners. The 
Church of Rome has undoubtedly been 
somewhat backward, as, for example, 
with respect to matrimony, the fees 
charged being so far beyond the means 
of the poorer classes that in many States, 
especially on the ranches and farms, the 
ceremony has for years been entirely dis- 
pensed with. Then there have been too 
many churches and too many priests in 
some cities. 

“There is nothing inherent in the 
Catholic religion to which the Mexican 
objects. Its imagery and symbolism is 
what fits his conception of life. But the 
management of the whole business, the 
system, the plethora of foreign priests 
and churches, its part in politics—con- 
stituting a system—is something far dif- 
ferent from the religion itself, especially 
as it is known in the United States. 

“The Carranza Administration rode in- 
to power on an anti-Catholic program 
which was not altogether unpopular or 
it never would have been pressed. All 
radical administrations become conserva- 
tive in time. The Carranza Government 
will be busy with too many things to con- 
tinue the assault against the Church be- 
yond the lines already laid—an enforce- 
ment of the Reform laws of 1857, and if 
the Church of Rome handles the matter 
skilfully, it can prevent a serious schism. 
For the thing has by no means gotten 
out of hand. The Mexican clergy are an 
important nucleus still. 

“In all of this it is known that the 
United States Government has taken a 
lively interest, but beyond insisting on the 
principle of religious tolerance and non- 
discrimination they cannot diplomatically 
intercede.” 
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MR. WELLS’S GOD AS THE “PROJECTION” OF 


HEN H. G. Wells turned 
aside from the writing of 
fiction to publish “God, 
the Invisible King” ( Mac- 
millan), he stirred up a 
hornet’s nest. His new book is attract- 
ing as much attention, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, as his novels have 
attracted in the past; but the reviews, 
in the main, are unfavorable. One of 
the most searching critiques of the 
book appears in The Seven Arts (New 
York) from the pen of John Dewey, 
of Columbia University, and in view 
of the fact that Mr. Wells 
toward Pragmatism and that Professor 
Dewey has been, since William James’s 
death, the leading apostle of Pragma- 
tism, this critique may be said to have 
a special importance of its own. 
Looking back over the long array of 
Mr. Wells’s writings, Professor Dewey 
now finds something peculiarly signifi- 
cant in his long preoccupation with the 
bizar and the extraordinary. “His 
genius for the fantastic, now that he 
has come out into the open with a 
theology, is seen to be evidence not 


so much of an interest in the other’ 


side of things as of a belief that the 
other side is extraordinary, or, in the 
franker language of an older day, 
supernatural.” His reveling in ad- 
venture, as Professor Dewey sees it, 
evinced not a sense of the romantically 
possible—a sense like that, say, of 
Scott or Stevenson—but an extreme 
urgency after something, something 
that Mr. Wells wanted, something he 
wouldn’t be happy without. “And if 
I confess to a certain satisfaction,” 
Professor Dewey says, “in the fullness 
of the later revelation of what is now 
seen to have been always implicit, it 
is because I find a justification of the 
obscure irritation which Mr. Wells’s 
apocalyptic flights always stirred in 
me.” He continues: 


“‘God the Invisible King’ (fortunately 
coincident in its publication with Mr. 
Wells’s attacks upon monarchy on earth) 
labels, with startling unmistakableness, 
the theological implications of Mr. Brit- 
ling—implications which without the later 
tag might have seemed religious. Of the 
concluding portion of the Britling novel 
a cynic might have said that Mr. Britling, 
finding himself alone in the dark, in- 
vented a God to keep him company and 
to give him assurance of the return of 
dawn. But a more sympathetic critic 
might have found in the book a vivid 
sense of forces moving cooperatively 
toward a better organization of humanity 
even amid its darkest days; that sense of 
the better, that sense of possibilities, 
which is never more pathetic and never 
more noble than when it shines upon 
the most discouraging actuality. In spite 
of casual allusions to God as personal 


leans: 


HIS OWN IMAGE 


and conscious, one might easily have 
found in the book an illustration of that 
saying of Santayana’s about religion: 
‘Another world to live in—whether we 
expect ever to pass into it or not—is 
what we mean by having a religion.” ° 

“But in ‘God the Invisible King,’ Mr. 
Wells has done more than enter; he has 
even done more than take possession. He 
is a cicerone, showing a flock of person- 
ally conducted tourists all of the interest- 
ing high spots in this other world, a guide 
who is never more glibly eloquent than 
when turning into a ‘sight’ some one of 
the dark and unsolved uncertainties of 
life. There is, so it appears, a ‘modern 
religion’ already in existence. And Mr. 
Wells does not aspire to any such ambi- 
tion as to be its prophet. It is enough 
for him to'be its assembler and recorder. 
As Mr. Wells pontificates: ‘It is an ac- 
count rendered. It is a statement and 
record; not a theory. There is nothing 
in all this that has been invented or con- 
structed by the writer: I have been but 
a scribe to the spirit of my generation, 
I have at most assembled and put to- 
gether things and thoughts that I have 
come upon—I have transferred the state- 
ments of “science” into religious terminol- 
ogy, rejected obsolescent definitions and 
recoordinated propositions that had drift- 
ed into opposition.’ So simple a matter 
is it to set forth modern religion, not 
just a modern religion.” 


In comparison with the fact that this 
material is all there, needing only to 
be assembled, coordinated, defined and 
terminologized, the actual contents of 
modern religion seem to Professor 
Dewey to sink into relative insignific- 
ance. But he gets the impression that 
such is decidedly not the case for Mr. 
Wells, that for him the matter of 
course is that the modern religion 
should be there, and the important 
matter concerns the somewhat less than 
thirty-nine articles which constitute 
the true faith of which Mr. Wells is 
the phonographic recorder. Professor 
Dewey notes that, in Wells’s mind, 
“God is a spirit, a single spirit and a 
single person: he has begun and he 
will never end.” He notes further 
that “modern religion appeals to no 
authoritative teaching, to no mystery.” 
Modern religion declares that God is 
“immaterial,” that “his nature is of 
the nature of thought and will. Not 
only has he, in his essence, nothing 
to do with matter, but nothing to do 
with space.” Since he began and will 
not end, God does, however, have 
something to do with time. “He exists 
in time just as a current of thought 
may do.” God, moreover, is finite and 
growing. He helps us and we help 
him. At this point, Professor Dewey 
interjects the criticism: “As to the 
exact relationship of these two help- 
ings, I have obtained, I am obliged to 


‘ 


confess, no clear idea. It appears at 
times that ‘modern religion declares’ 
(Mr. Wells’s favorite expression) that 
God was born in and through man, 
and that he accomplishes nothing, be- 
comes nothing, except through the as- 
sistance of man. But more often it 
seems to ‘declare’ that man escapes his 
egoism and achieves what is fine only 
through inspiration secured from God 
when man yields complete allegiance. 
Such an inconsistency in an avowed 
piece of religious symbolism would 
amount to nothing. But in a defined 
theology, translated from science, and 
with the obsolescent eliminated, it ar- 
gues some awkwardness in assembling 
and coordinating.” 

Equal in extraordinariness to Mr. 
Wells’s assurance in transcribing the 
tenets of modern religion, Professor 
Dewey finds his profound conviction 
that there is something remarkably up 
to date and liberal in his scheme. “I 
could not have imagined,” he said, “a 
modern mind so explicit, so emphatic, 
so aggressive, in assertion of disbelief 
in a Trinity, in God as a personal 
creative omnipotent force, in the im- 
maculate conception, in the necessity 
of an ecclesiastic organization to main- 
tain religion, etc., etc.” The spirit of 
zestful adventure, the unction of dar- 
ing, with which Mr. Wells warns off 
those who cannot follow him in the 
commonplaces of theological rational- 
ism are, in Dewey’s judgment, an illu- 
minating comment on the intellectual 
tone which Mr. Wells assumes in. his 
audience—“unless it be an evidence of 
the recentness of his own education.” 
The argument proceeds: 


“My long-time suspicion that the evan- 
gelical mind in what is termed Anglo- 
Saxondom is much more thoroly en- 
grained than either orthodoxy or Puritan- 
ism is borne out by the chapter in which 
Mr. Wells sets forth the ethic, the ‘rule 
of life,’ implied in the disclosures of 
modern religion. Literary versatility has 
its full scope. ‘I become a knight in 
God’s service. I become my brother’s 
keeper. I become a responsible ‘minis- 
ter of my king. Somehow one sees 
—or is it mere perversity of fancy?— 
Christian Endeavor Societies turning in- 
to Knights Templar, Big Brother Asso- 
ciations, Orders of Prime Ministers and 
Ambassadors Plenipotentiary of the In- 
visible King, all with sashes, high signs, 
paraphernalia, and all beaming with the 
oil of anointment of an evangelicalized 
efficiency. Why quarrel with Brother 
Sunday because he still speaks a dialect 
which is going out of fashion among 
the cultured? Surely we all mean about 
the same.” 


Professor Dewey’s clearest insight 
into the Wellsian conception of Deity, 
however, came in connection with the 

















following passage. Between benevolent 
atheists and those “who have found 
God,” there is, Mr. Wells says, this 
difference: “The benevolent atheist 
stands alone upon his own good will, 
without a reference, without a stand- 
ard, trusting to his own impulse to 
goodness, relying on his own moral 
strength. .. . He has not really given 
himself or got away from himself. He 
has no one to whom he can give him- 
self. His exaltation is self-centered, 
is priggishness. ... His devotion is 
only the good will in* himself,” etc., 
etc. In short, the only escape for Mr. 
Wells from an unrelieved egoism is 


E. W. 


recourse to a big Alter Ego upon whom 
is bestowed the name of God. Then 
there came to Professor Dewey’s mind 
that psychological mechanism to which 
has been given the name of “projec- 
tion.” When an individual finds a con- 
flict in himself which is offensive and 
with which he cannot successfully cope 
directly, he “projects” it into or upon 
another personality, and then finds 
rest. Uneasy and tortured egoism, find- 
ing no rest for itself in itself, creates 
a huge Ego which, altho finite and 
altho not a creator of worlds, is still 
huge enough to be our King, Leader 
and Helper. The argument concludes: 
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“And then I thought of the humble- 
minded in all ages and places who live in 
the sense of the infinite ties, a few per- 
ceived but most of them obscure, which 
bind them to their fellows, to the soil, 
to the air and to the light of day, and 
whose strength to suffer and to enjoy 
is renewed daily by contact and by inter- 
course. I then seemed better able to un- 
derstand both that egoism which brings 
war into the world, and that egoism 
which revels in masking a baulked egoism 
by setting it forth in a journalistic 
declaration of the God of the modern 
mind. 

“In the light of the world’s catastrophe 
perhaps such is the religious creed of 
contemporary man.” 


IS IT EASIER TO SUCCEED IN LIFE THAN 


RITERS and speakers fre- 
quently make the state- 
ment, “We are confronted 
with great problems”; but 
E. W. Howe, of Atchison, 

Kansas, denies the truth of this state- 
ment. Mr. Howe, who is sometimes 
called “the Sage of Potato Hill,” and 
whose philosophy represents a cunning 
mixture of conservative common sense 
and Nietzschean egoism, declares, in a 
recent issue of his Monthly, his con- 
viction that there were few great prob- 
lems in the first place, and that they 
have been worked out. “Life,” he says, 
“is not such a complex thing that we 
must experiment with it forever.” He 
goes on to say: 


“Every man of fair intelligence may 
easily understand life, and usually does. 
Life is extremely simple, and in a million 
years the established -rules have not 
changed. Go into any home, pick up any 
book, and you find the rules; they are 
taught in millions of schools, and have 
always been taught earnestly and without 
change. There are few unanswered ques- 
tions, except as they are asked by dream- 
ers who attack the problems of life with 
pale beams of false light. What we may 
not know is unimportant; every day I 
know what I am doing; I know where 
I am going, when I will get there, and 
what will happen when I arrive. The 
people J will meet to-morrow will be like 
those I met yesterday, actuated by the 
same unchanging impulses, and know the 
inevitable truth as I know it, from having 
had it dinned into their ears from child- 
hood. How foolish to say life is not un- 
derstandable! I may not like it, but I 
understand it. If I make the best of life, 
I am wise; if I do not, I am a fool. 

“T don’t always understand causes, but 
when the same things happen year in and 
year out in my life, and I read that the 
same things have happened regularly in 
the lives of others in the past, I am 
finally able to understand results. Facts 
honestly and intelligently accepted de- 
velop other facts. There are many things 
I do not know, but what I do know, I 


TO FAIL? 


must know for myself. And, as I am 
selfish, I do not knowingly neglect any 
truth that is important or useful to me. 
What is probably true is education; what 
is probably untrue is ignorance. Tell me 
what the rules are and I will obey them; 
there is good reason for rules, and I'll 
take .no risks.” 


Men talk and write of success as a 
tremendously difficult thing, and say 
that in order to achieve it they must 
give up all the finer feelings, all leisure 
and all enjoyment. But, again, Mr. 
Howe disputes the statement. He says 
that the most remarkable thing that he 
knows is that so many refuse to learn 
the simple and important lessons of 
life; that so many punish themselves 
unnecessarily, and fail when they might 
more easily succeed. Of course, every 
man can not be great or a “genius”; 
but that, in Mr. Howe’s estimation, is 
a blessing, for “the influence of great 
genius is of less value than the work of 
common men.” Who, he asks, makes 
the world’s acceptable music? He re- 
plies: “Not a noted singer, virtuoso or 
poet, but fifty humble players on dif- 
ferent instruments, combined in an 
orchestra under the leadership of a 
capable director. The great results in 
all walks in life are produced by con- 
tributions from the many.” No one 
knows it all; everyone knows a little. 


“Do your work the best you can, and 
be modest, patient, polite and honorable, 
and some day the prize coming to you 
will arrive. It will not be as great as you 
expect—no man ever got all he expected 
—but it will be all that is honestly coming 
to you. You may not be able to attract 
attention with your wit and ability—few 
men are—but you can attract attention 
with gentleness, politeness, industry, fair- 
ness and reliability. 

“The few simple truths you need are 
revealed every day; nature knows, and 
tells. Ideas may be twisted any way any- 
one sees fit, but we must respect the truth 
if we would be safe.” 


The man who would succeed, Mr. 
Howe contends, must cultivate his ac- 
quisitiveness. “The business of life is 
to get.” There is nothing to be ashamed 
of in selfishness. “Selfishness is one of 
the most commendable virtues, much as 
it is criticized.” Mr. Howe says that 
he never knew a selfish man who was 
in the poorhouse or the gutter. “A 
selfish man will inevitably behave him- 
self because it pays; and his neighbors, 
his wife and his children, the tax-col- 
lector and the labor-unions will get a 
reasonable per cent. of his hoarding.” 


“The basis of every human thing is 
selfishness; we do good as an incident. 
We modify our appetites and desires as 
much as we can, owing to fear. There is 
no other goodness. We cry, ‘Love! Love!’ 
and there is no love. When I speak of 
love I do not mean the affection existing 
between parents or children, or the at- 
traction suggested by a difference in sex; 
I mean the Love for which orators and 
writers bawl from daylight to dark, and 
then continue it by candle-light. I mean 
the Love demanded when an orator says 
you should love your neighbor as you love 
yourself. I do not love my neighbor as 
I love myself, and I apologize to no one. 
I treat my neighbor as fairly and politely 
as I hope to be treated, but there is no 
law in nature or common sense ordering 
me to go beyond that. I do not expect 
this sacrifice of my neighbor, and he does 
not expect it of me. I am selfish; were 
I not, I would starve to death. Help the 
idle tramp, and send him on his way 
clothed and fed, but do not love him; 
have contempt for his vagrant ways, and 
for his refusal to accept industry and 
decency. There is no love that passeth 
understanding. The great books were 
written for money; the great paintings 
were painted for money; every great good 
comes as a result of money. When a 
dollar becomes dirty, wash it, as we do 
with any other dirty thing, and make it 
as clean as is humanly possible. 

“You may say there is no Principle 
back of this declaration. Call it what 
you will; it is sufficient, and the law of 
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the universe. If a man is honest, you 
have no right to ask why he is honest.” 


Reformers everlastingly urge the 
need of more religion, more patriotism, 
more love, more regulation of the 
money power, etc. What we really 
need, in Mr. Howe’s opinion, is more 
industry, more plain common sense, 
more selfishness, more politeness, more 
fairness, better homes, better husbands, 
better wives and children; a_ better 
citizenship, more practical education, 
less big nonsense, and more efficiency. 
He concludes his homily: 


CURRENT OPINION 


“The reader may not agree with me, but 
let him at least not misrepresent what I 
say; readers may be unfair as well as 
writers. : 

“I do not say an upright, industrious 
life will always insure great success; only 
that an industrious and upright life will 
result in more success than a vicious, idle, 
careless life, and is easier; 

“I say that any man of average health 
and intelligence may get along in reason- 
able comfort if he will obey the accepted 
jaws and rules, and that it is easier to 
obey them than it is to disobey them; 

“T say that these rules and laws are as 
near right as men know, or can know, and 
that a man is not a slave if he obeys them, 
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since he assisted in making them, and 
they are for his benefit. Rest assured that 
ir a matter so important as life men have 
tried everything, thought of everything; 
one man may deceive you, but the major- 
ity will finally discover the truth and 
publish it. Every good thing is finally 
accepted, and every bad thing finally re- 
jected. 

“Of the various problems of life I only 
beg that you meet them with as much in- 
telligence and fortitude as possible; I do 
not discuss them; the sum of my teaching 
is that good conduct is easier and more 
agreeable than bad; that success, modest 
or great, as your talent warrants, is easier 
than failure.” 


THE WAR AS A SACRIFICIAL ACT 


N a famous passage in his writings, 

John Ruskin declares that the no- 

bility of the soldier’s calling lies 

not in the fact that he kills but in 

the fact that he is willing to be 
killed; and Prof. Vida D. Scudder, 
of Wellesley College, in a paper en- 
titled “The Doubting Pacifist,” in The 
Yale Review, declares: “A large pro- 
portion of the sufferings of war are 
voluntarily assumed, and this is, of 
course, the secret of the religious 
ecstasy which war has always inspired, 
and inspires still.” The eager sacrifice 
of youth, she thinks, purifies contem- 
porary Europe by pity and terror, and 
the longing to share that sacrifice is a 
strong factor in the satisfaction with 
which many Americans see our country 
enter the war. “Respect for sacrifice,” 
Miss Scudder asserts, “gxplains the in- 
stinctive contempt we feel for those 
who call us to unshaded revolt from 
conflict. Pain unto death, simply in- 
curred, superbly met, on that awful 
battle-line which sears Europe from 
the Channel to the Alps, has a glory 
which transcends our thought. To bid 
us deprecate that glory would be to 
scorn the most precious gift of our 
age.” She continues: 

“The modern world had thirsted for this 
vision of sacrifice to the uttermost; and it 
is well to assert solemnly the secondary 
importance of carnage and anguish, com- 
pared with the witness furnished by the 
war to the deathless heroism of man. 
Europe runs with blood, and terrors 
which can be no more than words to shel- 
tered lives are there the order of the day. 
But we behold the youth of every land 
counting these terrors a little thing, beside 
the ideals for which it fights. In the light 
of this spectacle, how unworthy and how 
dangerous argument on the merely phys- 
ical level appears! The agonies inflicted 
by war are no reason in themselves for 
ending war. If callousness is to be dreaded 
as a result of these catastrophic years, 
sentimentality ig no less a peril, for to 
turn sentimentalist is as bad as to turn 
stoic. A religious impulse lies at the root 
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of the indignation inspired by the type of 
pacifism which is based primarily on sym- 
pathy for pain. Just so far as people yield 
to such sympathy, exercized without dis- 
crimination, they lay themselves open to 
the charge of materialism; and it is a 
sharp disappointment to find persons who 
are counted among the great idealists of 
America deserving such a charge. These 
devoted thinkers will never win the public 
heart so long as they seek to strengthen 
revolt against war by emphasis on the 
sufferings which war entails, thus seem- 
ing to fall back on a pusillanimous de- 
mand for physical security as an ultimate 
good. In so doing, they leave to the 
advocates of war, who assuredly think on 
a lower level than the advocates of peace, 
that great appeal to the noblest possi- 
bilities of manhood to which men respond 
as to a trumpet-call.” 


That the real lovers of peace have 
the future in their keeping is Miss 
Scudder’s profound conviction. The 
praise of martial glory, the belief that 
the sterner virtues can only be born of 
war, and that therefore the purification 
which war affords will be periodically 
necessary, belong to the past. Tenny- 
son could urge such conceptions in 
“Maud,” but to-day Anglo-Saxons and 
Latins unite in the faith that they are 
fighting to destroy these conceptions 
forever. “Just in proportion,” Miss 
Scudder says, “as men revert to the 
glorification of a militant ideal as an 
argument against the pacifist, they are 
handing the decision of the question 
over to the Central European Powers.” 
The pacifists, she adds, have rendered 
a great service by making this fact 
clear: by pointing out, in season and 
sometimes out of season, to a world 
reluctant to hearken, that war will 
never be eliminated by merely eliminat- 
ing in war a militaristic people, or the 
need of armaments be reduced by 
entering the vicious circle that con- 
tinually adds to them. By thus assum- 
ing that we shall forever live in a 
hostile world, we deny the very ideal 
we offer our lives to serve. For what, 


asks Miss Scudder, are those lives 
offered, except as a sacrificial act of 
faith that the world can be made 
friendly—that a world “safe for democ- 
racy” is the practical goal of our work? 
So long as conflicting interests are the 
ruling principle of the economic order, 
Miss Scudder continues, it is hopeless 
to expect the political order to escape 
the curse of war. “To point this out, 
to link war into the whole causal ¢ircle 
where it belongs—here is the great op- 
portunity of the pacifist. He will de- 
serve the nobler name of peacemaker 
if he can press this truth heme to the 
world.” The argument concludes: 


“He who views the spectacle of the 
world exclusively from the moral or re- 
ligious point of view may well wring his 
hands in despair. He who adds to his 
moral passion a habit of thinking socially 
and in economic lines, will be awake to 
the tremendous opportunities offered by 
a state of things which he deplores. 
Never was a world catastrophe yet but 
was a seed-time for the future: under 
the very forms of hate, world organiza- 
tion inspired by a fraternal ideal can 
make its way swiftly and steadily if we 
are wise and brave. The great democ- 
racies can honestly claim that they have 
been forced into war for the ‘sake oft 
ultimate justice and peace. But war to 
win peace is at best a dangerously illog- 
ical method. As the United States, last 
of these democracies, reluctantly and 
solemnly adopts this method, its citizens 
must with vigilant care preserve the un- 
flinching aim. 

“Let us fight then, not only confident 
of the justice of our cause, but alert 
against the invasion of our own natures 
and our own country by the very evils 
which we attack. Let us never forget 
that those whom we must for the world’s 
sake and their own sake hurt and kill are 
our own blood-brothers. Let us in the 
welter of destruction expand our spirits 
towards the eternal sphere where life 
abides; let us keep our aims high, selfless, 
and clean; and let the certitude that Love 
itself, working in hidden ways, demands 
of us this strange service, nerve us to our 
bitter task.” 
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A SENSATIONAL ATTACK UPON THE GENIUS OF 


URING recent years there 
has been a growing tenden- 
cy among certain critics to 
dispute that supreme place 
among the artists of the 

Western world which has traditionally 
been attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. 
No artist has ever lent himself so well 
to apotheosis as the great Florentine. 
Mastery in so many different provinces 
_of art and science had never before 
been united in one man. His admirers 
of the nineteenth century transfig- 
ured him. He was given the attributes 
of deity. He was unconditioned. He 
obeyed no discoverable law. All he had 
done was perfect. The reaction against 
this worship has been growing in bold- 
ness and audacity, and now this icono- 
clasm is crystallized in a sensational 
revaluation of Leonardo’s position, in 
an essay by one of the most authori- 
tative critics of art, Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson. We find his brilliantly based 
attack in his new third volume of “The 
Study and Criticism of Italian Art” 
(Macmillan). 

Mr. Berenson confesses that he has 
dared to raise his voice against the 
unwarranted worship of Leonardo only 
after years of study and silent protest. 
When the news reached him that the 
“Mona Lisa” had been stolen from the 
Louvre, he found himself, to his own 
amazement, saying softly: “If only it 
were true!” When the news was con- 
firmed he heaved a sigh of relief. The 
disappearance produced a sense of long- 
desired emancipation. The other mas- 
terpieces of Leonardo were scarcely 
less distasteful to Mr. Berenson, altho 
for years, he confesses, he was ashamed 
to admit it. Of the famous “St. 
John” he writes: “The face leered 
at me with an exaggeration of all that 
had repelled me in the ‘Mona Lisa’ and 
in the ‘St. Anne.’ And I could not 
conceive why this fleshy female should 
pretend to be the virile, sun-dried Bap- 
tist, half-starved in the wilderness. 
And why did it smirk and point up 
and touch its breasts?” But it was 
the “Benois” Madonna, now in the 
Hermitage at Petrograd, that gave 
Bernhard Berenson the resolution to 
proclaim his freedom. 

“I found myself confronted with a 
bald forehead and a puffed cheek, a 
toothless smile, blear eyes, and furrowed 
throat. The uncanny, anile apparition 
plays with a child who looks like a hollow 
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mask fixed on inflated body and limbs. 
The hands are wretched, the folds pur- 
poseless and fussy, the color like whey. 
And yet I had to acknowledge that this 
painful affair was the work of Leonardo 
da Vinci.” 

The worship of Leonardo was one 
of the consequences, we read further, 
of the Romantic movement. How hys- 
terical and lacking in judgment and 
discrimination this worship became is 
shown by the fact that Walter Pater 
reproduced in one of his books a draw- 
ing of the Medusa, presumably the 
quintessence of Leonardo, but actually, 
according to Mr. Berenson, a Milanese 
drawing of dubious expression and 
mediocre equality. 

As a matter of fact, Leonardo was 
a great inventor, the critic continues. 
He made two discoveries, chiaroscuro 
and contrapposto, which were destined 
to transform the arts of design. But 
these inventions were also destined, it 
appears, to work more harm than good. 


“He furnished modcls and examples of 
notation by means of light and shade 
chiefly, and by action attained by twist- 
ing the human body around its own axis. 
Like most other innovations they were 
double-edged. They enlarged the possi- 
bilities of expression, and made it possible 
at last to depict a face as agitated as in 
life, or looking a part as if on the stage. 
Reserve was no longer imposed by the 
imperfection of the instrument, and every 
one was now full able to give full utter- 
ance to his precious soul. Man has never 
yet been known to decline an invention 
that puts greater facility and more power 


into his hands, no matter what the conse- 
quences. Inventors even in our day, 
when they are common enough, get ap- 
preciation and rewards somewhat out of 
scale to those apportioned to less utili- 
tarian talents. Primitive man probably 
regarded them as gods, and Medieval and 
even Renaissance man as wizards. 

“In the arts of design as practised for 
thousands of years, invention has always 
aimed at finding instruments or receipts 
for quality. The striving is not neces- 
sarily useless, for, assuming that this is 
a rational universe, everything that exists 
must have a cause, and this cause must 
have worked through means jdeally in- 
telligible. But thus far we not only have 
failed to discover mechanism that can be 
relied upon to produce artistic quality 
but we can scarcely conceive of using 
anything so complicated, so elaborate and 
so subtle as such a mechanism would have 
to be.” 

Nearly all the contrivances invented 
in the realm of art have served merely 
to conquer difficulties of representation 
and in effect to mask the absence of 
true quality. 


“What Leonardo did was to enable 
poorly endowed artists to satisfy an eye 
that seldom sees beyond its utilitarian 
needs. There is a challenge to the in- 
tellect in line from which chiaroscuro is 
free. Quality quite apart, a fault in draw- 
ing will strike thousands where a fault 
in light and shade will offend scarcely 
one. The latter process has therefore 
every advantage, if the aim be to produce 
an illusion, and for the selfsame reason 
it can be formulated and mechanized up 
to a point, On the other hand, the prac- 
tice of functional line admits of no aid 
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An American painter and an American sculptor have created this three-dimensional 
picture of the life of the Apaches. It is exhibited in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, the director of which permits us to picture it here. 
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for the blind, no crutches for the un- 
steady, no short cuts and no substitutes 
for talent and hard work. The ungifted 
and ambitious find an enemy only less 
invincible in the exquisite surface of true, 
clear color mated to functional line, and 
they would be brought to acknowledge 
defeat if chiaroscuro did not help them 
to blur, smudge, veil and hide. If the 
Western world lost for centuries its sense 
of color, and could in our day, when the 
worst was over, believe that the negative 
and timid Whistler or the positive and 
crude Cézanne were great colorists, it 
was due chiefly to the practice of chiaro- 
scuro,” 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the 
critic continues, Leonardo had first 
been admired not because he was a 
supreme artist but because he intro- 
duced these inventions which seemed 
to make the teaching and practice of 
art easier. Admired first for these pro- 
fessional and even pedagogic reasons, 
Leonardo’s later works became for the 
Romantic rhetoricians sacred objects 
of worship. 


... “They found themselves in the 
position of having to furnish reasons of 
their own for treating as masterpieces 


CONSCRIPTING 


CULPTURE and painting have 
seldom been combined with 
more striking effect than in 
two new groups of Southwes- 
tern Indians exhibited in the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Technically they are called “habitat” 
groups, representing the customs and 
country of the Apache and Hopi tribes 
of the Northwest. Tho the purpose of 
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works selected by a diffefent and more 
prosaic order of ideas. They might have 
been put to it if they had undertaken 
proof and demonstration. Priest-like they 
composed instead a hypnotizing and mes- 
merizing ritual. It kept us enthralled for 
two or three generations, and even now 
I am more than half horrified at this 
attempt of mine to shake off the spell.” 


If all of Florentine art tended to 
become overintellectual, Leonardo was 
the most extreme and the most reck- 
less among the intellectuals. “It is 
this tactlessness, this recklessness, this 
blinkered way of pursuing an idea or 
formula or doctrine to its logical bitter 
end,” insists Mr. Berenson, “never 
realizing the conflict with another idea, 
never seeing the absurdities, if not 
ferocities, it ultimately leads to, that 
we object to in intellectualism. With 
intellectual art in itself we have no 
quarrel, for it is the supremest form 
of art, the one from which all others 
draw their inspiration, and without 
which there would be none deserving 
the name.” But logic often carries men 
into the realm of absurdity. Life is 
impoverished, not enriched, by a fanat- 








ical adherence to one desire, one ideal, 
one dream fostered and permitted to 
hypnotize and mesmerize us into action. 
This, he emphasizes, is the cause of 
most of the worst horrors of the 
world; it alone is responsible for the 
most monstrous of horrors which is 
now being enacted. 


“What is true of life is as true of art, 
which, regarded comprehensively, is its 
guide. Its ultimate aim is ecstasy, and 
any diversion that prevents our reaching 
that state is bad. There is no theory, 
no principle, no method, that cannot be 
misused in this way, not even the highest 
and most essential. Leonardo, for his 
part, misused two instruments whose 
loss, as a matter of fact, art would 
scarcely feel. In his most famous works 
they lie about like builder’s and carpen- 
ter’s, painter’s and upholsterer’s tools in 
what should be an ideal house. Where- 
fore I no longer rank these works with 
the masterpieces of the world’s art. And 
I must confess that it makes me skeptical 
about the man himself, for a man who 
could be so carried away by misplaced in- 
terests savors more of the crank than the 
genius. Perhaps Leonardo was only the 
greatest of cranks.” 


SCULPTURE AND PAINTING IN AID 
OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


these novel works is primarily eth- 
nological, we read in the New York 
Evening Post, both the painting of 
Howard McCormick and the modeled 
figures of Mahonri Young are deserv- 
ing of critical commendation. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick painted the backgrounds after 
prolonged visits to the Apache and 
Hopi countries, and has superintended 
the general arrangement and lighting of 
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A HOPI 
To the careless observer this might seem a snapshot taken on a trip to the Grand 


It is, however, an excellent example of the skill with which the arts of painting, 


sculpture and lighting have been synthesized in the interest of ethnology. 
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these striking groups. Mr. Young mod- 
eled and colored his figures from field 
studies and personal observation. The 
background of the Apache study con- 
sists of the mountains near the Salt 
River in the arid land of Arizona. The 
art critic of the New York Times thus 
describes one of these unusual works of 
art: 


“As the Apaches were people of passage 
in the Western country, their dwellings 
were of the most temporary kind. In 
the foreground of the group is a sun 
shelter resting upon forked sticks and 
made of pleached branches. Under such 
a shelter the men and women of the tribe 
would leisurely ply their vocations in the 
heat of the day. Among the figures of 
the group are a man making arrows, a 
woman holding her papoose, a woman 
engaged in constructing a dome-shaped 
house which she is covering with thatch; 
a woman covering a basket with pitch so 
that it may be used in place of pottery, 
too fragile for transportation; and a 
striking figure of an Indian mounted on 
one of the wiry horses of the South- 
west. The household utensils used by 
the Apaches were, naturally, different 
from those employed by the settled tribes 
which had a fixed habitation. ... 

“One of the charms of this realistic 
group is the setting. A curving river 
lined with large cottonwood trees with a 
delicate yellow-green foliage in the back- 
ground suggests a well-watered country. 
The mesas—and extensive dry tablelands 
—rise on either side of the valley, while 
at its head are seen the distant moun- 
tains south of the Salt River.” 
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THE NEW WORLD-WAR THAT RAGES AROUND GREEK 
AND LATIN LITERATURE 


HEN the opposition to the 

teaching of the Latin and 

Greek languages and lit- 

erature was recently crys- 

tallized by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner of the General Education 
Board in the proposals for a “mod- 
ern school,” a counter-mobilization of 
American educators in defence of the 
classics was started without delay. This 
movement resulted in the Conference 
on Classical Studies in Liberal Educa- 
tion, recently held at Princeton. But 
the battle of the classics is being fought 
scarcely less energetically in other 
countries. Viscount Bryce’s annual 
presidential address to the Classical 
Association of Great Britain is pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review along 
with a counter-attack from the pen of 
Mr. H. G. Wells. In France the dis- 
cussion of the value of ancient liter- 
ature is being carried on in the pages 
of several reviews. A formidable list 
of French geniuses who knew neither 
Latin nor Greek is published in the 
Mercure de France. The battle of the 
classics is, in short, assuming the pro- 
portions of a world-war. 

The Dryasdusts and gerund-grinders, 
the comedy professors with cobwebs 
on their brains, have no part, so the 
New York Evening Post notes, in this 
war. The classicists have exempted 
the specialists in minusculae and pre- 
Doric inscriptions, but have enlisted in 
their ranks scientists, doctors, engi- 
neers, editors, presidents and ex-presi- 
dents, and even business men. The 
aim was evidently to show that ancient 
literature has a very direct value to 
the modern world and future problems. 
The defence of the classics in Ameri- 
can education is eloquently summed up 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in this 
manner: 


“To the mass of mankind science means 
the steam-engine and the telegraph, the 
telephone, the dynamo, and the motor- 
car, wireless telegraphy, and aeroplanes. 
It also means the submarine, the poison- 
ous gas, the high explosives, and all the 
new devices for the sudden obliteration 
of human lives. No one would think of 
belittling the value and helpfulness of 
these wonderful inventions which have 
beneficent purposes. But they all minister 
to physical comfort. They leave the soul 
of man untouched. The spirit of man, 
that which is highest in him, is not lifted 
up and strengthened by an automobile or 
a traction-engine or even by an incandes- 
cent electric lamp. But the thoughts of 
men, of the philosophers, the moralists, 
and the preachers of religion, of artists 
and architects, of the dramatists, the 
singers and the poets, whether conveyed 
to us in paintings, statues, and buildings, 
or in books, are the real forces which 
have moved the world. Applied science 
and ingenious invention can change and 


have changed environment and have al- 
tered the scale of living and modes of 
life. But it is human thought and hu- 
man imagination which have led men to 
the heights of intellectual and spiritual 
achievement.” 


President Wilson wrote to the con- 
ference upholding the classical tradi- 
tion, declaring: “We should have scant 
capital to trade on, were we ‘to throw 
away the wisdom we have inherited 
and seek our fortunes with the slender 
stock we ourselves have accumulated. 
This, it seems to me, is the real, the 
prevalent argument for holding every 
man we can to the intimate study of 
the ancient classics. What you cannot 
find a substitute for is the classics as 
literature; and there can be no first- 
hand contact with that literature if you 
will not master the grammar and the 
syntax which convey its subtle power. 
... All literature that has lasted has 
this claim upon us—that it is not dead. 
. . . It holds a sort of primacy in the 
aristocracy of natural selection.” 

Viscount Bryce, who has expressed 
himself in hearty sympathy with the 
American movement to defend classical 
education, notes in his essay on our 
educational future that Greece and 
Rome are the well-springs of the in- 
tellectual life of all civilized modern 
people, from them descending poetry 
and philosophy, oratory and history, 
sculpture and architecture. Classical 
literature is one of the few common 
possessions—the Bible being the only 
other one of as great value to modern 
civilization. 

The ancient writers present to us a 
world superficially different from our 
own, Viscount Bryce goes on; in its 
novelty and youthfulness it is calcu- 
lated to seem infinitely refreshing to 
all moderns. It offers us the most com- 
plete and comprehensive view we have 
of the life and- progress of man as a 
whole. 


“Like children, they saw things to- 
gether which moderns have learnt to 
distinguish and to keep apart. Their 
speculations on ethics and politics were 
blent with guesses at the phenomena of 
external nature, religion was blent with 
mythology, poetry with history, gods with 
men. It is good for us, in the midst of 
our complex and aartificial civilization, 
good for us in whom the sense of beauty 
is less spontaneous, whose creative power 
is clogged by a weariness of the past, 
and who are haunted by doubts of all 
that cannot be established by the methods 
of science, to turn back to these simpler 
days and see things again in their sim- 
plicity as the men of Athens saw them 
in the clear light of a Mediterranean 
dawn. The dawn is the loveliest moment 
of the day, and there are truths best seen 
in the innocent freshness of morning.” 


The case against the classical lan- 
guages, as presented by H. G. Wells 
in the same review, is an attack on 
R. W. Livingstone’s “A Defence of 
Classical Education” (Macmillan). Mr. 
Wells declares that most of those who 
are most vigorous in their claims that 
a knowledge of Latin and Greek is 
most helpful in the creation of a fine 
English style, are themselves, for the 
most part, poor and mediocre writers 
of English. “If these men do not use 
their own language nicely, if they miss 
its subtle opportunities and reason in 
English with a blunted edge, we are 
left skeptical by their enthusiasm for 
the unapproachable subtlety of two 
languages which, after all, they cannot 
possibly know so well nor use so freely 
as they do their own.” 

The fact, Mr. Wells continues, that 
they have failed to bring the treasure 
over into English (since translations 
are said to fail in this), “is the most 
fatal flaw in their very flawed case.” 
One must approach this problem in the 
role of a father, Mr. Wells thinks. “I 
wanted my boy to be as highly edu- 
cated, as well educated, as possible. 
. . . He is to be an illuminated man.” 
But, even granting the value of the 
humanities, the father must remember 
that, after all, his son is English or 
American. 


“He is going to think in English, and 
he will not do that well unless he has 
exercized himself in every possible use 
of our most flexible, beautiful, expressive, 
and very difficult tongue. He cannot 
afford to keep it only for the meaner 
uses, because it will be necessarily the 
medium of all his private thinking. Greek 
literature may contain the most marvel- 
ous intellectual yeast, but it is no real 
good to him until it is fermenting and 
reacting in that flow of English thoughts 
and ideas which will be the essential 
aim. I do not want him to go off for 
private mental exaltation into a study, 
and come out of it again not even trailing 
clouds of glory into his every-day life. 
Such learning is no better than opium. 
You see that, from this point of view, 
what cannot be translated or annexed 
into English from Greek is no real good 
to him at all. At best an unassimilable 
Greek corner of his mind, however high 
in tone, can be little better than a sort of 
secondary personality in his life. Rather 
would I have him drink from the classi- 
cal spring as Keats or Shapespeare did, 
through translations. So I am seeking 
very earnestly for a philosophical educa- 
tion for him, for a vision of the world 
and himself, that is, in English. French 
and German he has had from his gover- 
ness; they are the two keys to all the 
western tongues, and for the gymnastics 
of translation and a different idiom of 
thought there is Russian. And, dropping 
the paterfamilias again and reverting to 
the citizen, I want as earnestly to see my 
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country and my English-speaking race 
thinking more massively than it does at 
present, thinking more strongly and clear- 
ly. I want to see the hundred and fifty 
millions of English-speakers as one great 
unifying mind finding itself in expression. 
I do not want to see what should be the 


best thing in our university life, the philo- 
sophical teaching in the universities, the 
teaching that attracts the best intelligences 
of the country, perpetually cut off from 
the market-place because it is reading 
Greek, thinking partly in Greek and part- 
ly in English, with a partition between, 
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and writing its thoughts sloppily and con- 
fusedly in an Anglo-Greek jargon... . 
These Greek monopolists have to get their 
trade and their prejudices and privileges 
out of the way ofsour sons and our peo- 
ple and public services. It is their share 
in the sacrifices of these creative days.” 


THE SECRET OF HENRY JAMES’S STYLE AS REVEALED 


RACTICALLY all the novels 
he wrote during the last twen- 
ty years of his literary activity 
were dictated by Henry James 
to a typist. Miss Theodora 

Bosanquet, .who was his amanuensis 
for the last decade of this period, has 
thrown new and intimate light on the 
literary methods of the great novelist, 
in an essay just published in the Fort- 
nightly Review. As the habit of dicta- 
tion grew upon Henry James, his style, 
as Ford Madox Huefer has suggested, 
became more and more like “copious, 
involved, labyrinthine talk.” Miss Bo- 
sanquet’s revelations suggest in a 
fashion that the whole mystery of 
James’s style may be solved by an un- 
derstanding of his love for dictating a 
novel instead of writing it by long- 
hand. Perfectly he himself recognized 
the effect of dictation—to a certain ex- 
tent he even deplored it. “I tend to 
become too diffuse when I’m dictating,” 
he once confessed. But dictation be- 
came for James not only an easier but 
a more inspiring method of composi- 
tion. He considered dictation inspiring 
despite the fact that he felt it necessary 
to spell out every polysyllabic word, to 
indicate every mark of punctuation; 
and took pains to pronounce every pro- 
nounceable letter. “It seems to be so 
much more effectively pulled out of me 
in speech than in writing,’ he would 
explain. The click of the Remington 
seemed to act upon him, Miss Bosan- 
quet writes, as a positive spur. 


“He found it much less easy to work to 
the accompaniment of any other make of 
typewriter than the one he was used to— 
other kinds sounded different notes; and 
it was almost impossibly disconcerting for 
him to dictate to something that made no 
responsive sound at all. Occasionally, if 
he were ill and in bed, I might take down 
a note in handwriting, but he preferred to 
have the typewriter moved into his room 
for even the shortest letters... . 

“His method of writing what may be 
éalled full-length novels was . . . extremely 
interesting. He liked to ‘break ground’ by 
talking to himself day by day about the 
characters and the construction until the 
whole thing was clearly before his mind’s 
eye. This preliminary talking out of the 
scheme was, of course, duly recorded by 
the typewriter. He had always, as he so 
often affirmed, ‘dramatized’ his material, 
and he tended more and more, I think, to 
prefigure his tales as staged drama—to see 
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the whole thing in acts and scenes with 
the persons of the drama making their 
observed entrances and exits. These scenes 
he worked out until he knew so much 
about the action that he could begin on 
the actual writing of the novel—a process 
that I have seen described, incorrectly, as 
a redictation of the first draft. It was 
really nothing of the kind. He did not 
enlarge and amplify a rough sketch of his 
novels after the manner of Balzac. His 
method might better be compared with 
Zola’s habit of writing long letters to 
himself about the characters in his next 
book until they became alive enough for 
him to begin a novel about them.” 


This preliminary typewritten scheme 
often contained thirty thousand words, 
but never the phraseology of the pro- 
posed novel. It was merely the scenario 
of the proposed drama. It was also, 
according to Miss Bosanquet, a record 
of inspiration. In one of his own books, 
Henry James described a scheme of 
this type, tho he attributed it to an- 
other: “Loose, liberal, confident, it 
might have passed for a great, gossip- 
ing, eloquent letter—the overflow into 
talk of an artist’s amorous plan.” 


“So he mapped out his design. But he 
mapped it out, at the same time, with the 
fullest recognition that at closer quarters 
with his subject he might more often than 
not find it refusing to be confined within 
the architectural limits provided. ‘In the 
intimacy of composition,’ as he remarked, 
‘prenoted arrangements, proportions, and 
relations do most uncommonly insist on 
making themselves different by shifts and 
variations, always improving, which im- 
pose themselves as one goes and keep the 
door open always to something more right 
and more related. It is subject to that 
constant possibility, all the while, that one 
does prenote and tentatively sketch.’” 


Henry James plunged into his two 
volumes of reminiscences without any 
preliminary planning or notes. He 
plunged as it were into the stream of 
the past. Miss Bosanquet’s description 
of the great writer in this process is 
vivid and amusing: 


“After about an hour of conscious ef- 
fort he would often be caught on a rising 
wave of inspiration and would get up 
from his armchair and pace up and down 
the room, sounding out his periods in 
tones of resonant assurance. He was then 
beyond the reach of unconnected sights or 
sounds. Hosts of cats—a tribe usually 
routed at the first cry, with shouts of 
execration—might wail outside the win- 


dow; phalanxes of dreaded motor-cars 
bearing incursive visitors might hoot at 
his door. He was impervious to them. 
The only thing that could arrest him was 
the escape of the word he wanted to use. 
When that had gone he paused, he left off 
walking about the room, and, standing by 
a bookcase or chimney-piece tall enough’ 
for him to support his arms on it, he 
rested his head in his hands and audibly 
pursued the fugitive.” 


Henry James, we read further, lived 
for his hours of work. He never sought 
for recreation outside the field of his 
own art. He walked on fine afternoons, 
it is true; he liked the exhilaration of a 
motor-car. But, it is almost true to say, 
that except during the hours he was 
actually asleep, his mind was working 
in one unchanging way. To follow 
Miss Bosanquet: 


“He might be reading or talking or 
thinking; but he read critically, he talked 
expressively, and he thought creatively. 
That is only another way of saying that 
he was incessantly oce1pied with the busi- 
ness of receiving and analyzing, apprais- 
ing and transmitting, the impressions he 
so eagerly received from the bountiful 
hand of life. Nothing of all that he per- 
ceived and assimilated was likely to be 
Icst. Sooner or later it would reappear, 
wrought into a fabric of glowing phrase. 
He spent a long life at that one task. And 
it was natural enough that as. a result of 
this economy of energy, this restriction of 
effort to one supreme end, he became in 
time more copiously expressive than could 
well be realized by anyone who did not 
hear him talk. Hevsis said to have been 
rather silent as a young man, to have been 
too busy taking things in to have much 
to give forth immediately. His medium 
then was rather exclusively the pen. But 
as the years passed he more and more en- 
joyed and cultivated the pleasure of con- 
versing; and his manner of speech, as- 
sisted no doubt by his practice of dictating 
his work, became so inveterately charac- 
teristic that his inquiries about luggage 
from a railway porter or lobsters from a 
fishmonger might easily be recognized as 
coined in the same mint as his addresses 
to the Academic Committee. Bewildering 
at times to the uninitiated, his talk was a 
constant delight to those who had ears to 
hear it, and no pious pilgrim to the shrine 
of his genius can ever have left it with- 
out feeling himself surprisingly rewarded. 
Meetings with admired contemporaries 
too often bring with them the tHatness of 
disillusion, but Henry James was never 
disillusioning. He was always and strik- 
ingly distinguished.” 
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A NEW DEFENCE OF THE ANCIENT ART OF 


ET us have done with that snob- 
bish nonsense which affirms 
that a literary man _ should 
have no “commercialism” in 
his make-up—that he should 

be willing to starve to death like a 
gentleman. So impatiently cries Harry 
T. Baker in a: communication to the 
New Republic. Pot-boiling was prac- 
ticed by the greatest masters of litera- 
ture, he claims. Few persons are inno- 
cent enough to suppose that Shake- 
speare or any other great writer who 
was also a popular writer wrote merely 
to please himself. Every writer should 
remember—as Shakespeare did—that 
he is writing for an audience; and, as 
Shakespeare did, he should visualize 
that audience. If he wishes to benefit 
mankind, the writer must make him- 
self intelligible and interesting. Shake- 
speare did both.’ Mr. Baker continues 
his interesting defence: 

“A writer may be too original, too far 
in advance of conventional taste or ideas, 
to attain immediate popular success; but 


POT-BOILING 


he is never too good to attain it, pro- 
vided, like Shakespeare again, he studies 
his public and makes great art serve 
humanity. The Wordsworths, the Mere- 
diths, the Gissings are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. And if many a 
successful author had first to endure a 
long and ill-paid apprenticeship of ten 
or twenty or thirty years, is it not true 
that many a millionaire in the commer- 
cial world had a similar struggle—a 
struggle, moreover, without the reward 
of literary immortality? Of what other 
worker can it be said so truly as of the 
author that, when in the narrow room 
he rests from his labors, his works do 
follow him? And if, in addition, he can 
earn an honest living by his pen before 
his hair turns gray, and can do it without 
pandering, so much the better. ‘Be good, 
and you will be lonesome,’ said Mark 
Twain; but he would hardly have agreed 
that, in order to be a good writer, one 
must be unpopular. Would that there 
were a second Thackeray to write us a 
Book of Literary Snobs! Meanwhile, let 
us remember Leslie Stephen’s refreshing 
remark, ‘It is doubtful whether those who 
aspire to a finer taste than is possessed 





by the vulgar herd are really so keenly 
appreciative as the innocent reader of 
published remarks might suppose. Hy- 
pocrisy in matters of taste—whether of 
the literal or metaphorical kind—is the 
commonest of vices.’ ” 


“The plain fact is,” this writer em- 
phasizes, “that it is no more disgrace- 
ful to earn a living—or the five or ten 
thousand a year which constitutes more 
than a mere living—by writing than by 
running a grocery or a bank, or by 
engaging in the gentlemanly but un- 
productive occupation of gambling on 
the Stock Exchange.” 

Shakespeare is the classic example, 
in the opinion of this authority, of the 
possibilities of pot-boiling. He pleased 
his audience, even the “groundlings” 
in the pit, while preserving all his own 
important ideals. “He always had a 
lively sense of what the average person 
wants; and he crowded his plays with 
complications of plot because the Eliza- 
bethan playgoers wanted story pri- 
marily.” 


THE CELTIC QUINTESSENCE OF OSCAR WILDE’S 


REMARK recently. made by 

Shane Leslie to the effect 

that Oscar Wilde neglected 

Ireland for England has 

brought forth from the bril- 
liant young novelist and critic, Vincent 
O’Sullivan, a reply which puts Wilde in 
the foremost ranks of Irish writers. 
“England can keep his prose,” Mr. 
Leslie had somewhat loftily remarked, 
in an essay on Irish affairs, in the N. Y. 
Evening Post. “If he is speaking for 
Ireland when he says that England 
can keep Wilde’s prose,” answers he 
O’Sullivan in the same paper, “then he 
is speaking for an Ireland grown very 
smug and foolish, and he is making 
England a very valuable present.” The 
accusation of Mr. Leslie might likewise 
have been brought against Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, and even, says Mr. 
O’Sullivan, against Burke. 

As a matter of fact, this writer 
claims, Oscar Wilde’s genius was es- 
sentially and ineradicably Irish. His 
plays, in the opinion of Mr. O’Sullivan, 
were not his greatest achievement. 
Oscar Wilde did justice to himself only 
in his essays and in many of his fairy- 
tales and fables,—in the noble prose of 
“The Soul of Man Under Socialism,” 
for instance. Some of the best Eng- 
lish prose is to be found in “Intentions.” 
If there is at present a curious reaction 
from Wilde, as there is also from Car- 
lyle and even from Anatole France, 


GENIUS 


this eclipse can only be temporary and 
sporadic. There is too much wit and 
wisdom and humor in Wilde’s writ- 
ings for them ever to be permanently 
ignored. It has been said that Wilde 
never dared to face realities, that he 
never stated the blunt truth. But it is 
just in this that Oscar Wilde was so 
completely Irish. Mr. O’Sullivan ex- 
plains: 


“He prefers to teach by apology, by 
parable. Incidentally, it shows how Irish 
he was. One of the most charming traits 
of the Irish, which they are in a fair way 
to lose if they follow some of the literary 
lights now to the fore, is to say unpleasant 
things as pleasantly as possible—to make 
things easy for people. Let me give an 
example of Wilde’s way of uttering one 
of the bitterest truths—unfortunately I 
cannot recall the exact words: 


The soul of the sinner came all naked before 
God. And God opened the book of the life of 
the sinner. 

“Of a truth your life has been very wicked. 
Since you have done these things I am going 
to send you into Hell.” 

“You cannot send me into Hell.” 

“Nay, why cannot I send you into Hell?” 

“Because I have lived in Hell all my life.” 

Then there fell a great silence in the Hall of 
Justice of God. 


“A drama by Shaw, and fifty long 
novels by minor Shaws, could state the 
truth no more vividly and poignantly than 
that. And when one finds Mr. Leslie de- 
claring that Ireland can do without Wilde 
as a writer because she has—whom do you 
think ?—Mr. St. John G. Ervine, one feels 
rather sorry for Ireland if Mr. Leslie 
be really her spokesman—which may be 
doubted.” 


Wilde seems to Mr. O'Sullivan far 
more genuinely Irish than Bernard 
Shaw, or even than Yeats. He was 
Irish, not Scotch-Irish or English-Irish, 
in so far as he was always in revolt. 
He was popular in spite of himself. 
“He never did or said anything with 
the motive of conciliating the middle 
classes, who nowadays decide whether 
an artist is to be popular or not.” Mr. 
O'Sullivan concludes his defense of 
Wilde as an Irish writer: 


“Neither did he pay the British middle 
class left-handed compliments as Shaw 
does. The soul of the old bards, the tale- 
tellers, had entered into Wilde. He was 
by tradition and education a Unionist, 
which is not surprising when it is recalled 
that the first of his father’s family in Ire- 
land was a Dutch soldier who came over 
with William of Orange. He was ap- 
parently fond of England and the Eng- 
lish, and knew them well; but, like every 
other Irishman, he became intensely Irish 
whenever there was a hint of disparage- 
ment of Ireland. He once spoke with 
great feeling of ‘the strange insolence 
with which the English have always 
treated us.’ Characteristically, he thought 
the Irish were too poetical ever to be 
great poets. He had a fund of stories, 
perhaps gathered from his mother, of the 
older Irish poets like Mangan. One of his 
readiest answers was made to a very well- 
known personage who had remarked that 
in the nineteenth century the Macs had 
done everything and the O’s nothing. ‘Ah, 
you forget! There is O'Connell and O. 
Wilde.’” 








' 
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TRAILING THE SIMILE THROUGH THE 


LTHO the simile 1s one of the 
very oldest figures of speech, 
no comprehensive record of 
similes had ever been pub- 
lished until Frank J. Wil- 

stach’s “Dictionary of Similes” (Little, 
Brown and Company) recently ap- 
peared. Mr. Wilstach’s work was be- 
gun almost a quarter of a century ago, 
when he discovered to his amazement 
no such dictionary existed. “From that 
day,” he explains in his preface, “I be- 
gan to copy into a large blank book the 
similes in every book I read.” He be- 
gan a systematic hunt for picturesque 
similes from the time of Chaucer to the 
present. It seemed an endless under- 
taking. “To shake all the similes, as 
leaves from the forest of English Lit- 
erature, would be a task beyond the 
possibilities of one human life.” 

Each age has added its own share of 
similes, and has retained, suggests Mr. 
Wilstach, only the most apt of those 
coined by earlier poets and writers. 


“Nature, it will readily be observed, 
had well-nigh the sole appeal for the an- 
cients,—for Homer and Virgil particu- 
larly. As we come down to modern times, 
we find that new and novel inventions 
have been seized upon as means for com- 
parison. Byron, shortly after the intro- 
duction of gas for illumination in the 
playhouse, wrote in Don Juan: 


CENTURIES 


_ Grand a sight 
As is a theater lit up by gas. 


Then came the adding-machine, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes made use of Mr. Bab- 
bage’s calculating-machine as a com- 
parison for certainty; Morgan Robertson 
wrote ‘Faint as the voice of the tele- 
phone,’ and, lately, a play was advertized 
as ‘Crackling with wit like a Marconi.’ 
Then too,—‘Sly as a submarine.’ The 
moving picture also furnishes interesting 
examples. Its first form was the magic 
lantern. Thomas Moore made use of it: 


But now ‘a change came o’er my dreams,’ 
Like the magic lantern’s shifting slider. 


The next invention was the diorama, and 
we have George Eliot saying: ‘Shifts its 
scenes like a diorama.’ Finally, when the 
moving picture was perfected, William 
Archer wrote: ‘Feverishly accelerate, like 
the movements we see in the cinemato- 
graph.’” 


The war has produced not a few apt 
and incisive similes. For instance, un- 
der the heading “Christianity” Mr. 
Wilstach quotes the genial cynic of the 
N. Y. Evening Post, Simeon Strunsky: 
“Christianity is like the neutrality of 
Belgium, which is guaranteed by all 
the nations and inviolate in times of 
peace, but which must not be allowed 
to stand in the way of the interests of 
a people on the road to great things.” 

The simile, we are further informed, 
has always been the particular weapon 
of the American humorist from the time 





FIRST AID FOR THE AMERICAN 


LTHO we Americans as a nation 
read more newspapers than 
are read in any other coun- 
try on earth, and tho we 
take our press more seriously 

than other people take theirs, depend- 
ing upon it not only for news but for 
art, science, criticism and advice upon 
every subject under the sun, we have 
yet to learn how to read a daily in- 
telligently and with discrimination. 
Since we will depend upon them dur- 
ing wartime even more than in the 
past, we must now learn how to read 
our papers. Such is the suggestion of 
Deems Taylor, who points out in a 
recent number of the Century the 
human, all-too-human, aspects of the 
American newspaper. 

Mr. Taylor does not believe the 
American newspaper is often guilty of 
wilful misrepresentation. Our papers 
seldom lie—‘that is, it is rare that they 
knowingly print statements that are 
not at least poor relations of the truth.” 
But, on the other hand, the newspaper 
does not often furnish the plain un- 
varnished truth. It practises the nega- 
tive virtue of not lying. Frequently 
the truth is colored and distorted, and 


READER 


facts are presented in such a way that 
their real significance is totally altered. 

It is necessary therefore to learn to 
be a little less blind in our faith. In- 
stead of skimming over our papers, we 
must learn to read them. “The Ameri- 
can summary headline is essentially an 
advertizement of the news—a few 
choice facts put in the showcase in the 
hope of inducing the reader to come 
inside the story to seek particulars.” 
During these troubled days, the Ameri- 
can press has a heavy responsibility. 
Mr. Taylor gives suggestions for first 
aid to many injured newspaper readers: 


“Tt is a characteristic institution of a 
people too much in a hurry, a people with 
so little intellectual curiosity that what 
it consents to read at all must nat only 
be interesting but must look it. We 
should not find it hard to sift truth from 
rumor and innuendo if we would only 
analyze what we do read. By ignoring 
the head-lines and discounting the leads 
one can free the truth from the reluctant 
clutches of even the yellowest of journals. 

“We should have a much clearer con- 
ception of what goes on in the world 
if we were all less unwilling to listen 
to what we do not want to hear. Our 
favorite newspaper is naturally and in- 


of Oliver Wendell Holmes and James 
Russell Lowell, Josh Billings and Arte- 
mus Ward, to the later days of an 
O. Henry or Irvin Cobb. The latter’s 
“about as much privacy as a goldfish” 
is considered by one distinguished au- 
thority as the most “unbeatable” in the 
language. Others of Anerican manu- 
facture that are included in his dic- 
tionary by Mr. Wilstach are O. Henry’s 
“merry as an alimony bell”; “love 
should be as private a sentiment as 
a tooth-brush”; Alfred Henry Lewis’s 
“affable as a wet dog” and “common as 
delirium tremens in New York”; Gelett 
Burgess’s “hollow as an actor’s laugh”; 
Joseph C. Lincoln’s “his face fell like 
a cook-book cake.” George Ade is 
peculiarly fertile in the coining of 
similes. “Big as a church debt” and 
“held on like a summer cold” are his. 
Wallace Irwin’s “cautious as a burglar 
walking over a tin roof in cowhide 
boots” is quoted. Irvin Cobb has coined 
some that have become famous: “Casu- 
ally, like John Drew’ counting up the 
house”; “teeth chattering like a Morse 
sounder”; “his face looks like a face 
that had refused to jell and was about 
to run down on his clothes”; “make 
noises like a drunken Zulu trying to 
sing a Swedish folk-song” ; “dressed in 
white—a]l white, like a bride or a ban- 
daged thumb.” 


NEWSPAPER 


evitably the one that most nearly sees 
things from our own point of view. 
Once in a while we may grudgingly 
glance through the columns of the organ 
of the other side, but our patience is 
short-lived. Unable to understand how 
any approximately human beings could 
hold such views as those expressed there- 
in, we hurl aside the opposition sheet 
in disgust, and return anew to the Nar- 
cissus-like contemplation of the reflection 
of our own prejudices. The attitude of 
most of us toward opinion that differs 
from our own is almost exactly, ‘I never 
drink lemonade because, if I did, I might 
get to like it, and I hate the stuff.’ 

“If some of our newspapers tend to 
lapse from strict impartiality in reporting 
news, if their editorial reasoning is less 
incandescent than it might be, it is largely 
because a majority of the readers of any 
newspaper approach it already convinced. 
That is what makes them its readers. 
And one is likely to grow careless in a 
debate where there is no rebuttal. If 
the average American would make a 
point of regularly reading not only those 
newspapers that he liked and agreed with, 
but also those that he detested, he might 
ruin his temper beyond repair, but he 
would also emerge from the fray with 
a broadened outlook, a madder and wiser 
man. : 
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OME anonymous writer calling 
himself an “unsuccessful poet” 
tells in the Independent why 
he is a poet. The only reason 
seems to be that, success or no 

success, he has to write poetry. He 
has tried to “reform,” and started one 
evening to burn up all his manuscripts 
and note-books, resolved never to write 
another poem. Next day he wrote an- 
other poem. One of the causes for the 
persistent vitality of poetry he describes 
as follows: 


“Poetry is the only art which we can 
carry about with us in our minds without 
money or without price, the only art with 
which we may pleasure ourselves without 
any instrument, simply by living through 
mentally the picture or the song whose 
words we have memorized. Musicians, 
of course, can do this with music. But 
most people who want to do it can do 
it with a poem. The greatest poem in 
the world can be mine without paying 
a cent for it if I learn it at the library 
and carry it round in my mind for the 
rest of my life. In poetry we find our 
own moods echoed, clarified, emphasized, 
sublimated. But, more than that, we can 
find it in moods and experiences that we 
have never known. All the mad depths 
and dizzy heights of life poetry can 
plumb, poetry can reach. Poetry is the 
sharing of life.” 


We like that last sentence—“Poetry 
is the sharing of life.” It is true that 
all art is, in a measure, the sharing of 
life; but it is true of lyric poetry in a 
fuller measure than of any other art. 

Sara Teasdale’s “Songs Out of Sor- 
row” (published in Poetry under the 
title “Songs Out of Stress”) are a fine 
illustration of this sharing of life. Out 
of sickness and suffering and pain she 
evokes not a song of sorrow but a song 
of joy and courage and exaltation out 
of sorrow. The award of $250 given 
by the National Arts Club for the two 
best poems read before the Poetry So- 
ciety of America for the year is divided 
between this poem-sequence by Sara 
Teasdale’ (Mrs. Filsinger) and a new 
poem by Edwin Markham entitled “The 
Toiler,” strongly suggestive of “The 
Man With the Hoe.” We hope to pub- 
lish “The Toiler”’ later. We give here 
Sara Teasdale’s sequence: 


SONGS OUT OF SORROW. 


By Sara TEASDALE. 


SPIRIT’S HOUSE. 

ROM naked stones of agony 
F I will build a house for me; 
As a mason all alone 

I will raise it, stone by stone, 
And every stone where I have bled 
Will show a sign of dusky red. 
I have not gone the way in vain, 


For I have good of all my pain; 
My spirit’s quiet house will be 
Built of naked stones I trod 

On roads where I lost sight of God. 


LESSONS. 


Unless I learn to ask no help 
From any other soul but mine, 
To seek no strength in waving reeds 
Nor shade beneath a straggling pine; 
Unless I learn to look at Grief 
Unshrinking from her tear-blind eyes, 
And take from Pleasure fearlessly 
Whatever gifts will make me wise— 
Unless I learn these things on earth 
Why was I ever given birth? 


WOOD SONG. 
I heard a wood-thrush in the dusk 
Twirl three notes and make a star— 
My heart that walked with bitterness 
Came back from very far. 


Three shining notes were all he had, 
And yet they made a starry call— 

I caught life back against my breast 
And kissed it, scars and all. 


BARTER. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Climbing fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 
Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been or could be. 


REFUGE. 
From my spirit’s gray defeat, 
From my pulse’s ‘flagging beat, 
From my hopes that turned to sand 
Sifting through my close-clenched hand, 
From my own fault’s slavery, 
If I can sing, I still am free. 


For with my singing I can make 
A refuge for my spirit’s sake, 
A house of shining words, to be 
My fragile immortality. 
In the Nautilus appears a strong and 


inspiring poem that ought to take its 
place in the anthologies of the future. 


FEAR. 
By Epwin Davies SCHOONMAKER. 


COME from the wild waste places; my 
| lair is under the night; 

I prowled round the shelves of crea- 
tion ere the Lord God made the 
light ; 

Up the long path of the ages my cry is 
confusion and strife; 


I am the Shadow that follows the weaker 
children of Life. 


From me they have fled to the Father and 
crouched round the altar stone; 

Since the angels sang in the morning I am 
the vast Alone; 

From me through the hollows of heaven 
the voice ef the thunder is hurled; 

I am the horror of waters that rolled o’er 
the infant world. 


As a mist from the marshes of evening 
I rise and spread as a pall; 

I am the tall, dark structure that is ever 
about to fall; 

I stand round the pillows of slumber the 
specter of evils forgot; 

I bring from the chasms of waking the 
burden of things that are not. 


I am the whisper of failure, the rumor of 
panic and war; 

Ere the Thing arrives in the market I am 
the Shadow before; 

I gloom round the high endeavor; I halt 
the march of the plan; 

I am the wave that erases the strength of 
the soul of a man. 


I am the night of the mind; when the 
light has gone out I am there; 

I hang out the high name of God on the 
front of the Gates of Despair; 

I drive the strong man as a slave till the 
sound of his waking is heard 

When I flee from his terrible brightness 
and disappear at his word. 


If Miss Rittenhouse is not careful 
she will soon cease to be known as a 
critic of poetry (one of the best critics 
we have) and become known as a 
writer of lyric poetry. What could be 
more charming than this from the latest 
of the poetry magazinelets, the Lyric: 


WORDS. 

By Jessie B. RiItTENHOUSE. 
I weave you, Love, when you are far, 
Words fairer than all things that are: 
Words fairer than the light that falls 
At night in Rome on ruined walls; 
Words fairer than an Alpine spring 
When all the dawn is glistening; 
Words fairer than the petals shed 
From the pomegranate’s blossom red. 
And all these words, in dreams apart, 
Keep a still wonder in my heart, 
And every night they carry me 
Out on a tide of ecstasy, 
And every day they bring me back 
Along the same enchanted track, 
Until that one day when you come 
And our eyes meet—and I am dumb! 


The poignancy of Mrs. Wilcox’s 
poem in the Cosmopolitan is enhanced 
by the knowledge that it comes out of 
a heart smitten by the recent loss of a 
much-loved husband, after thirty-two 
years of happy comradeship. We re- 
print but a part of the poem, omitting 
the first two stanzas. 




















GRIEF. 
By Etta WHEELER WILCOX. 


O many widows, widows, everywhere. 
S The whole earth teems with widows. 
Guns that blare, 
Winged monsters of the air, 
And deep-sea monsters leaping through 
the water, 
Hell-bent on slaughter— 
All these plow paths for widows. Maids 
at dawn 
And brides at noon ere eventide pass on 
Into the ranks of widows—but to weep 
Just for a little space. Then will grief 
sleep 
In their young bosoms, where sweet hope 
belongs ; 
New love will sing once more its age-old 
songs, 
And life bloom as a rose tree 
again 
After a night of rain. 


blooms 


There are complacent widows clothed in 
crape 
Who simulate a grief that is not real. 
Through paths of seeming sorrow they 
escape 
From disappointed hopes to some ideal, 
Or, from the penury of unloved wives, 
Walk forth to opulent lives. 
And there are widows who shed all their 
tears 
Just at the first, 
In one wild burst, 
And then go lilting lightly down the 
years. 
Black butterflies, they flit from flower to 
flower 
And live in the thin pleasures of the hour, 
Merging their tender memories of the 
dead 


In tenderer dreams of being once more 


wed. 
But there are others—women who have 
proved A 


That loving greatly means so being loved; 
Women who through full beauteous 
years have grown 
Into the very body, soul, and heart 
Of their dear comrades. When 
tears apart 
Such close-knit bonds as these, and one 
alone 
Out to the larger freer life is called, 
And one is left— 
Then God in heaven must sometimes be 
appalled 
At the wild anguish of the soul bereft, 
And unto His Son must say, “I did not 
know 
Mortals could suffer so.” 
But Christ, remembering Gethsemane, 
Will answer softly, “It was known to me.” 


death 


God’s alchemist, old Time, will merge to 
calm \ 
That bitter anguish; but there is no balm 
Save the sweet certitude that each long 
day 
Is one step in a stair 
That circles up to where freed spirits stay. 


Widows, so many widows everywhere! 


One of the tenderest poems of the 
war comes from New Zealand. It was 


first published in the Sun, of Welling- 
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ton, New Zealand. It will have a pe- 
culiar appeal just now in the United 
States, which is already sending its 
clean-limbed young men overseas to the 
trenches. We have omitted one stanza 
which tends to limit the appeal to Eng- 
lish readers alone. 


IF THEY COME NOT HOME AGAIN. 
By C. A. Marris. 


These our brave-eyed lads, our men, 
If for them no more shall be 
Stars or sun or cool green sea, 
Southern nights or days of flame, 
Lips to touch or hands to claim— 
Pray for them where’er they rest 
On Gallipoli’s wild breast, 
Peace beyond our mortal ken— 
If they come not home again. 


a they come not home again, 


Up those wasted, shattered heights 
When Death walks abroad o’ nights 
With a conqueror’s step, they went 
Where the Flag led the ascent. 
Anzac Beach and Lonesome Pine! 
Blood of yours and blood of mine, 
While the battle lightnings played, 
Faced the terror unafraid, 

Trod the bitter paths that gave 
Fame—and passports to the grave. 


From the tussock lands they came 

To avert a lasting shame; 

Stalwart riders lean and brown 

In their hundreds crowding down 
Through the streets, from byre and mine, 
Men went stepping line on line. 

Clerkly youths with mannered pace— 
Soiled hearts from the market place 
Side by side they learned to break 
One true lance for England’s sake. 





So that Freedom shall not die, 

Se the Flag still stream on high, 
So the evil lately born 

Shall of all its hate be shorn, 
Lads we knew of old must sleep 
Sound, by Krithia’s fatal steep; 
Women’s men who marched away 
Moulder there by Sulva Bay... . 
Where the pitying crosses throng 
Still they chant a glory song. 


Black sheep, derelicts, mothers’ sons 
Broken by th’ eternal guns; 

Lovers who have gone beyond 

Life, and all its fancies fond; 

You, ye fatherless, who weep 

For a lost kiss in your sleep, 

For the voice that put to flight 

All the tremors of the night; 

You that fought the fight and fell— 
Know that all is well, is well. 


Lips that shake, and hearts that cry 
Softly, when none close is by, 

Let there be an end to tears! 

These, your sons, who, young in years, 


Fearing nought, and of great faith, 


Dauntlessly went down to death, 

They have proved the breed. No pang 
Shook them as hot foot they sprang 
Storming down upon the foe— 

Where the Flag led they must go! 





By the gentle Avon’s shore 

Lads we knew will come no more, 
Fled for them the mystic hour - 
When the dim Cathedral tower, 
Leaning towards the Christmas moon, 
Drones a lazy, brazen tune ° 

Of a child, at whose faint cry 

Death laid all his terror by. 


There where Anzac’s mounds gleam white, 
Who talks with our dead this night? 


Here, is another soul-cry elicited by 
the war and the confusion into which 
it has thrown our thoughts and feelings 
even three thousand miles away from 
most of its horrors. We quote from the 
Bellman: 


THE ENEMY. 


By AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 


E were so certain, a few years ago, 
W There was no evil, only lack of 
good. 
Now we are not so sure of what 
we know. 
There is a thing we have not understood, 
That even now we cannot understand. 
We have seen deeds that could not have 
been planned 
By any human brain. 
Strange fantasies of pain. ... 
And they were not wild savages who 
wrought 
These horrors on mankind, 
Nor haggard zealots, to life’s beauty blind, 
Nor the dark growths of centuries un- 
taught. 
What Apollyon’s mind 
Could bring to such incalculable wreck 
The spirit of a kindly, simple man 
Whose life in peace and honesty began, 
And took its course the placid years along, 
Happy in simple pleasures, flowers and 
song, 
Whose toil was spent 
For thrifty comfort and well-earned con- 
tent, 
A man who wears to-day about his neck 
A locket with his children’s pictured faces, 
While he... 
In all the places 
He and his brothers have left desolate 
There is no ruin great as this. A shrine 
Holier than Reims—a soul—is desecrate. 
The filth of lust, the poison-gas of hate— 
What -devil set them in the place divine? 
Here is the cause in which our all we 
spend. 
Tho to our grief we rend 
The flesh and blood the Enemy drives 
before 
To shield him, as-the Belgians’ bullets tore 
Through their own kin to check the ad- 
vancing foe, 
Not against flesh and blood do we con- 
tend— 
Against invisible and awful powers 
The battle that is ours, 
The rulers of the darkness, and the might 
Of evil in high places. God, send light 
Upon our spirits—make us brave and wise. 
Give us throughout Thy hard-pressed 
world to know 
The Enemy, whatever his disguise— 
And knowing thus, to fight. 














SELECTED POEMS OF THE MONTH 


McClure’s prints (with illustrations) 
a thrilling poem on the war by Miss 
Reese. She gets her inspiration where 
most of our American poets who write 
of the war get theirs—from the spec- 
tacle of France, silent and suffering, 
but grim and indomitable. 


THE GHOSTLY BUGLES. 


By Lizetre WoopwortH REESE. 


HEN all the candles of the sun 
WV Are quenched, and the long day 
is done, 
And gusts about the highways 
go, 
And twirls the vane on shadowy barn, 
Then dim the bugles blow and blow, 
The bugles of the Marne. 


The houses standing all so meek, 

Strain forward, sorrowing cheek to check; 
The folk within them start and cry. 

Like stir of reeds by some vague tarn, 

- The bugles whisper lean and high, 

The bugles of the Marne. 


There are great ghosts come marching 
by! 
France listens with her face to sky; 
France listens with her head on knees— 
The ghosts of them that fought at Marne! 
The bugles break with memories, 
The bugles of the Marne. 


Archangel Michael heads the train; 
Next, Joan, like cloud of windy rain; 
And next, the dead in swaying wall; 
By old, hushed wharf, by croft and barn, 
The aching bugles fade and fall, 

The bugles of the Marne. 


Here is an unusual poem to be found 
in a daily paper. We take it from the 
N. Y. Evening Mail. The writer, whose 
name is new to us, lives in Seattle, 
Washington. She has the one requisite 
of success as a poet—the ability to put 
her own (we cannot doubt that it is her 
own) deepest experience into metrical 
expression: 


THE WOMAN SPEAKS. 
By Anna Louts STRONG. 


SAW his eves, 

| A sudden light in the swift whirl of 
the world; 

And a soul looked forth, 
Valiant, eager, the soul of a brave fighter, 
And very lonely; 
Lonely so that my arms ached 
With the dull woman-aching of all ages, 
The dull hunger to comfort and give 

solace, 

And the ache of enforced silence. 


I made a sign, 

Such a little sign, such a little lifting of 
the eyes, 

Such a little smile of welcoming; 

And he stopped, only for a moment, 

Vaguely pleased, vaguely conscious of his 
need of rest, 

Yet vaguely fearful; 

And drew away quickly and went hur- 
riedly on 

Into the busy forgetfulness of the world. 


So they all pass, 

Many, many lovers, possible, beautiful, 
into whose faces I look, 

Feeling strange nearnesses, penetrating as 
a mist from the sea, 

Glimpsing great spaces, as if I looked 
from a mountain over the earth. 


There is one whom my heart runs to meet 
laughing, 

Singing, careless as a glad playmate, 

Ready for adventure; 

And there is one, baffled, broken, yet un- 
conquerable, 

Before whom I fall on my knees in wor- 
ship; 

And one whom I take in my arms like a 
tired child 

Kissing his eyes to sleep; 

And one who is a brave comrade, 

Beside whom fighting my hand grows 
strong and my soul fearless; 

And one to whose keeping I offer, 

Gladly, freely, frankly, all that I am: 

Body, spirit, dim dreams, half-discovered 
desires, 

Knowing that I can trust him to use me 
wisely. 


All these lovers I know 

Only in my soul’s silence. 

But outwardly I make such a little sign, 

Not knowing their language enough to 
know if the sign seem much or little, 

Or if I seem to them cold or rashly in- 
truding ; 

And they smile, half-pleased, half fearful, 

And go away quickly. 


Nor do I blame their fear. 

For there is Love that sweeps up like a 
forest fire 

Which man must fight to exhaustion if 
he save from black ashes 

Even a little beauty; 

And there is Love that begins like a 
spreading peace 

Gentle, friendly, yet when it has pene- 
trated the heart 


Becoming a restless fever, 

Not to be denied, 

Wasteful of strength and of work and of 
clear purpose. 

And there is Love which is life’s holy 
fulfilment, 

Keeper of home and hearth-fire, 

Lord of the future ages, 

And it fetters a man, 

With iron driven through his heart and 
the heart of his dearest, 

So that he no longer springs gladly to 
battle 

Against intrenched wrong. 

All these loves I see, half-understanding 

That when I smile even a little welcome, 

He cannot know, and I cannot, what I 
offer, 

And a man must walk carefully and be 
fearful 

Lest that for which he came into life go 
unacconiplished. 


How shall Love, 

Who is the Opener of Life, 

Renewer of Strength and Wonder, 

Keeper of the hidden forces, 

Breaker of Chains and Bringer of Free- 
dom, 

And in His own right a god, 

Cease to be for us an enemy, 
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And a wastefulness, 

And an enslavement, 

And a fear? 

How shall I give what I have to give, 

Whether to many lovers or one only, 

Joy without dishonor, 

And the comfort of woman 
bondage? 


without 


Here is a poem not about the war but 
a part of the war itself, so to speak. 
It is published in the London Spectator, 
and the author is a British captain: 


THE PATROL. 
By J. H. Knicut-ApkIn. 


VE men over the parapet, with a 
F one-star loot in charge, 
Stumbling along through the litter 
and muck and cursing blind 
and large, 
Hooking their gear in the clutching wire 
as they wriggle through the gap, 
For an hour’s patrol in No-Man’s-Land, 
and take what chance may hap. 


Over the sodden parapet and through the 
rusty wire, 

Out of touch with all good things, fellow- 

ship, light, and fire; 

Every clattering bully-tin a Judas as we 
pass, 

At every star-shell, face to earth upon the 
sodden grass. 


From Misery Farm to Seven Trees it’s 
safe enough to go, 

But it’s belly-crawl down Dead Man's 
Ditch, half choked with grimy snow. 

Then back beside the grass-grown road— 
Watch out! They’ve got it set!— 

To where B Company’s listening post lies 
shivering in the wet. 

All the dark’s a mystery, 

breath’s a threat— 

I’ve forgotten many a thing, but this I 
sha’n’t forget, 

A crawl by night in No-Man’s-Land, with 
never a sight or sound, 

Except the flares and the rifle-flash and 
the blind death whimpering round. 


and every 


And I have failed at many a task, but this 
one thing I’ve learned: 

It’s little things make Paradise—like three 
hours’ doss well earned, 

A fire of coke in a battered pail, and a 
gulp of ration rum, 

Or a gobbled meal of bully and mud, with 
the guns for a moment dumb. 


And horror’s not from the terrible things 
—men torn to rags by a shell, 

And the whole trench swimming in blood 
and slush, like a butcher’s shop in hell; 

It’s silence and night and the smell of the 
dead that shake a man to the soul, 

From Misery Farm to Dead Man’s Ditch 
on a “Nil report” patrol. 


Five men back to the trench again, witha 
one-star loot in charge, 

Stumbling over the rusty tins and cursing 
blind and large. 

Enter the trench-log up to date by a gut- 
tering candle’s flare! 

“No report” (save that hell is dark, and 
we have just been there). 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR AUGUST 


“THE SLEEP OF THE SPINNING TOP”—A STORY 


This story, by Kate L. McLaurin, was published a number of months ago in The 

It is a tale of a Southern girl whose pen-portrait seems to us au- 
preserving. But we feel that such a capable woman as Nan was de- 
the author a less futile, Burne-Jonesey end to her career. 


Midland, of Iowa City. 


thentic and well worth 
served at the hands of 


THINK her father was the first, per- 

haps the only one, of those near her 

to detect the genius of Nan. And he 
was a quaint, whimsical, unpractical per- 
son, possibly in the world for the especial 
purpose of observing that which escaped 
the notice of the rest of his highly suc- 
cessful family. They loved and obeyed 
her, he adored and interpreted her, and 
it was my privilege to watch her through 
this maze we call Life with the nearest 
approach to understanding that it was her 
lot to possess. For “the Dreamer,” as we 
called her father, died before she was 
thirty, and perhaps there was a touch of 
loyalty to him in my self-appointed task 
as observer of Nan. 

“Watch her,” he said to me. 

We were seated at the far end of the 
wide porch that ran the length of the 
old white house—the house that had 
sheltered four generations of Ellsworths: 
The original Cavalier stock, hardened by 
revolutionary privations, had given way 
to the force of a state-upbuilding, land- 
conquering gencration which passed on 
prosperity and leisure to a race that gal- 
lantly shattered it in a lost cause, and 
left to children the task of rebuilding. 

“The Dreamer” and I had discussed it 
many times. His children interested him 
intensely—their inherited qualities; their 
environmental reactions; their possibili- 
ties; their lacks. He talked of them im- 
personally, amusedly, hopefully, with the 
exception of Nan. He seldom analyzed 
her, but I think he thought oftenest of 
her, and I am sure she possessed three- 
fourths of his heart. 


AN was twenty at this time, a slight, 
supple-bodied girl, almost over- 
weighted by the heavy coils of dark 

hair that crowned her head. Often for re- 
lief she wore her hair in two long braids, 
and I liked her best so, for I*tried to imag- 
ine that it was the weight of her beautiful 
hair that gave her subtly the expression 
of a burden bearer. It was a slender face 
and pale, from which looked violet eyes 
that reproduced most often the dreamy 
look that was in her father’s. The mouth 
was straight, firm, contradicting the eyes. 

She sat with a glass bowl in her lap, 
a box of strawberries by her side making 
a vivid splash of color against her white 
dress. From her seat on the top step 
she threw us an occasional word and 
smiled in answer to some remark of ours; 
but the word and smile grew rarer as 
the stemming went on, and by the time 
the bowl was piled high with the red 
berries we had lost her entirely. Her 
capable white hands were still, the violet 
eyes unshifting in their gaze on the far 
horizon. 

“How still she is,” I whispered. 

“*The rest of infinite motion, the sleep 
of the spinning top,’” he quoted from 
his master. 

Even as he spoke, the front gate clicked 
and a young man came up the walk. The 
abstraction dropped from Nan’s face and 
she rose to greet her brother. It was 
Edward, the eldest, the most gifted, first 
honor man in his law class, but erratic, 
undisciplined, and touched with his grand- 
father’s vice. 

Et claims one of each generation of 
Ellsworths,” the Dreamer had told me, 
“my father—my brother Tom—the most 
promising of all, dead before thirty— 
drowned in the flowing bowi.” 


We watched the meeting between the 
brother and sister; saw his pale, contrite 
face—he had been absent from home 
three weeks; saw her gentleness, her tact 
that covered the awkwardness of his re- 


turn. 

A bell tinkled in the house and Nan 
called us all to supper. She took her 
place at the foot of the table with Ed- 
ward on her right. James, Charlotte, 
Blair, their father and I made up the 
little company, and under Nan’s gentle 
guidance the simple evening meal passed 
without constraint and with no sugges- 
tion of the return of the prodigal. 


FTER supper she was closeted with 
Edward and later she sought her 
father on the porch. When I 

moved to go she detained me with, “We 
have no secrets from you, Dr. John.” 

“What's the plan now, Nan?” I asked. 

“To-morrow, Edward and I are going 
to the farm. Uncle Mose goes with us— 
we are going to stay a year. I will bring 
him home cured, Father!” She lifted 
her head with a valiant toss, and in the 
moonlight I saw that her eyes were 
closed. I knew that in spite of the firm 
voice there were tears behind the lids. 

And they went to the farm; a lonely, 
unproductive plot of mountain earth that 
had belonged to her mother. Edward’s 
law books went with them, and Uncle 
Mose, an old family s..vant. They stayed 
the year out. Edward came home brown, 
muscular, steady-eyed, clear-brained — 
ready for work. 

From Uncle Mose I got a little of the 
life on the lonely farm; the work in the 
open, plowing, planting, reaping; long 
evenings of study, and talk between the 
brother and sister; the bad times when 
the girl and Uncle Mose fought the evil 
that was in Edward. But she brought 
him back cured. 

It was the work she and Edward put 
into the old farm, the rebuilding of the 
old house, and scientific methods applied 
to the soil, that made it salable. It was 
Nan’s property, and she sold it to send 
Blair to the University and to start James 
on his business career in Richmond. 

“Jim is a born trader,” she said to her 
father, “and in spite of the Ellsworth 
tradition, we must let him trade.” 

She went with him; kept house for him 
a year, saw that he met the right people 
and made friends, and kept him free of 


entanglements. Jim, for all his good 
business head, was abominably senti- 
mental, and almost died for love of a 


pretty milliner when he was _ nineteen. 
Nan knew, and she stayed by until the 
right girl came along; she married him 
into the family and into father’s busi- 
ness. Then she returned to the old white 
house in time to hold the Dreamer’s hand 
as he went down into the valley of the 
shadow. I use the phrase designedly, 
for he so loved his generation’s way of 
expression, 


AN was left alone in the white house 
with Charlotte. Never were sisters 
so vividly contrasted: Nan neutral 

in her beauty, poised, detached, executive; 
Charlotte with her flashing, dark eyes, her 
imperious, golden voice, her wilful, in- 
solent humor—a sure “throwback” to 
some Cavalier ancestor. 

“Charlotte is a problem, Dr. John,” Nan 
admitted to me one evening as we sat on 
the porch. 


“She is very beautiful—she will marry 
well,” I comforted, for indeed I wanted 
her off Nan’s hands. 

“Marry,” Nan answered with her quiet 
smile, “perhaps the President of the 
United States—no one of lesser rank. 
Ambition—ambition is her key-note,” she 
said thoughtfully. 

“Ts it really Charlotte who is ambitious, 
Nan?” 

She gave me a swift look but in the 
dim light I could not read its meaning. 
“Yes, she is ambitious—all the Ellsworths 
are full of ambition and most of them 
are gifted, but—it’s difficult to explain, 
for you see I haven’t thought it out, I’ve 
only sensed it, and I call it the Ellsworth 
lack. They can do their work but they 
can’t find it. I think my mother knew— 
she loved my father but she knew and 
she worried about her boys—she was too 
much of her own generation to worry 
over her girls—they would marry.” 

“But you say Charlotte won't, and 
you've refused poor Hillary so many 
times—” 

She laughed in her quiet way, “Oh, Dr. 
John, you are just guessing.” Then she 
went on more seriously, ‘We were talk- 
ing of Charlotte—would it shock you to 
think of her as an actress?” 

“It would certainly surprise me,” I 
said. “You don’t mean—has she—” 

“No, she hasn’t. With all her spirit 
she hasn’t quite the courage to speak of 
it to us—you know the boys are—con- 
servative—at least where the women of 
their family are concerned. and they—” 

“They would be horrified.” 

“I’m afraid I shouldn’t be very patient 
with their horror!” she said in a firm 
voice. Then she began to talk of other 
things. 

At Christmas time the boys came home, 
and Nan seized upon this occasion for 
the family council. Charlotte told me 
about it afterwards and Edward came to 
me to use my influence with Nan—my 
influence! 


HEY gathered in the library, Edward 

the young district attorney, James 

the prosperous bfoker, Blair a di- 

vinity student, the beautiful wilful Char- 

lotte, and quiet Nan. It was Nan who 
spoke first. 

“Charlotte and I have been talking of 
her future,” she began then with her 
usual directness, “and she wants to be 
an actress.” 

“You should have seen the boys’ faces,” 
Charlotte told me with a laugh. “Con- 
sternation—had they heard aright—an 
actress in our family—what would father 
think? Madness that a girl brought up 
as Charlotte—and then from Edward a 
final, ‘It’s not to be considered!’ ” 

Charlotte grew more dramatic. “For a 
moment Nan’s violet eyes turned black 
and I think we all were frightened—she 
looked like the picture of Grandfather 
Branch. ‘I expected opposition but sure- 
ly more intelligent opposition. Not one 
of you has given me a valid reason 
against it.’” 

The family council was over, but the 
brothers sought her out individually. 
Then Edward came to me. “Of course 
I don’t approve of the stage for my 
sister,” he said, “but I’m not so old- 
fashioned that I want to stand in the 
way of a woman’s development. But 
frankly, Dr. John, I don’t trust Charlotte 

















—she is wilful but not strong, she won’t 
work—Nan will be sacrificed. 

“Nan believes in taking chances,” I said 
significantly. 

He flushed. “I know she does—no one 
knows it better than I, but this is too 
much. You know the home place be- 
longs to the two girls—well, her plan is 
to mortgage it and go with Charlotte—” 

“Charlotte wouldn’t stand a_ chance 
without her.” I was as shocked as. he, 
but loyalty to Nan was the first article 
of my creed. 

“But does she stand a chance even with 
Nan? What does she know about the 
stage,—strange rude men? Why, I know 
a little of the world, but the stage is as 
mysterious to me as an uncharted sea.” 

“Nan will learn,” I said confidently. 

“But—oh, what's the use!” he said. 

I talked it over with Nan. Edward’s 
words had made me uneasy in spite of 
my boasted faith in his sister. I spoke to 
her of the tyranny of mortgages, of the 
chance of losing her old home. I warned 
her that she must consider her future 
even as she was thinking of Charlotte’s. 
I reminded her that the boys needed her. 
- She smiled away every objection, and the 
only concession I could get from her was 
that I was to hold the mortgage. 


ROM her letters, I knew the story 

of the first years in the great city. 

“Charlotte is studying her art,” she 
wrote me in the beginning, “and I am 
studying the situation. It is a curious, 
complex, baffling situation, but I believe 
we stand a chance of success. We goa 
great deal to the theater—I am learning 
what the requirements are. I see that 
youth and beauty have enormous value. 
Charlotte has both, and now that she is 
‘liberated’—I use her word—she is work- 
ing steadily, intelligently. And I have 
made one valuable friend.” 

There were other letters. If I had once 
glimpsed the genius of Nan, now I caught 
the full reach of it. She studied the situ- 
ation; adapted herself to it; accepted its 
commercial aspect, never losing sight of 
the high artistic aim that had animated 
them back in the old white house. 

They lived well; Nan revived connec- 
tions that had long since fallen away. Her 
birth gave her the freedom of a select 
circle; she and Charlotte were entertained. 
The younger sister's name began to ap- 
pear in the papers—her beauty, her horse- 
manship, her ancestry—all the more dig- 
nified tricks of the press agent were em- 
ployed. The valuable friend was a class- 
mate of her father’s who had risen to 
controlling interest in a great Daily. He 
gave her every assistance, and Charlotte 
told me, but Nan would never admit, that 
he asked her three times to marry him. 

The public grew to know the face of 


THE STORY OF NAN 


the future “ideal Juliet.” Meanwhile Char- 
lotte was kept at her work—voice train- 
ing, dancing, interpretation of parts. 

“They all tell us this isn’t necessary,” 
Nan wrote, “but we prefer to be on the 
safe side and not trust to youth and 
beauty. I want Charlotte’s talent to shine 
above the mere superficial and transient 
things.” 

In less than eighteen months, Charlotte 
made her début in a play that ran all 
season in New York. The next year she 
appeared in three productions—all in New 
York. In the third she made a “hit,” was 
extensively photographed and interviewed, 
and fell in love with a fascinating, dis- 
sipated member of the company. 

Nan wrote me—she was as near agita- 
tion as I had ever known her. “It can’t 
be, Dr. John! He is totally unworthy; a 
charming, irresolute creature who will 
have one or two good seasons and then 
drop into oblivion. He would carry Char- 
lotte with him. She is loyal and I would 
never encourage her to forsake a duty— 
in spite of my slave-driving propensities 
I have not forgotten the verities of life— 
at least I hope not. But I must prevent 
this—it is disaster for rhy Charlotte and 
I can’t have it.” 

But she had set herself a task that for 
a time baffled even her patience and in- 
genuity. Charlotte, full of the high-blown 
confidence of youth, and fascinated, was 
not amenable to reason; and as for the 
future—it was a world well lost! 

Again from Nan: “I have done a thing 
I am not proud of. I have exposed him. 
I knew there were hidden things and I 
found them or rather I had them found. 
Oh, Dr. John, have you ever talked to a 
professional detective? Not the kind you 
read about in books, but the rat-faced, 
long-fingernailed variety—ugh! But I had 
to do it. Charlotte, poor darling, is heart- 
broken. Her company is closing in a week 
and we sail for the other side. A sum- 
mer in Paris will teach her much and help 
her to forget. This morning we signed a 
flattering contract for next season, and 
our good friend of the paper will see that 
she is not forgotten.” 

They went abroad. They came home, 
Charlotte hardened, expanded, become 
more opulently beautiful. Success perched 
on her banner. In five years her name 
was written in electric letters above the 
entrance of leading theatres. The next 
year Nan came home. 

The three boys were married. They 
came with their wives and children to 
greet her, and once more the old house 
echoed to the gaiety of youth. 

The years passed. There were births 
and deaths, all the fret and joy and tri- 
umph of life, in the small circle at whose 
center she sat serene and efficient. First 
aid to distress, messenger of peace, dis- 
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coverer of talent, stimulator of energies— 
a benevolent and beloved despot. And 
through it all, the same quiet, violet-eyed 
Nan with the firm mouth which smiled so 
readily, the voice that was never lifted 
above an even, sweet tone, and white 
hands that were always busy. 

“Nan,” I said to her during one of our 
summer evening talks, “you once told me 
you hadn’t any special gift—but those let- 
ters you wrote me—some of them were 
remarkable—you might—” 

“Yes,” she said, and I felt her smile in 
the dark, “I could have written. Some 
day I'll show you my poems.” 

I read them with astonishment, Dainty, 
exquisite things they were, expressing 
fleeting, remote and subtle phases of feel- 
ing—sensitive, refined, tenuous. I was en- 
thusiastic. 

“Why didn’t you go on with it?” I de- 
manded. 

“Oh, Dr. John, at best I should have 
seen my name in an occasional magazine 
—a writer of delicate, fugitive verse—no 
touch of power. And Dr. John, shall I 
confess—I love power! I have worked 
with live forces—moulded—to good ends, 
I hope, but I have moulded!” 


THOUGHT of this speech, I thought 

of many other things, a little later 

when a slight cold developed into some- 
thing more serious. Nan ill? I never 
remembered her ill. 

I sent telegrams. Edward arrived from 
the state capital. James came hurriedly 
from Richmond, followed by Blair. Char- 
lotte closed her company at the first alarm 
from the white house. 

As usual Nan’s was the steadying voice. 
She allowed no excitement — she would 
soon be well. It was good of them to 
come, but 2 ad She wanted no 
consulting physician— Dr. John brought 
her ‘shia he—but he could not keep 
her. She lay propped up in the old four 
poster breathing with difficulty. Those 
who loved her were gathered about; Ed- 
ward, the Chief Justice of his state, with 
young Nan at his side, sweet, violet-eyed 
too; James, the prosperous broker; Blair 
kneeling; and beautiful, steady-eyed Char- 
lotte holding her hand. 

Nan looked at them, and then at me, 
and smiled. She had wrought with live 
forces. 

“My dears—my dears!” Pride and love 
and possession colored her last whisper. 

She died during one of the quiet mo- 
ments of the racking disease—died as 
quietly as she had lived. “She just seemed 
to get a little stiller,’ Charlotte said long 
afterwards. 

I thought of her father’s words, “The 
sleep of the spinning top,” and I like to 
think that the Great Playboy took it up 
gently and went within the doors of His 
House with a smile on his face. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


[Unless otherwise stated, articles are in July magazines. 
forwarded by us upon receipt of Ten Cents. 


OPINION, 63 W. 36th 
America’s Frytnc Start. By Sydney 
Brooks. Describes what America has ai- 


ready done by way of war-preparations, 
especially in munitions-making. Every- 
body’s. 

AmerIcAN SHIPBUILDING—A Reat RENAIS- 
SANCE. By Winthrop L. Marvin. De- 
scribes war-growth of our overseas ton- 
nage. Ill. Review of Reviews. 

Back To Nature. By Henry Seidel Canby. 
Interprets the “passion for nature” as the 
dominant note’ in American literature. 
Yale Review. 

ButtpInG THE Surps. By Edward Hunger- 
ford. Describes reawakened shipyards up 
and down the coast, and reports activities 


Brobdingnagian philanthropies.” Hearst’s. 

Cecit Ruopes. By John Hays Hammond. 
Mr. Hammond was associated with Cecil 
Rhodes in South Africa for seven years, 
and calls him the most wonderful man he 
ever knew. American. 


DISLOYALTY OF THE GERMAN Press. By 


Frank Perry Olds, with editorial com- 
ment. A protest against “coddling sedi- 
tion.” Atlantic. 


Any article listed below will be 
Be sure to address Service Dept., CURRENT 
St., New York City.] 
that are ‘to help meet the submarine. Economic ImpertatisM. By David Jayne 
Everybody’s. Hill. Indicts Germany’s efforts to attain 
Carnecir. By Herbert Kaufman. Charac- economic supremacy by force of arms. 
ter-study of “the first immigrant of the Century. 
last half-century, the leading spirit in Eprson, THE Man. By Guido Bruno. Edi- 
America’s second industry, the pioneer in son’s daily life; his relation to his co- 


workers; his religion. Pearson’s. 

H. G. WeELLs, THEOLOGICAL ASSEMBLER, 
John Dewey. 
“God, 
Arts. 


In PetroGrap DurING THE SEVEN Days. By 
Arno Dosch-Fleurot. An _ eye-witness’s 
story of what he saw and heard ‘in the 
Russian capital during the historic week 
of the Revolution. World’s Work. 


R. By 
A pragmatic criticism of 
the Invisible King.” The Seven 
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INSIDE Russia, By _ Stephen Graham. 
Traces “the diminuendo of incapacity” in 
carrying forward the war, which led to 
the Revolution. Century. 

Is THere A Future For Betcium? By 
Emile Cammaerts. A hopeful view of the 
Belgian future after the war. Yale Re- 
view, 

ItaLy AND THE Apriatic. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero. Pleads for an alliance of Slavs 
and Italians which will exclude the Ger- 
mans. Atlantic. 

Japanese Point oF View. By Judge F. W. 
Henshaw. A protest against “anti-Japa- 
nese propaganda” and a sympathetic pres- 
entation of Japan’s claims to the hege- 
mony of the Orient. North Hm. Review. 

Lioyp Georce aND His GoveRNMENT. By 
H. W. Massingham, editor of the Lon- 
don Nation. Traces events which have 
altered the entire aspect and balance of 
British government as a result of the war. 
Yale Review. 

Lorp NorTHCLIFFE AS BriTisH AGENT. By 
Allan Dawson. Study of Northcliffe in 
connection with his present visit to Amer- 


ica. Review of Reviews. 
Lorp NortTuHciirFeE, Mr. Hearst AND Mr. 
Munsey. By Frank Harris. Praises 


Hearst at the expense of Northcliffe and 
Munsey. Pearson’s. 

McApoo. By James C. Hemphill. Appre- 
ciation of the character and competence 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. North 
Am. Review. 

MAKING OFfFicers OF Our New Army. 
William Menkel. Describes training 
camps at Plattsburg, Fort Myer, Fort 
Sheridan, etc. Ill. Review of Reviews. 


By 


Memories OF JacK Lonpon. By Anna 
Strunsky Walling. London’s character as 
revealed in letters to his friend and co- 
worker. Masses. 

My Impressions oF America. By Count 
Ilya Tolstoy. Takes the view that “stand- 
ardization” of character, of education, of 
industrial output, is America’s great weak- 
ness. Century. 

Necro Gores Nortu. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. Analyzes the economic situation 
created by the departure of negroes from 
Southern States. World’s Work. 

Peace oF Victory FoR WuicH WE Strive. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. Suggestions 
bearing on remaking the map of the world 
after the war. Metropolitan. 

Roap To Rep Russia. By William G. Shep- 
herd. Describes the return of the exiles 
from Siberia. With sketches by Board- 
man Robinson. Everybody’s. 

Russtan Revotution. By Alexander Pe- 
trunkevitch, Professor of Zoology in Yale 
University. A hopeful interpretation of 
the present Russian situation. Yale Re- 
view. 

SHALL THE BREWING OF GraIn BE PROHIB- 


ITED? By Eugene Davenport. A war 
study. Answers the question in the af- 
firmative.. Atlantic. 


SIMS OF THE SUCCESSFUL INDISCRETIONS. 
By Robert F. Wilson. Sketch of the 
stormy but brilliant career of “the father 
of target practice,” who now commands 
our fleet off the British Isles. World’s 
Work. 

Starvinc Out Germany. By Edward Lyell 
Fox. Takes the view that it is “a scien- 
tific impossibility” to starve out Germany, 
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and that Germany’s food shortage has 
been exaggerated. Forum. 


THE Ficut AGAINST INFECTION. 
Keen, M.D., 


By W. W. 

of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Phila. Discusses the “technic” of 
Dakin, Carrel, and. others in the present 
war. North Am. Review. 

Tue Seven Days. By Isaac F. Marcosson. 
The story of the rebirth of Russia, told by 
an eye-witness of the Revolution in Petro- 
grad. Everybody’s. 

THE War AND NatTIonat Dests. By H. 
Jennings. An inquiry into the upshot of 
the enormous financial disturbance caused 
by the universal raising of war loans. 
North Am, Review. 

Tue West’s New Vision. By Charles Mo- 
reau Harger. Declares that the Western 
States are “putting off the vanities of 
youth and entering on an era of matur- 


ity.” Atlantic. 

To INCREASE THE YIELD OF Foop. By Dan- 
iel T. MacDougal, Director of Botanical 
Research, Carnegie Institution. Advo- 


cates the application of physics, chemistry 
and experimental biology to the main 
problem of the soil. North Am. Review. 

WASHINGTON THE INCREDIBLE. By Rollin 
Lynde Hartt. A study of the fascinations 
of the nation’s capital. Ill. by Joseph 
Pennell and Jules Guérin. Century. 

WELLs anD His Menta “HINTERLAND.” By 
Wilfrid Lay. An effort to trace the “es- 
sential self” of H. G. Wells in the “vast 
hinterland” of his thoughts and feelings. 
Bookman. 

Younc Soiprers oF France. By Maurice 
Barrés. An Academician’s eulogy of the 
heroism of French youth. Atlantic. 
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A Sovpirr oF France To His Moruer. Tr. 
with int. by Theodore Stanton. Under 
the name of “Lettres d’un Soldat” this 
book has gone into many editions in 
France. $1.00. McClurg. 


Appresses BY M. RENE VIVIANI AND Mar- 
SHAL JorFreE. Tr. by Emile Haveloque. 
A historic memorial of the visit of the 
French Mission to the U. S._ $1.25. 
Doubleday, Page. 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND SoctaL PROBLEMS. 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams, De- 
scribed by its author as “a slight irritant 
to the somewhat torpid social conscience 


of the average minister.” $1.00. Mac- 
millan. 

City WorkKeEr’s Wortp tn America. By 
Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch. A _ study 


of “the evolutionary processes going on 
at the city’s heart” by the Director of 
Greenwich House, N. Y. $1.25. Mac- 
millan. 

DantsH West InprEs. By Waldemar West- 
ergaard. With int. by H. Morse Stephens. 
A book intendeg to supply all the infor- 
mation that Americans will wish to have 
about their new possession. $2.50. Mac- 
millan. 


Eastern Question. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
An historical study in European diplo- 
macy. First attempt to cover the differ- 
ent aspects of the question as a connected 
whole. With maps. $5.50. Oxford Univ. 
Press, Am. Branch. 

EXPANSION OF Europe. By Ramsay Muir. 
Study of colonial development of warring 
countries, supplementing author’s previous 
book, “Nationalism vs. Internationalism.” 
$2.00. Houghton, Mifflin. 

Gems (?) or German THouGut. Compiled 
by William Archer. Kultur stands self- 
revealed in the words of Germany’s lead- 
ers in this anthology of the Teutonic war 


gospels. $1.25. Doubleday, Page. 
GerMAny Since 1740. By George Madison 

Triest, of Princeton University. With 

maps, genealogies, chronological table, 


Ginn. 


reading suggestions. $1.25. 


GERMANY, THE Next Repusiic? By Carl 
W. Ackerman. The possibilites of a revo- 
lution in Germany, as seen by the corre- 
spondent of the United Press in Berlin. 


$1.50. Doran. 

Latin, AMERICA AND THE UNITED SraTEs. 
By Elihu Root. $2.50. Harvard Univ. 
Press. 

LeacueE or Nations. By H. N. Brailsford. 
Discusses every detail of the European 
Settlement with a view to the require- 
ments of a just security. $1.75. Mac- 


millan. 


Marcin oF Happiness. By Thetta Quay 


Franks. Practical studies in household 
efficiency, addressed to women. $1.50. 
Putnam. 


MarneE Campaicn. By Major F. E. Whit- 
ton. A detailed study, ill. by maps, of the 
operations of the allied armies in the bat- 
tle of the Marne. $4.00. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

MENACE OF Peace. By George D. Herron. 
Indicts Germany as the seducer of the 
nations and pleads that the war be car- 
ried forward until Germany is utterly 
crushed. $1.00. Kennerley. 

NavaL Aeronautics. By Henry Wood- 
house, with foreword by Rear-Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske. Discusses aerial strat- 
egy, the torpedoplane, submarine hunting, 


etc. Ill. $6.00. 

Potitticat History or Poranp. By E, H. 
Lewinski-Corwin. Exhaustive and com- 
prehensive. Profusely ill. $3.00. Polish 
Book Importing Co., N. Y. 

PrinctpLE oF NATIONALITIES. By Israel 


Zangwill. With int. by Percy Alden. 
Discusses the part that nationalism is to 
play in the coming settlement of Europe. 


$0.50. Macmillan. 

PsycHICAL AND SUPERNORMAL PHENOMENA. 
By Paul Joire. Study of abnormal 
dreams, telepathy, crystal gazing, auto- 
matic writing, etc. $3.00. Stokes. 

PsycuicaL Investications. By J. Arthur 
Hill. Presents evidence that led the 





author from agnosticism to belief in sur- 


vival of pezsonality beyond death. $2.0u 
Doran. 
RETREAT FROM Mons. With int. by Field 


Marshal Viscount French. A clear, con- 
cise and authoritative account by a Brit- 
ish staff officer. $0.50. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. 

Sout or Utster. By Ernest W. Hamilton, 
M. P. for North Tyrone. Takes a pessi- 
mistic view of the possibilities of union 
between Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics in Ireland. $1.25. Dutton. 


Tue Livinc Present. By Gertrude Ather- 
ton. A book dealing with feminism. Dis- 
cusses what women can do in war time. 
$1.40. Stokes. 

THE OppresseD EnciisH. By Ian Hay. A 
semi-humorous treatment of the Irish 
problem by a Scot. $0.50. Doubleday, 
Page. 

Tue Sorry Tate: A Story OF THE TIME OF 


Curist. By “Patience Worth.” Edited, 
with int. by Casper S. Yost. A literary 
marvel, communicated to Mrs. John H. 


Curran, of St. Louis, through the medium 
of a ouija-board. $1.90. Holt. 


THE TurNING Potnt. By H. Perry Robin- 
son, correspondent of the London Times. 
Authoritative account of the Battles of 
the Somme. {450. Dodd, Mead. 


Victor CHAPMAN'S LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 
With memoir by John Jay Chapman. 
Comprises Chapman’s letters to his fam- 
ily from the time he went to the front as 
an aviator until his death. $1.25. Mac- 
millan. 

War Ftiyinc. By “Theta.” Letters of a 
young English flyer vividly describing his 
training as an aviator and his thrilling 


advertures at the front. $1.00. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 
War Foon. By Amy L. Handy. Gives com- 


plete and easy directions for canning, 
evaporating, drying and preserving all 
kinds of foods, particularly vegetables, in 
the home. $0.75. Houghton, Mifflin. 
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TRANSPORTATION THE TOUCHSTONE 


IVILIZATION, or what the Ger- 
mans call Kultur, is not to be 
measured by the efficiency of a 
people in arts and letters so much as 
by its success in developing superior 
transportation facilities. While Greece 
was spending her energy in art forms, 
Rome was building roads, so that, tho 
the Romans occupied a territory far 
greater in area than that of the Greéks, 
there was little variation either in the 
Roman tongue or the written language. 
It was this, more than anything else, 
that gave the Romans a sense of na- 
tional unity that was never possessed 
by the Greeks. The same thing applies 
to China, we are informed, the re- 
markable momentum of ancient Chinese 
civilization being attributed to.the won- 
derful early development of their canal 
system. While a single written lan- 
guage resulted, however, a universal 
spoken language did not, for the slow- 
ness of this transportation, amounting 
to scarcely forty miles a day, has suc- 
ceeded in producing uniformity of lan- 
guage only along the main lines of the 
great rivers and chief canals. Inci- 
dentally we learn from Guy Morrison 
Walker that this canal system “resulted 
in the Chinese early reaching that de- 
velopment of commerce and that high 
respect for property in transit that gave 
‘the Chinese banknotes, letters of credit 
and bills of exchange, a thousand years 
before they were known in Europe. 
Also it was the Chinese respect for 
property, and this early development of 
commerce, that gave the Chinese their 
attitude toward war.” Had it been 
their lot to develop speed and economy, 
as well as to originate facilities of 
transportation, in the opinion of this 
savant, the Chinese to-day would be in 
the van of civilization and perhaps the 
most progressive people in the world. 
Mr. Walker has made the study of 
transportation a life-work and has con- 
densed some interesting observations 
and conclusions into a brochure on 
transportation as the measure of civili- 
zation. In defining what transporta- 
tion and its cost mean, he points out 
as a significant fact that the wages paid 
labor in various countries are always 
higher or lower in proportion to the 
cheapness of transportation. In China, 
for instance, “where the wage-scale is 
practically ten cents a day, it costs ten 
cents per ton-mile to move freight; or, 
in other words, the average cost per 
ton-mile to move freight is the price of 
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one man’s work for one day.” Com- 
pare this, he adds, with the freight 
charges of our great trunk lines, say 
the St. Paul, with an average of six 
and one-half mills per ton-mile, or the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania 
systems, with an average charge of only 
abgut six mills per ton-mile, or others 
grading down to three mills per ton- 
mile, and the progress of American civ- 
ilization is explained. 

It is a fact not generally known, but 
pointed out by this writer, that in pro- 
portion to population the early Amer- 
icans were the greatest canal builders 
the world has ever known. “It was 
the Erie Canal with the commerce that 
it developed that built up the string of 
great cities across New York, and that 
has given the State the lead in its num- 
ber of large cities over every other 
State in the Union.” After the canals 
came the railroads and “nowhere else 
in the world has railroad operation 
been reduced to the science that ob- 
tains in this country, where our train- 
loads average three times those of 
Europe and our ton-mile rates are not 
only the lowest, but are scarcely one- 
third those of our nearest competitor.” 
For instance: 


Cost oF TRANSPORTATION 


° Per 
Ton- Mile Wages 
Country in Cents per Day 

SEE Sic bse wse aise $0.10 $0.10 
re eee 05 23 
NG i cirsssriraeie wimewin 022 34 
DN Bose cswenweun one 024 .26 
ae 0225 50 
GOTUNRNY f6sccsccsses 0150 .90 
ee .0190 80 
Se, .0260 1.04 
United States........ .0069 2.60 


From this it is seen that in Russia and 
Italy, which have the lowest railroad 
mileage in proportion to population 
and a high average cost per ton-mile 
for transportation, the average wage 
is only thirty-four and twenty - six 
cents a day, respectively. In Germany, 
France and England, which approx- 
imate each other in the average cost 
of transportation per ton-mile and in 
their average mileage of railroad in 
proportion to population, there is a fair 
approximation of the average wage. 
While in America, with the greatest 
railroad mileage in proportion to popu- 
lation, and the lowest cost of transpor- 
tation, “we have the highest average 
wage to be found in the world; the 
highest wage, in fact, of which there 


is any record in history.” 
further : 


To quote 


“Were the farmers of Kansas and 
Minnesota compelled to pay such trans- 
portation charges as the farmers in 
China, it would cost them $150 a ton to 
ship wheat from their farms to New 
York, or $4,500 for a thirty-ton car hold- 
ing eleven hundred bushels. In other 
words, their wheat worth only a dollar 
a bushel on the farm would cost six 
dollars a bushel delivered at tidewater. 

“Were the steel mills of Pittsburgh 
compelled to pay only as much as the 
manufacturer of Japan for the trans- 
portation of their products to market, it 
would cost them twenty-five dollars a 
ton to deliver steel rails on board ship. 
Pittsburgh rails costing twenty-five dol- 
lars a ton at the mill would cost fifty 
dollars a ton in New York, while Chicago 
rails facing a transportation charge of 
fifty dollars a ton would have to be manu- 
factured for nothing in order to compete 
with Pittsburgh rails in the Atlantic 
coast market... . 

“The miners of this country should 
recognize the fact that were it not for 
the wonderful cheap rates made by our 
American railroads for the transportation 
of coal, that not one mine in one hundred 
would be open to-day and that most of 
them would be seeking employment, as 
are the inhabitants of most other coun- 
tries, at wages averaging about one- 
fourth what they are earning to-day. 

“To the development of the art of 
transportation is due two of the greatest 
boons that have been brought to the 
human race. Until transportation made 
it possible to distribute coal long dis- 
tances from the mines, the race gradually 
burned up its available wood supply and 
then piled on clothes and shivered through 
its winters. But most important of all, 
the development of transportation has re- 
lieved mankind of the agony of fear and 
superstition that came with physical dark- 
ness; cheap transportation has put cheap 
illuminants into the remotest corners of 
the world. The introduction of Standard 
Oil into Africa, into Arabia, into India, 
China and Japan has done more in forty 
years to banish not only physical dark- 
ness but mental and spiritual darkness 
than all the missionary forces could have 
accomplished in a thousand years. The 
time will yet come when John D. Rocke- 
feller and his associates will be recog- 
nized among the greatest benefactors that 
the human race has ever had... . 

“Not only is our national wealth due 
to our transportation system, but our 
railroads are at the foundation of our in- 
dustrial prosperity, and their cheap rates 
for transportation are the prime factors 
in our industrial supremacy, and it is 
time for American labor to realize it. 
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The less it has cost labor to market its 
product—the more there has been left for 
labor to enjoy. 

“Where it cost the primitive man a 
day’s labor to move freight a single ton- 
mile we have so developed the science of 


transportation and so reduced its cost that 
the cost to us of transporting a ton of 
freight a mile is only about 1-300th of 
the value of a day’s labor. While the 
best that England, France or Germany 
has been able to do is to reduce it to 
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1-60th of the value of a day’s labor. At 
a figure approximately equal to the pro- 
portion of railroad mileage per capita, 
the proportion of transportation cost to 
labor cost in the United States is too 
significant to be anything but conclusive.” 


THE DAYS OF THE HORSE ARE NUMBERED ON THE FARM 
AS WELL AS ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


HERE is every evidence of a con- 
7 spiracy on the part of fate against 

the horse. On the furrowed bat- 
tle fronts, the average equine life has 
been reduced to a period of eight days, 
when an animal is in active service; 
and now, with the entrance of the 
Wnited States into the war, there is a 
quickened purpose on the part of Amer- 
ican farmers to let the tractor supplant 
the horse in pulling the nation quickly 
and surely through the food crisis. The 
Country Gentleman states that for an 
army of 2,000,000 men we shall need 
416,000 horses and mules. An average 
of 33,000 horses a month has been ex- 
ported for the Allies since the begin- 
ning of the war, and 11,000 horses a 
month are being drafted for military 
service in this country. These figures 
give some idea of the vast numbers of 
horses which must be available, and 
they also help us to realize the neces- 
sity of acquiring some other means of 
transportation in many lines of work. 
We read: 


“Tf the work horses in the country were 
displaced by farm tractors and motor 
trucks, as passenger automobiles have 
largely displaced the pleasure horse, or 
‘family carriage horse, the wheat yield of 
the country could be increased 50 per 
cent. or the corn crop doubled. There are 
in the country 4,100,000 farms of fifty 


acres or more in extent which could use 
motor tractors with economy. A census 
taken last February shows that not more 
than 34,371 farm tractors will be used in 
the United States this season, so it is evi- 
dent that there is a great opportunity here 
for the American farmer to increase his 
efficiency. With the big farm tractors that 
are used on the immense farms of the 
West, one tractor can plow, double-disk 
and seed twenty-five acres a day, accom- 
plishing the work of one man and a team 
for two weeks, and the same tractor can 
be used for harvesting, threshing, and 
moving the crop to market.” 

In addition, there is the enormous 
amount of labor devoted to the care 
and up-keep of horses to be considered. 
For the 10,000,000 horses used in vari- 
ous Capacities in the cities of the coun- 
try, thousands of stables and street 
cleaners must be employed to maintain 
sanitary conditions, an expense item of 
approximately $10 per horse per year; 
and the cost of manufacturing horse- 
feed machinery—mowers, tedders, feed 
grinders and so on, plus the tremendous 
amount of labor expended in hay-mak- 
ing and corn-growing—is estimated at 
$50 per horse per year. It is said that 
the iron hammered into horseshoes in 
a twelvemonth is sufficient to make 40,- 
000 ‘farm tractors or 60,000 motor 
trucks. Furthermore, says Waldemar 
Kaempffert in McClure’s: 





“Charge it to the horse if you have to 
pay more than ever for your shoes. About 
$130,000,000 worth of leather must be 
fashioned into harness every year. Abolish 
the horse and New York could clean its 
streets at an expense of only $10,000,000 
a year instead of $50,000,000. If all 
the horseshoers, stable-builders, hostlers, 
street - sweepers, harness- makers, hay- 
balers and whip-makers, a vast army of 
thirteen million horse slaves, were re- 
leased from horse bondage and engaged 
in ministering difectly to human wants, 
who. knows but we would hear less of 
strikes for higher wages to meet the in- 
creased cost of food?” 


If the United States is going to 
perform the part in the war it has 
undertaken, says Mr. Kaempftert, a big 
increase in agricultural products is nec- 
essary, and every possible means of ex- 
pediting transportation must be adopt- 
ed. This means that more labor-saving 
and time-saving machinery must be 
utilized, and after the war the horse 
may find much of his ‘occupation gone 
on the farm as well as in the city. A 
horseless farm would seem to some of 
us like no farm at all; but the trend of 
events is in that direction. 


The report of the United States Collector of 
Internal Revenue shows that incomes amounting 
to $8,703,068,389 paid the income tax during the 
last fiscal year, and that about one-fourth of 
this sum, or $2,173,019,053, represents incomes 
taxed in New York City. 


WHAT THE $2,000,000,000 LIBERTY LOAN 


HE term billions of dollars is a 

breeder of loose thought, for few, 

if any, can realize its meaning. 
No one has ever seen such a sum of 
money, nor anything that represents 
such a sum. No industry, no great 
public development, nothing that man 
has ever viewed with his eyes, repre- 
sents as great a sum as five billion or 
even two to three billion dollars, the 
amount of the Liberty Loan voluntary 
bond subscription. The drawing of a 
comparison between two billion dol- 
lars and the specific accumulations in 
America that we have always regarded 
as so vast as to be beyond our com- 
prehension is perhaps the only way that 
we can gain even a vague understand- 
ing of this huge sum. It may not 
mean much to say that it almost ap- 
proximates the deposits in savings- 
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banks of the United States, or that it 
is nearly four times the debt of all 
States in the Union, or that it is three- 
fifths the sums of all the money in cir- 
culation in the United States; but such 
comparisons clarify our thought to a 
degree and give us some appreciation 
of the magnitude of this Liberty Loan. 
Nevertheless, writes C. E. Mitchell, 
President of the National City Com- 
pany, the bond-selling adjunct of the 
largest bank in the country, in the New 
York Times Annalist, the increase of 
two billion dollars to our national debt 
means in the United States but $20 per 
capita, while increases in Great Britain 
since the beginning of the war amount 
to $414 per capita, in France to $239, 
in Russia to $57, in Germany to $203, 
in Austria to $113 and in Italy to $73 
per capita. Our total debt after such 


increase is still less than $40 in the 
United States, as against $487.50 in 
the United Kingdom, $399 in France, 
$83.40 in Russia, $281.20 in Germany, 
$164.70 in Austria and $152.50 in Italy. 

The explanation of the credit proc- 
esses by which such a sum of money 
was raised and by which even larger 
subscriptions are possible is illuminat- 
ing. Says Mr. Mitchell: 


“An individual whom we will call 
Smith has in a certain town a bank de- 
posit of $1,000. Smith usually thinks of 
that deposit as being represented by cash 
in his bank. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the bank holds against this deposit 
but $100 to $200 of cash, the balance be- 
ing invested by the bank in income-pro- 
ducing bonds or interest-bearing evi- 
dences of indebtedness. Smith determines 
to purchase a $1,000 government bond, 
or, in other words, to loan his credit 
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to the United States government. By 
purchase of this bond—assuming that 
the government immediately redeposits 
Smith’s check in the bank of issue, the 
result is merely a transfer of the credit 
of Smith on the books of the bank to 
the credit of the United States govern- 
ment, with no passage of cash. With 
such credit to its account, the govern- 
ment purchases material and labor, thus 
gradually transferring its credit on the 
books to the credit of, say, a half dozen 
manufacturers and fifty laborers, to the 
end that, assuming that such manufac- 
turers and laborers carry their accounts 
within the same bank, there need be no 
more than a temporary disturbance of 
cash. 

“Now, through the operation of taxa- 
tion, the government gradually takes away 
from its population, including Smith, the 
six manufacturers, and the fifty laborers, 
the credit which they have had upon the 
books of the bank, building up for itself 
upon such books a credit which, in the 
course of time, must equal the original 
borrowing from Smith, and at such time, 
by, payment of the government bond, the 
credit will be forthwith transferred again 
on the books of such bank to the original 
lender, Smith.” 


Not only, however, must this great 
government loan be taken care of, the 
writer points out, but necessary build- 
ing must continue, industry must not 
be allowed to stagnate, and railroad 
construction must keep pace with the 
national requirements in time of war: 


“The average income of the American 


family represented by consumable com- 
modities, made available in the form of 
food, clothing, housing, and luxuries, 
approximates $1,800 per annum, out of 
which our 22,000,000 families are each 
saving approximately $250 per annum. 
To make our strength as fully effective 
in this war as elsewhere in the world 
we must prepare to put at the disposal 
of our government three times the normal 
family savings, which means that every 
family must prepare to invest one-third 
of its current income in government 
bonds. The following table shows what 
European countries have accomplished in 
this regard: 


Normal Average Annual 

Family Family Inv’tm’t 

Income in War Loans 
DEE dscdcacainces $1,368 $699 
eee 1,000 358 
DE cnaasoeeteseen 373 139 
Oa 970 420 
Austria-Hungary .... 715 233 


There being but two direct ways— 
bond issues and taxation—by which the 
Government can develop these sinews 
of war, which of them may be taken 
with most assurance of plunging the 
country into no abyss of hard times, 
present or prospective? As Albert W. 
Atwood says by way of reply, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, the average 
citizen feels the existence of govern- 
ment chiefly through his pocketbook. 
If he is taxed directly he knows there 
is a government and takes an interest 
in what it does. If money is raised by 
bonds, the true state of affairs may be 
hidden from him. All manner of evils, 
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we read, followed the attempt to pay 
for our War of 1812 and the Civil 
War by bond issues. “Not until late 
in 1863 and early in 1864 did the 
Union Government prove strong and 
wise enough to impose heavy taxes. 
Probably it could have put those taxes 
into effect eighteen months earlier, in 
which case the South would have been 
discouraged much sooner and the credit 
of the North might have been saved 
almost entirely from the depths to 
which it fell.” This writer concludes: 


“Continued bond issues lead to infla- 
tion, extravagance and high prices. After 
the war is over, interest on the bonds 
must be met and, if possible, part of the 
principal paid off at the very time when 
the country is poorest and most acutely 
in need of money for other purposes. .. . 

“But it is just as impracticable, un- 
sound and unfair to attempt to pay for 
a great war entirely by taxation. That 
such a policy has been urged by pacifists 
shows that they want to make people sick 
of the war, to hamstring the great effort, 
by concentrating all the financial dead 
weight of it into a few years, or even 
a few months. If there is any justice 
in the war at all it is only right that 
the future should pay at least part of the 
charge. It would be just as wrong to 
make the citizens of New York City pay 
for their new subways entirely by taxa- 
tion. The present day has to give its 
lifeblood and a great deal of its money. 
Why should it be oppressed with the 
entire load?” 


THE FOOD PROBLEM ACUTE BECAUSE WE ARE 
SLAVES TO THE WHEAT HABIT 


ANY men are busy these days 
airing their many and varied 
views of the food problem. 

They all are sure they know what 
ought to be done. Theory is easy; and 
advice is the only thing that can be 
had at a bargain in this era of spright- 
ly dollars, elusive potatoes and precious 
wheat. F. D. Coburn, however, quali- 
fies to speak by virtue of twenty-one 
years of service as secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
He has been telling J. Wainwright 
Evans, of the Nation’s Business, that 
three of the most important things 
America should do to feed itself and 
Europe is to raise and consume more 
sorghums, cultivate a million more 
home gardens and operate more local 
canneries. By sorghums this eminent 
agriculturist means kaffir corn, milo 
maize and feterita. That these grains 
are primarily food for cattle, and of 
no great value for human food, is an 
entirely erroneous idea, he declares, 
and points to the fact that kaffir corn 
alone is used as a staple article of 
diet, much as wheat is used in America 
and Europe, by the 360 million people 
of China, the 300 millions of India and 


by millions in other parts of the Orient. 
The reason why we do not make a 


‘staple of sorghums is that we are 


slaves to the wheat habit and have not 
been trained to it, says Coburn. He 
adds: 


“Yet we have a grain sorghum belt, 400 
miles wide and a thousand long, stretch- 
ing south from Kansas to Mexico. In 
parts of it wheat can be raised only in- 
cidentally, corn shrivels and dies in the 
drought and the hot winds, but sorghums, 
immune to drought, hot winds, insects 
and plague, are the surest of sure crops. 

“What this country needs now is a 
clear-cut knowledge of the fact that 700 
million people in the world are finding 
in sorghums what we find in wheat; and 
that if the wheat fails there is our refuge 
from the worst consequences of such 
a failure at least—provided we have the 
sense to plant kaffir, milo and feterita 
while there is yet time. We can depend 
on this crop, if we plant it, come what 
may. Wheat may fail, corn may fail, 
but the sorghums, seldom, under any 
but unthinkably abnormal condition. The 
thing I hold chiefly against leaders in 
the present campaign for big crops is 
that they have made almost no effort to 
educate the people to the idea that sor- 
ghums are important as a human food.” 


One good thing that this expert 
hopes the wheat scare is going to ac- 
complish is to force the sorghum grains 
upon the attention of the American 
people. It is remarkable, he points out, 
how a nation can go its way in igno- 
rance, generation after generation, of 
the foods that other nations depend up- 
on. England, for example, has only 
begun to appreciate the value of beans . 
as human food, and Secretary Coburn 
quotes from Baron Davenport, the 
English food controller: 


“Neither our people nor the people of 
the continent have equipment for making 
maize bread, nor do they understand 
its great value. The American people 
have long recognized the superior value 
of maize as human food. It will take 
months to get our people trained to it, 
and in the meantime we have got to have 
bread. Therefore from now on _ until 
the harvest next Angust, at least, we 
must have wheat and we can use some 
maize.” 


Yet no American can afford to laugh 
at a nation lacking the “equipment” to 
make corn pones, he maintains, when 
we ourselves, trained like the Euro- 
peans to eat white wheat bread, reject 
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so much of the wheat that we have 
to mill three bushels where we would 
have to mill only two if we used the 
whole of the wheat. 

Secretary Coburn also charges that 
the importance of the local cannery 
for preserving vegetables has not been 
sufficiently emphasized by the crop 
campaign leaders. If prompt action is 
not taken in this direction, he says, 
we are going to lose fully half of the 
product that comes from our greatly 
increased vegetable garden acreage. 
In short: 

“It is the clear duty of tie United 
States Department of Agriculture and of 
all state departments of agriculture and 
of all leaders in the theory and practice 
of agriculture and of all Chambers of 
Commerce and similar organizations in- 


BIG THINGS 


T was easier to sell the Carnegie 
Steel Corporation to the late J. P. 
Morgan for $500,000,000 than it 

would be to sell a $100-piano to a farm- 
er who was not interested in music. So 
says Charles M. Schwab, who has been 
telling the World’s Congress of Sales- 
manship at Detroit some of the secrets 
of supersalesmanship. Schwab is a 
supersalesman himself, having secured 
from the Allies some of the largest or- 
ders for war material in manufacturing 
history. His statement that “it is a 
great deal easier to sell a big thing than 
to sell a little thing,” comes from a man 
who ought to know. He went on to 
say in this connection: 

“At the outset of the war in Europe, I 
called on Lord Kitchener and Admiral 
Fisher. They wanted great quantities of 
war materials. They wanted Bethlehem 
to make them. It did not take any skill 
on my part as a salesman to induce the 
British Government to give Bethlehem 
these contracts, but it did take a great 
deal of effort on the part of Bethlehem to 
deyelop that thoroness of organization 
and skill in management all down the line, 
which made the British government feel 


terested in this food question to bend 
every energy during the coming weeks 
and months to educating, not the Amer- 
ican farmer only, but the whole Amer- 
ican people, through the columns of the 
newspaper press and the magazines, to 
a thorogoing comprehension of this fact. 
The trouble is, not that people are in- 
different or unwilling, but that they don’t 
know the things that practical agricultur- 
ists have come to regard as the ABC. 

“IT have dwelt on this cannery matter 
because it has so far been crowded into 
the background by exhortations to have a 
garden. It has been buried in reports 
by being dealt with in a sentence or two. 
We have all heard the loud exhortations 
to plant; they are now about to bear 
products which will spoil on our hands 
presently if we don’t demonstrate to the 
public at once the need for scientific 
municipal or private canneries to take 
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the place of the well-meant but bungling 
amateur methods that we shall other- 
wise have to rely on—in this year of all 
years, when we can least afford the loss 
such neglect will entail.” 


Secretary Coburn, who is regarded 
as one of our shrewdest and best posted 
authorities on agriculture, concludes 
by arraigning a great class of Ameri- 
can farmers who prefer to raise wheat 
“because it keeps them busy only a few 
months in the year, and allows them 
the rest of the time to ride around in 
automobiles while their lands lie idle.” 


Recalling that 10,000,000 roubles (at cur- 
rent rate of exchange nearly $3,000,000) 
was subscribed to the last Russian war loan 
by soldiers at the front, the Russian finance 
minister has established 118 savings-banks 
at various places along the Russian front. 


EASIER TO SELL THAN LITTLE 
THINGS, SAYS SCHWAB 


confident that we could deliver to them 
the material they wanted and which we 
promised. 

“Later on in the war Mr. Grace, Presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Company, negoti- 
ated a single confract with the Allies for 
$84,000,000 worth of shells. That was the 
largest single order ever given up to that 
time to one company. Mr. Grace did not 
have to work very hard to persuade the 
Allied governments to buy those shells; 
but he did have to work to a supreme de- 
gree to prepare far ahead of time to be 
able to deliver those shells, and then to 
do the job on time after he got the con- 
tract.” 


In other words, the “new thing” in 
great salesmanship is not only to sell 
goods but to induce the manufacturing 
organization which the salesman repre- 
sents, down to the humblest workman, 
“to want to produce those goods eco- 
nomically and efficiently.” Reviewing 
the general principles on which the 
business of Bethlehem Steel is con- 
ducted and surveying American indus- 
try in general from a new angle of 
vision, Mr. Schwab made the statement 
that “the glory of business is to make 





it so successful that it may do things 
that are great because they ought to be 
done.” He concluded with this look 
ahead: 


“The opportunity for. the salesman in 
that new world which will confront us at 
the close of the war will be one of the 
great openings of all history. Up to now © 
we have been largely concerned with our 
domestic problems both in politics and in 
business. The end of the war will find us 
engaged in world politics, in international 
trade, and in world affairs on the largest 
possible scale. 

“We should prepare to carry American 
methods and American ideals to all parts 
of the world to build and to develop. This 
war is going to result in the world mov- 
ing forward in a few years as much as 
ordinarily would require centuries. Of 
this vast expansion of world effort and 
energy I predict that the steel business 
will form the basis just as it has been the 
basis of our own national development in 
the past twenty-five years. . . . The sales- 
man of the future will not be merely con- 
tented to triumph over his competitor. 
We are entering an era of cooperation 
where we are beginning to see that the 
success of any business does not consist 
in failure of its competitors.” 


WHY THE AMERICAN CHEMIST IS SUPERIOR 
TO HIS GERMAN RIVAL 


ROM much that has been rumored 
and written in the past three years 
one might conclude that the fate 

of the United States depended upon the 
manufacture of dyes and other coal-tar 
derivations. Also that the continued 
isolation of Germany and her inability 
to export coal-tar products have con- 
stituted a grave menace to our indus- 
trial life. For from that black, unsight- 
ly, sticky mass called coal-tar, on which 
we had grown to depend on Germany 
as our main source of supply, are pro- 
duced not only the violent explosives 


that inflict such terrible injuries, and 
the antiseptics indispensable to their 
healing, but the fine volatile perfumes 
and the heavy lubricating oils, the deli- 
cate flavoring extracts and food pre- 
servatives, some of the most attractive 
dyes, the moth-balls to protect the tex- 
tures they color, a useful fuel and a 
wood preservative. Recently, however, 
the scare in the textile trade has sub- 
sided, and the prices of drugs have 
fallen. Why? Because the United States 
to-day is manufacturing more coal-tar 
products than it has imported from 





Germany in the past, and is, in fact, 
rapidly “supplanting Germany as the 
dye specialist of the world.” 

Our tardiness in developing this in- 
dustry and the reason why Germany 
attained such supremacy in it are partly 
explained by the fact that we have no 
such method as Germany has by which 
an industry, however important, can be 
subsidized by the government while be- 
coming established, and partly by the 
fact that not until recently have we 
been producing a suitable coal-tar from 

(Continued on page 137) 
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The Millionaires War Is Making 


Oil is to-day the prime necessity of the world. There isa great 
shortage in production which must be met. The success of the 
war’s result depends on increased production. Oil prices will 


go up fast. 


Here is your greatest investment opportunity. 


NOTE—This article, written by the representative of a Chicago banking house, outlines the most remarkable investment oppor- 
tunity of the day. It is well worth the most serious consideration of everyone who wants a safe and highly profitable 
investment opportunity. 


The oil industry of the United States stands to-day as the 
greatest industrial possibility of the times. 

The world is short millions of barrels of oil. 

The production can’t begin to take care of the demand. This 
demand—growing greater day by day—is so tremendously im- 
portant that it may be the deciding factor in determining the 
_ war of nations. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels in a printed interview declares: 

“Oil is the basis of conducting the war. EVERYTHING 
DEPENDS ON IT. Every acre of oil land in America should 
be opened.” 

Francis S. Peabody, of Chicago, chairman of the Coal Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, told the Senate 
recently that the country was not producing enough oil to win 
the war, and that if something was not done to develop new 
wells the reserve supply would be exhausted in twelve months 
and production would be 50,000,000 barrels less than require- 
ments. 

Lord Northcliffe, British High Commissioner to the United 
States, in an address delivered in New York, declared that 
“every gallon of gasoline will be required to bring the war to a 
successful conclusion.” 

So great is the need for immediate production on a much 
larger scale that it has been suggested that the oil lands reserved 
by the nation for naval supplies be opened to exploitation by 
private enterprise. 

Far-seeing financiers and oil men believe the enormous demand 
for more oil will result in tremendous increases in the price of 
oil. Some even say that oil may go up to three or four times 
its present price owing to this shortage of supplies and rapidly 
increasing demand. é 

This is the Oil Age. Every day sees new uses found for this 
precious source of heat and power. Every day the fuel uses of 
oil are increased. The United States Navy alone is building 
200 ships that will be driven by oil. Hundreds of fast patrol 
boats and submarine chasers are being built to be operated by 
gasoline. The Government is planning to put hundreds of 
thousands of aeroplanes into service on the battle-fields of 
Europe. All depend on gasoline for their motive power. Mil- 
lions of automobiles and motor trucks are in use and produc- 
tion is increasing daily. 

Merchant ships by the thousand are to be built, many of them 
will no doubt be operated by powerful oil-driven motors. The 
railroads are substituting oil for coal as fuel. The war has 
opened the eyes of the world to the economy, facility and con- 
venience*of gasoline and oil-driven trucks to take the place of 
horse-drawn transport. Great guns are pulled by mammoth 
tractors. Tractors pull trains of cars loaded with supplies for 
the front. Few men pass through any single day without con- 
tributing something to the support of this industry. The street- 
car nickel pays for a part of lubricating the wheels. From 
the apparently free drink of pure water the business has exacted 
its tithe in oil paid for in the manufacture of pipes through 
which the water is furnished. 

And through it all oil and its derivative—gasoline—are becom- 





ing so necessary that WE MUST PRODUCE MORE OIL to 


meet the demand. 


Terrible Oil Shortage in Sight 


With oil climbing in price every day and this enormous 
shortage in sight oil investments are to-day the favored oppor- 
tunity for investors. That all successful oil companies will be- 
come fabulous dividend-payers in the next year is self-evident. 

There has never been a time when oil was such an amazingly 
attractive investment opportunity for the person of large or 
limited means. 

The thing to guard against is the inevitable occasional failure 
“wild-catting” sometimes meets. “Wild-catting” is, nevertheless, 
a necessary step in oil production. It serves a great purpose 
because the “wild-catter” is really the pioneer explorer and to 
his daring is due 
our present knowl- 
edge and sources 
of oil. “Wild-cat- 
ting” is a term 
applied to the ad- 
venturer who goes 
into untried terri- 
tory and drills his 
well because he “ oer én 
believes oil is to Ae 
be found in that a ge ; 
location. If he 
succeeds he makes 
a fortune. If he 
fails he loses his 
money, time and 
effort and the 
money of those 
who invested in 
the exploration. 

It is NOT NEC- 
ESSARY to “wild- 
cat,” however, in 
investing in oil 
enterprises. There 
are stupendous Zig.Os tees of So Prarie Sect Comoe 
opportunities for which manages all the properties of the Mid-Con- 
business-like and Sent Consolidated Oi & Unites Corporation. 

finest in Oklahoma. 
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systematic invest- 
ment in SAFE 
oil propositions that offer opportunities for tremendous returns. 

Mining for oil is now on a scientific basis in most sections 
operated by established and responsible companies. 


Oil is No Longer a Gamble 


These companies have at their command the best EXPERT 
advice of geologists who can determine with surprising accuracy 
where to drive wells for oil, and whose percentage of failures is 
so small as to be negligible. 
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Oilleases incertain 
sections are on a basis of 
safety that is dependable as 
any other form of industrial 
enterprise. As practically 
sure of results as tilling and 
sowing the .soil for crops. 
And the possibilities are so — 4 = ae 
infinitely greater that oil en- 2 
terprises offer the man of 
moderate means the greatest 
chance for investment of 
the day. es 

Given a company with 
sufficiently large holdings to 
insure volume of production 
in proved oil-bearing land there is less of a gamble in oil to-day 
than there is in farming where drought and plant diseases may 
ruin a crop. 

In addition to producing oil many of the favored oil sections 
yield an enormous revenue from gas production. The gas is 
what is known as “natural gas” and is piped to the cities where 
it is sold for illuminating and fuel purposes. This gas sells 
for from 3 to 30 cents or more per thousand feet, and this is 
practically all net revenue because once the well is drilled and 
the gas piped to the cities the cost of distribution is negligible. 
It is nearly all profit and rich profit. 
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Consider Safety First 


In considering an oil investment every man or woman should 
determine first of all its SAFETY, secondly its profit possibilities. 

One should NEVER sacrifice safety for merely POSSIBLE 
profits. But when an opportunity is offered to combine ABSO- 
LUTE SAFETY and LARGE profit possibilities in an oil invest- 
ment, you have what can only be considered as a REAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY to invest money where it can fortify your old age 
against want and provide good returns at all times. 

With oil going to such high prices, as every oil man and finan- 
cier predicts will come VERY SOON, this is the time to buy such 
oil securities, NOW when they are still ata LOW PRICE. NOT 
LATER. But NOW. 

It is the foresighted investor who reaps the big rewards. 
Those who come in later help to pay the dividends the EARLY 
INVESTOR gathers. 

Such an opportunity is offered to you in a limited issue of 
stock of the Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil & Utilities Cor- 
poration. 

Here is a PRODUCING company owning and operating over 
13,000 acres of valuable oil and gas leases in the richest oil belts 
of the Mid-Continent section, Oklahoma and Texas. Of this 
enormous acreage only a VERY SMALL PERCENTAGE is 
under development, and this is now earning 
LARGE DIVIDENDS. 

This company is not only an oil and gas 
producing company but it owns and operates 
UTILITIES companies in 18 cities in this 
section and is selling gas, water, power, 
light, ice, etc., to the people of these cities. 

Here is a RARE Combination—SAFETY 
guaranteed by the utilities companies with 
their established earnings, sufficient to pay 
dividends on the entire capital stock of the 
company, and oil production now earning in 
excess of the total dividend requirements, 
and added to this a vast wealth of specula- 
tive value. 

The oil production of the company is now 
showing earnings at the rate of about $180,- 
000 a year. A number of new wells are 
being driven in localities where the com- 
pany expects to bring in weils of 2,000 


County, Oklahoma. 


cities’ utilities. 











Gas office of the Pryor plant at Pryor, Mayes 


This is part of the Grand 

River Gas Company’s large plant covering four 

These public utilities companies 

are steady dependable earners insuring dividends 
to stockholders. 
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Six oil wells on the Mid-Continent Consolidated properties showing typical development work as it now exists on 


these oil lands. 


barrels a day or more and one such well will alone pay a revenue 
equal to more than $12 a share per annum on the entire outstand- 
ing stock issue. This is in the rich Texas field which has made 
such sensational oil history in the last year. 


13,000 Acres of Possibilities 


The present oil production of the company is from a partially 
developed tract of only 40 acres out of a total of over 13,000 
acres—nearly 14,000 acres in fact—and shows what enormous 
future possible income this company offers. 

The company stock now being sold is to rush development 
work on its BEST TESTED properties so as to take advantage 
of the enormous returns that large oil production are sure to 
bring at this time when oil is such an absolute necessity, and 
when such high prices are anticipated. 

With quick development of the many oil properties and the 
bringing in of a number of new wells on these lands—all of 
which have been carefully selected by the best oil geologists in 
America—there is every reason to believe that in less than a 
year the stock of the company shall have increased enormously 
in value. Indeed, the normal development which was in progress 
when the United States entered the war should bring up the 
earning capacity of the company to many times its present divi- 
dends. To do this, its patriotic duty to the country, and to take 
advantage of the enormous profit possibilities the present oil 
shortage offers, the company is going to hurry development of 
its entire property as fast as possible, and it is for this purpose 
that the present limited issue of the treasury stock of the com- 
pany is being offered. 


What This Company Owns 

To give you an idea of how strong this company is and how 
safe an investment, here is a list of the various companies owned 
and operated by the Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil & Utilities 
Corporation: 

1. PEOPLES SERVICE COMPANY. This company man- 
ages all the below mentioned properties: . 

2, CITIZENS’ SERVICE COMPANY. This company owns 
the light plant at Paris, the county seat of 
Logan County, Arkansas, and the light and 
gas plants at Alma, a prosperous town in 
Crawford County, Arkansas, also the elec- 
tric light plants at Mulberry and Ozark. 
The Ozark plant supplies Coal Hill, Altus 
and Denning, all in Crawford County. It 
also has franchises in Charleston, the coun- 
ty seat of Franklin County, Arkansas, and 
in the towns of Branch, Franklin County, 
Dyer, Crawford County and Ratcliffe, Lo- 
gan County, Arkansas. The net earnings of 
this company in 1916 were $8,400, and by 
the expenditure of a portion of the proceeds 
of the present stock offering which contem- 
plates the installation of gas engine units 
and transmission lines, already partly com- 
pleted, the net income will be increased to 
$18,000. 
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Two views of the properties of the Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil & Utilities Corporation situated at Pumpkin Center, Oklahoma. 
made from photographs recently taken showing the development work done on this tract. 


3. VIAN SERVICE COMPANY. This company owns the 
gas and light properties and operates the city water properties 
in the town of Vian, Sequoyah County, Oklahoma. Net income 
in 1914 was $4,500. Upon completing construction of an ice 
plant now under way, the net income will increase to $5,500. 

4. IOWA PIPE LINE COMPANY. This company owns 
from the Wagoner Field to Choteau and Pryor, in Mayes Coun- 

Oklahoma, pipe miles of 4-inch and 
8-inch line, and the 314 miles from the Upson gas field in Se- 
quoyah County, Oklahoma, to the town of Vian, Oklahoma, and 
12 miles from Vian to Salisaw, Oklahoma. This company 
owns field lines and producing stations in Wagoner Field and 
the gas rights on five wells, including about 1,200 acres of oil 


lines consisting of 23 


also 


and gas leases in the Wagoner Field. Net income in 1916, 
$15,500. By the construction at conservative expense of pipe 


lines in Haskell County to the town of Stigler the net income 
of the company will be increased to $49,800. 

5. GRAND RIVER GAS COMPANY. This company sup- 
plies the towns of Pryor and Choteau in Mayes County, Okla- 


homa; Salisaw, Sequoyah County and Wagoner County, Ok- 
lahoma. It also has franchises in Muldrow and Stigler, both 


prosperous, growing towns. Net income in 1916, $14,000. By 
modest expenditures now in work in installing plants at Mul- 
drow, Salisaw and Stigler, the net income is being increased to 
$27,000. 

6. ALBEMARLE PRODUCING COMPANY. This com- 
pany owns 1,800 acres of oil and gas leases on-anti-clinical struc- 
tures in Mayes County, Oklahoma. This acreage has tre- 
mendous carning probabilities and possesses enormous potential 
value. 

7. GRAND RIVER PRODUCING COMPANY. This com- 
pany owns some 2,600 acres of oil and gas leases in Mayes and 
Sequoyah Counties, Oklahoma, including five gas wells now 
producing 10,000,000 feet of gas DAILY. This acreage is capable 
at the present time, with proper drilling, of producing 100,060,000 
feet of gas daily. All gas produced in this area will readily find 
a market at from 3 cents up per 1,000 feet. It is intended dur- 
ing the progress of the present financing to begin the develop- 
ment necessary for this purpose. 

8. STIGLER PRODUCING COMPANY. This company 
owns approximately 2,000 acres of oil and gas leases in Haskell 
County, Oklahoma; this acreage possesses 
considerable actual present value while the 
speculative value of this company’s prop- 
erties is too huge for present estimate. 

9. LANE OIL PRODUCING COM- 
PANY. This company owns 1,900 acres 
of operating oil and gas leases, located va- 
riously in (1) Pumpkin Center Pool, (2) 
Stone Bluff Bald Hill District, (3) Me- 
Intosh County Field, (4) Beland Pool, 
(5) Gushing Pool, (6) Broken Arrow 
Field, all foregoing being in Oklahoma, 
and (7) Goose Creek - Humble Field, 
Texas. Producing at present approxi- 
mately 300 barrels of oil daily (about 200 
during 1916) and 3,000,000 feet of gas 
daily, which netted during 1916 more than 


earth. This company 


in Oklahoma, 





Office of the Grand River Gas Co., 
public utilities companies owned by the Mid-Con- 


the richest oil belt on 
supplies the 
Pryor and Choteau, Salisaw 
with natural gas for lighting and 
purp uses. 


tinent Consolidated in 


heating 





These cuts were 


$100,000. The output with present equipment should materially 
exceed $200,000 in net income during 1917. 
ment is at once to be pushed on these properties which possess 
tremendous speculative value by reason of the large amount of 
undrilled acreage and the known productive sands not yet tapped 
on the areas now producing. The net income of this property in 
1916 was over $112,000. 

10. In addition the company owns 80 PER CENT. of the 
Salisaw Producing Co. This company approximately 
4,000 acres of oil and gas leases in Sequoyah County, Oklahoma, 
on which acreage the company is now drilling. 

Incalculably Rich Holdings 

These TEN PROPERTIES are of incalculable 

They offer a wonderful speculative opportunity owing to the 
enormous undeveloned acreage held by the company. 

They offera MAXIMUM OF SAFETY because they are for- 
tied by a chain of SERVICE COMPANIES 


and capable of larger developments, 


Aggressive develop- 


owns 


value. 


all good earners 
which constitute positive 
insurance of dividends because their earning capacity is a steady, 
reliable, uniform asset materially in excess of dividend require- 
ments. 

Any investment banker, financial advisor, or authority on 
financial matters will assure you that SERVICE CORPORA- 
TIONS are the steadiest GOOD EARNING investments you 
can buy. 

A thoroughly authoritative chart recently 
that during the past thirty years, railroads, industrial and other 
securities suffered many fluctuations, going 
value and returns, while utilities securities showed a 


published showed 


up and down in 
STEADY 
and dependable yearly increase in values averaging 7 per cent. 
annually on a steady line that climbed consistently from the 
start without suffering setbacks or drops. This steady climb 
of 7 per cent. per annum in addition to dividends paid meant a 
total increase during tie period considered of well over 200 
PER CENT. 
Gives Real Stability 

This feature of the Mid Continent Consolidated Oil & Utili- 
ties Corporation gives its securities such a wonderful STAY- 
ING POWER. The utilities branches of the corporation IN- 
SURE its dividends. 

With this INSURED feature the specu- 
lative possibilities become most attractive. 

The Lane Oil Producing Company—one 
of the subsidiary companies in the cor- 
poration—has developed in PART 40 
acres of its 1,900 acres of oil lands. The 
returns from this partial development paid 
in 1916 over $100,000. At present prices 
of oil this amount would now be closer 
to $150,000. 

When you consider that this company 
has in excess of THIRTEEN THOU- 
SAND ACRES of oil lands in a district 
that is proved highly mineralized—the ex- 
pression in describing 


one of the 


used scientifically 
towns ot Pigie? ra ‘ 
and Wagoner, all as oil is considered a mineral 


it offers are 


oil lands, 
element —the possibilities 
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Famous Pumpkin Oil Pool, one of the rich pools in this phenomenal oil district. The views show the tanks, power house, field station and oil wells. 
This property is already highly productive, advanced developments promise . still further earning capacity for this property in this favored location. 


enormous; simply beyond computation to a degree that may well 
stagger the imagination. 

The COUNTRY’S BEST GEOLOGISTS have calculated that 
the gas leases on one of the properties alone when properly de- 
veloped will give over 100,000,000 feet of gas per day. They are 
now giving ONE-TENTH of that amount. This gas is now 
selling readily at from 10 cents per thousand feet to 30 cents per 
thousand feet. At the very lowest estimate of 3 cents per thou- 
sand the gas alone can pay the company on this basis of develop- 
ment an annual income of splendid proportions—$3,000 per day. 
Over a million dollars a year from gas alone on one small hold- 
ing only. 


Securities Listed on Curb 


The character of this great corporation is indicated by the 
fact that the securities of the company have been admitted to 
ACTIVE TRADING ON THE NEW YORK CURB. 

This, in itself, puts it far above the ordinary oil proposition, 
giving it a character of solid substance. The stock has been 
handled by one of the big houses on the New York Exchange. 

The people behind the company are of the highest character. 
Here is a list of the officers and directors. Study this list. 
Note that many of these men are bankers, 
directors of banks, men who enjoy the con- 
fidence of their fellow citizens. All are 
strong men morally, financially and in abil- 
ity. Here is the list: 

President 
DICK R. LANE, Davenport, Iowa. Direc- 
tor also in the Dunn-McCarthy Co., 
Chicago; McCarthy Improvement Co., 
Miller Hotel Co. and Union Savings 
Bank of Davenport, Iowa, etc. 


Vice-President and General Manager 
G. W. FRY, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Treasurer 
A. S. NELSON, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Directors 

H. C. KAHL, Davenport, Iowa. Also vice- 
president of Walsh Construction Co. 
and director Iowa National Bank, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

H. C. BLACKWELL, Davenport, Iowa. 
Also consulting engineer in charge of 
Public Utilities, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Peoples’ Light Co. and 
Davenport Gas and Electric Co., Mus- 
catine Lighting Co., Muscatine, Ia., and 
engineer for United Light and Railway 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

LOUIS W. DUNCAN, Muskogee, Oklaho- 
ma. Also cashier First National Bank 
of Muskogee. 

HORACE 5. GOULD, New York City. 


Auditor 
H. E. LITTLE, Davenport, Iowa. Also di- 
rector and assistant manager Tri-City 
Railway and Light Co., Tri-City Rail- 
way Co. of Iowa; Peoples’ Power Co., 
Peoples’ Light Co., Iowa City Light & 
Power Co., also assistant treasurer Tri- 
City Railway Co., of Illinois: Moline- 
Rock Island Mfg. Co., Muscatine Light- 


homa. 


ing me Ft Gas and Electric Be. 1 a! ype of the Iowa Pipe Line Co., ape 
oline-Ro the natural gas is brought in from the wells an 
: ck Island & Eastern its pressure modified to make it usable before be- 
ing piped on to the points of distribution, 


Co., 
Railway Co., etc., etc. 





Low-pressure gas station of the Grand River Gas 
Company at Wagoner, Wagoner County, Okla- 
The natural gas comes from the well at 
terrific pressure which has to be regulated. 





Statement of Earnings, 1916, of Properties Now 
Owned by Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil 
and Utilities Corporation 


1916 net income of public utilities .................. $42,500.16 
1916 net income of all oil and gas properties........ 112,847.27 

Pe Se I inccncdnmdesaneeeanesesune $155,347.43 
Annual dividend requirements on this issue.......... $60,000.00 


Earnings for January, February and March, 1917, were at the 
annual rate of $180.000 and are now considerable in excess of 
that rate. 

The expenditure of the proceeds of the sale of the present 
issue on development of the public utilities and oil lands, and 
the acquisition of additional properties which have been selected 
by the company’s geologists will materially increase net earnings 
for the year 1917. 


Capitalization—150,000 Shares of Nominal Value 


Secured for two years as to minimum dividends of $1.20 per 
share per annum—75,000 shares, of which 25,000 remain in the 
company’s treasury, 25,000 have been sold 
and 25,000 are now offered for public sub- 
scription. The other 75,000 shares were 
issued in payment for all the properties of 
the ten companies owned by Mid-Continent. 
In accepting this stock as full payment the 
vendors forfeited all rights to dividends for 
two years, so that all dividends now go to 
the present purchasers of this issue. Divi- 
dends are paid each and every month from 
date of purchase. 

By an agreement between the stockhold- 
ers and binding upon the company, the 50,- 
000 shares underwritten and now offered to 
the public for investment (25,000 of which 
have been sold and the money received by 
the company) are secured as to minimum 
dividends of $1.20 PER ANNUM PER 
SHARE. This stock also participates 
equally in all additional earnings after the 
$1.20 per share has been paid on all out- 
standing shares. 

These shares are now being offered for 
public subscription at $15 PER SHARE, at 
which price the guaranteed dividend yields 
an income which cannot be less than 8 per 
cent. on your investment, but which may 
GROW TO 100 PER CENT. WITHIN 
THE YEAR. 


High Dividends Earned 


It is worth considering that 1916 earn- 
ings are SEVERAL TIMES IN EXCESS 
of the dividend requirements of this issue 
and the indicated earnings for 1917 are 
more than five times in excess of such 
dividend requirements. The public utilities 
in 1917 should earn more than $90,000 and 
new development in the company’s oil fields 
should net AT LEAST $250,000 instead of 
the $150,000 rate at which the year started. 

Mid-Continent owns PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITIES IN EIGHTEEN CITIES and 
towns located in rich and growing dis- 
tricts, which establishes a basis of SAFE- 
TY equal to the highest grade of BOND 
ISSUES. 

Mid-Continent owns oil and gas leases 
totaling approximately 13,000 acres, all se- 
lected under the most competent direction, 
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and has SUBSTANTIAL PRESENT OIL AND GAS PRO- 
DUCTION which is immediately to be greatly increased. Vastly 
increased earnings seem permanently assured. 

The holding and subsidiary companies in the various fields of 
operation have established the following banking connections, 
each of which transacts business with the particular subsidiary 
company which operates in that bank’s territory: 

Alma, Ark., Bank of Alma. 
Altus, Ark., Arkansas Valley Bank, 
Branch, Ark., Bank of Paris. 
Charleston, Ark., Bank of Paris. 
Choteau, Okla., Choteau Tr. & Bank Co. 
Denning, Ark., First National Bank of Muldrow. 
Muldrow, Okla., First National Bank of Muldrow. 
Muskogee, Okla., First National Bank of Muskogee. 
Ozark, Ark., Arkansas Valley Bank. 
Paris, Ark., Bank of Paris. 
Pryor, Okla. Citi- 
cc. ’ zens Bk. & Tr. Co. 
 . : | Salisaw, Okla., Mer- 





chants National 
Bank. 


Stigler, Okla., First 
National Bank of 
Stigler. 

Vian, Okla., Bank of 
Vian. 

Wagoner, Okla. 
First State Bank 
of Wagoner. 
These banks are 

the leading financial 

institutions of their 
sections. 

It may perhaps 
interest readers to 
know how careful 
business men of ex- 
perience and knowl- 
edge consider the 
Mid-Continent Con- 
solidated Securities 
as an _ investment. 
The report of such 
men, all disinterest- 
ed parties, the re- 
port of men who 
until recently had 
no association with 
in and before capping and piping. Note the the company, but 
flare of gas shooting up from the head of the who are now en- 
well. This gives an a - a. "i thusiastic stock- 
SF eecaed des "the. ‘iret, of ‘ae pen. holders, must bear 

weight, must carry 


the conviction due to careful thought and ripe experience. 











Gas well near Muldrow, Oklahoma, just brought 


Investigators Make Report 


A Chicago banking house recently took a party of sixteen men 
of substance on a tour of inspection through the Mid-Continent 
public utility, gas and oil fields, with the result that fourteen of 
them purchased blocks of stock immediately upon their return. 
A few voluntary expressions of opinion from members of this 
party, which typify the sentiments of all, are given below. 
Please realize that these letters express the convictions of prac- 
tical, hard-headed business men, disinterested at the time of 
their searching personal investigation, every one of whom, after 
seeing with his own eyes just what the company owns and is 
doing, put his money into the same stock that is now being offered 
to you. 


This is What They Said 
TO. O'BRIEN, Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill—After a careful 


personal inspection of the Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil & 
Utilities Corporation holdings, I am thoroughly convinced of 
their value, and also of the stability of the company whose man- 
agement is aggressive and efficient. It looks like a big money 
maker. I am advising my personal friends to purchase stock 
and have myself invested. 

HARRY OPPENHEIMER, Chicago, I1l._—The visits we paid 
to the different plants belonging to the MID-CONTINENT im- 
pressed me very much. As a general rule when companies are 
putting stock on the market I have found that a great majority 
of them overstate the value of properties in question. I was 
more than pleased to find that all their statements made in ad- 
vance as to what the company owned were not alone true, but 
I think greatly underrated, the company having, in my estima- 
tion, considerable more than claimed, with wonderful possibilities 
as to the future production of oil and gas. (Mr. Oppenheimer 





purchased one thousand shares of this stock after seeing the 
properties. ) 

ALBERT M. KUNZ, Wesley, lowa.—After looking over the 
properties of the Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil & Utilities Cor- 
poration, I find them far better than I had expected. My per- 
sonal inspection convinced me that the Utilities properties alone 
are more than sufficient to pay the entire dividend requirements 
of $1.20 a year on all the outstanding stock, and the promise of 
the rich oil fields seems to indicate a large increase of the value 
of stock at an early date. As evidence of the sincerity of my 
conviction, I am buying a block of stock, which is the best evi- 
dence of my confidence in the property. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the ability and honesty of the men who manage and 
control the development of the various properties. 

DR. W. E. TENNANT, Fond du Lac, Wis.—I wish to state 
to you at this time that although slightly skeptical before my 
visit as to the value of MID-CONTINENT property as claimed 
by your company, my personal inspection of the individual prop- 
erties of the company has changed my mind entirely. I feel that 
the entire holdings of this company are valuable, that the man- 
agement is highly efficient and thoroughly honest, and that all 
is being done that can be done to develop the property and bring 
out its true value. The public utilities owned by the company 
are all well handled 
and should increase [- ; 
in value ina very 
short time—and 
they are ‘valuable at 
present. The oil 
lands and leases are 
now earning a good 
dividend on the 
property and offer 
great opportunities, 
as every indication 
points to a big in- 
crease in production 
upon further devel- 
opment, which is 
going at the present 
time. 

E. B. CRESAP, 
401 Fourth Avenue, 
Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
—I must acknowl- 
edge that I am very 
favorably impressed 














The Stites Well in the Wagoner Gas Field fur- 
ith tl k nishing gas to the Iowa Pipe Line, one of the 
with the outlook for prapertios of the Mid-Continent Consolidated. 


success in each and ‘he well has been capped and the pipe leading 
every field in which to the front is carrying the natural gas at high 
. : pressure to the moderating plant whence it is 
the Mid - Continent piped to the cities for sale to householders, fac- 
has its holdin gs, tories, hotels, etc. 
from the fact that I 
can plainly see that there will be a rapid increase in the popula- 
tion in the territories now being served by the company. The 
vast opportunities for labor and capital, the resources of this 
country, both above and below ground, having hardly been 
scratched, especially in MID-CONTINENT territory, only wait 
for capital and people to develop them. 

These voluntary opinions from men of high standing who have 
just been to look over the properties should convince you. They 
are all disinterested men who went as investigators and who 
were so well satisfied that they are now stockholders in the 


MID-CONSOLIDATED. 


No Hesitation in Investing 


There should be no hesitancy in your mind as to the solid, 
substantial character and worth of this investment opportunity. 
It offers EVERY SAFEGUARD to your money, with this safety 
it combines the utmost of speculative values —that is, practical 
assurance of enormously increased FUTURE EARNINGS. 

Here is what $1,000 invested in the early start of a few suc- 
cessful oil companies have actually paid according to “Moody’s 
Manual” (figures are not available on many of the biggest and 
most successful oil companies) : 


51000 tmvested in Home Oil. ....scccccccccscscvsices. $500,000 
LOOP trvented te Uniets Oil. ....scccccccccccccsecdses 1,500,000 
1,000 invested in New York Oil.................... 400,000 
1,000 invested in Alcalda Oil ..............0..00000- 300,000 
1,000 invested in San Joaquin Oil................-... 55, 
Se Sen Mk Cert ON oo vec csc dsedsccvesses 30,000 
tf ee. ee eer 45,000 
Pe Perron terre rrr ree 46,000 
1,000 invested in S. F. & McK. Oil................. 62,500 
1,000 invested in Dingman Oil ...................-- 400,000 
1,000 invested 1n Monarch Oil........ccccccsectecess 160,000 
Be TUE OO FUE COE 6s odic ce cedevanesesceusen 100,000 
EOP CVERIEE Bh LETS Gl. ocik ciccwcscvssesisieses 160,000 
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$1,000 invested in Fullerton Oil.........ccccccsscosces $61,300 
1,000 invested in Winchester Oil ................06. 82,000 
1,000 invested in Winemiller Oil ................... 83,000 
1000 wvested m Deep Sand Oil............cccvcesses 20,000 
1,000 invested in Hoffman Oil.................ecees 30,000 
1,000 invested in Sourdough Oil..............ceceee 38,000 
1,000 invested in Monte Cristo O.l................05 40,000 
pe ee 2 | ee eee 30,000 


Study these fig- 
ures carefully. 
They will PROVE 
TO YOU what 
even a few hun- 
dred dollars have 
earned in good oil 
investments, and 
then remember 
that these earn- 
ings, great as they 
have been, have 
been earned when 
oil was sold at a 
VERY LOW 
PRICE, while oil 
NOW and in the 
future will be 
sold at.a VERY 
MUCH HIGHER 
PRICE, It is pos- 
sible that the price 
may be six to ten 
times as high as it was when it made these phenomenal earnings 

Just remember that of the entire holdings of the company 
some 13,000 acres—only FORTY ACRES of oil lands have been 
developed, and this small parcel has shown with partial develop- 
ment a return in 1916 of well over $100,000, the same 40-acre 
piece now earning net at the rate of over $150,000. There re- 
mains to be developed 325 times as much as this, and THIS 
DEVELOPMENT IS NOW PROCEEDING AGGRESSIVE- 
LY. When all tlie oil and gas properties have been developed 
they may be expected to produce MANY, MANY TIMES that 
amount. We confidently look for a 2,000-barrel well on the 
company’s Texas holdings at an early date. This alone will 
probably net the company $1,500,000 annually and enable it to 
pay dividends of $1.00 PER SHARE PER MONTH. 

Here is a company very modestly capitalized, having no pre- 
ferred stock, except in the preference on guaranteed dividends, 
as expl ained above, for a limited number of shares—the shares 
you are offered—but your stock sharing equally in all increased 
dividends. 

The company has no bonded or other indebtedness. 

Here is an assured, prover, present, actual, producing earning 
capacity, plus magnificent prospects, offered to you at a price that 
makes it enormously attractive RIGHT NOW. 

Judging merely from its earning capacity this stock should 
already be selling for much more than $15 per share. Stock 
is already paying 8 per cent. dividends and in the present 
state of development of the Mid-Continent Consolidated prop- 
erties it has actually a present book value of much more than 
the quoted price of $15 per share. Asset book value is over 
$18.50 now. 

With the rapid development in progress and the possibilities 
of enormously rich strikes on the company’s properties now 
being drilled for oil and gas there is every prospect of the 
stock doubling in value in the next few months. 


Oil Richer Than Gold 

made more millions than gold. It has made 
thousands of mil- 
lionaires. It has 
built up the most 
colossal private 
fertune the 
world has ever 
known. 

Gold production 
is expensive. But 
once an oil well has 
been drilled and 
oil found it entails 
practically no  fur- 
ther expense. Na- 
ture pours it out 
from her deep 
hidden reservoirs in 
the heart of the 
earthh Where it 








Oklahoma, 
where supplies for handling and distributing the 


Storage room at the Pryor, plant, 


gas are kept unt] they are necded. ‘This storage 
room is in the rear of the office. 





Oil has 








Pipe for carrying gas or oil unloaded at the 
station of Vian, Sequoyah County, Oklahoma. 
Here also is shown part of the machinery used 
in fitting and connecting the pipes to make them 
gas and oil-proof and prevent leaks in transit. 
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has to be pumped the cost is light, hardly a fraction of a cent 
per gallon. 

Transportation charges on crude oil are light. As fast 
as oil development finds new sources the oil is pumped 
through PIPE LINES to the refineries, 

That is one of the great FORTUNE-MAKING charac- 
teristics of oil exploitation. It pays right from the start of 
production, as soon as the oil bed is tapped. 

And it keeps on paying as long as the oil supply lasts, and that 
is for years and years in a majority of cases, for the “POOLS” 
of oil are of incalculable richness and abundance. 

To-day’s oil opportunities are greater than ever before because 
oil is a world necessity and the supply is far short of the demand. 
It is bringing the highest price in the history of the industry 
and is going to sell much higher. 

You must ACT PROMPTLY because this offer will not 
be repeated. 

If you are not in a position to pay in full for this stock, 
send a “Holding Remittance” of $3 per share to protect 
yourself against an advance in price. You can then pay the 
balance in convenient monthly payments. If on investiga- 
tion you are not satisfied we will refund the money. We 
say this freely because we know that the more you investi- 
gate the-better satisfied you will be with your investment. 

The money invested is to be put into immediate develop- 
ment, which will greatly increase the value of your stock 
and the earnings of your company. It is all treasury stock, 
the funds now raised to go into the treasury for development 
purposes. 

Here is one of those EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES so rarely offered the general public. Here is a chance 
to put a little money into an investment that will be the 
safeguard for comfort and luxury in your old age. 


Don’t Hesitate. Act at Once 


* 

Fill out the coupon. REMIT A SMALL FIRST PAY- 
MENT, $3.00 per share. Take time to investigate thor- 
oughly. Then write to any of the banks mentioned, to any 
rating agency, to any financial house, and they will tell you 
that here is an opportunity that is as good as wheat in the 
bin. 

BUT ACT QUICKLY! There is very little of this stock 
offered at the present price; it should ‘now be selling at 
double the price, and doubtless will be in the very near 
future. This limited allotment will be quickly taken up. 

You could not serve your country better than by aiding 
in the development of this essentially necessary industry. And 
you could not invest your money anywhere else where it is 
capable of producing such splendid returns. America needs 
more oil to win the war. 





ACT AT ONCE! DIVIDENDS WILL BE PAID 
FROM DATE OF FIRST PAYMENT. 
E. A. FERRON & COMPANY, (C. 0.) 
226-230 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Please reserve for me.......... shares of the stock of 
the Mid-Continent Consolidated Oil & Utilities Cor- 
poration at $15 per share. I enclose $.......... hai 
for same. It is understood and agreed that after 30 


> days’ investigation if I am not satisfied with this in- 
vestment I have the privilege of cancelling my reserva- 
tion and you will return my money. If satisfied I will 
pay the balance in four monthly installments of $3 PER 
SHARE. 

















(Continued from page 130) 
which many of the bases of dyes are 
secured. We long ago discarded the 
old and expensive method of making 
illuminating gas by distillation of coal 
in which a suitable coal-tar is a by- 
product, for the cheaper and better 
process of decomposing steam by heated 
coal, which gives no coal-tar. But now, 
says a writer in the American Exporter, 
we are getting coal-tar in quantity 
through the extensive use of coke in 
the reduction of metals. Furthermore: 


“Until recently in the United States 
there have been problems clamoring for 
chemical solution that have been of great- 
er commercial importance than the manu- 
facture of dyes. The American chemist 
has had his hands full. If Germany had 
had our mining, transportation, agricul- 


Measured in dollars, for instance, we 
sell Germany in normal times more 
pork products, notably lard, than Ger- 
many sells us of aniline and other coal- 
tar products and potash combined. Ger- 
many gets from us one and a half times 
as much petroleum as we get coal-tar 
products from her, about as much paraf- 
fine as we get of the single dye indigo, 
and of lead as we buy of the alizarin 
and anthracene dyes. The fact is that 
prior to the war Germany and the 
United States were, chemically speak- 
ing, mutually dependent, with the bal- 
ance of values greatly to the advantage 
of the American chemist. 





The number of motor vehicles in Great 
Britain has decreased over 200,000 since the 
beginning of the war. Automobiles have 
decreased nearly 50 per cent. The total 
number of motor vehicles is 331,897, in- 
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A CHANCE TO BUY BONDS 
OVER THE COUNTER 
LIKE DRY-GOODS 
AND GROCERIES 


HAT to do with ten thousand 

Wy dollars is not much of an in- 
vestment problem. There are 
hundreds of experts who stand ready 
to advise the possessor of that much 
cash where to put it so that it will 
yield a good dividend and at the same 
time be safely invested. The real, gen- 
uine problem of the crying kind is what 
to do with ten dollars. Heretofore it 
has not been possible, for instance, to 
buy a gilt-edged $10 bond in this 
country. Barring the few hundred 
mutual savings - banks and the newly 
created Postal Savings System, we 








tural and varied industrial problems upon ; 

= ¥ ; cluding 150,249 cars, 160,290 motorcycles 
which American chemists have been at | and 21,358 trucks. 
work, and which they have solved, she 
‘might not have become the dye specialist 
among the nations. In fact, she may 
never again be such. Cut off completely 
from the long-established German dye in- 
dustry by war, given the necessity for 
manufacturing dyes, the American cap- 
italist and chemist have successfully met 
































have been lacking in facilities for sav- 
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the situation. There are many dyemakers P ) 
in the country now. House cleaning becomes | . 
“One corporation with which I have * ’ a ROAD SDAA OS iv 
close acquaintance began business three childs play a matter of 1 ! Ty 
years before the war with a capital of minutes—without mov- Ni 
$75,000 and employed fifty workers and z P yy Hl 
five chemists. They are capitalized to-day ing of furniture and “Id | 
for $5,000,000, employ one thousand men ° : ames tare j ile i 
and thirty-eight chemists, and have just without fatigue with bil a | i | } 
opened a well-equipped research labora- the — WA lf 
tory. Another dye firm was making about a | 
4,000,000 pounds of dyestuffs, when the ee hi 








war broke out, from imported intermedi- 
ate substances. To-day they are making 
30,000,000 pounds from intermediates of 
their own manufacture. 

“We are not only producing dyes for 
ourselves to-day, but we are supplying a 
good deal of this material to the world at 
large. In 1914 we exported about $350,000 | 
worth of dyestuffs, and in 1916 we sold 
over fifteen times that amount to France, 
England, Spain and Canada alone. 

“But the national welfare is not tied up 
to success in the dye industry. At its 
maximum that business is small as such 
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things are measured in America. There . v n 
are only about nine hundred different dyes and gives splendid daily ser- 
known, and the value of the total dye 4 mnv a me | = 
business of the United States, including vice. Costs but a ese ; : 
imported as well as home-made colors, is day to run. Sold by all ~~ 

dealers on easy payments. qe eas 


said to have amounted in the year before 
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Send for catalog “The Arco Wand” | 0) 
tells and shows what it will do - ~ . 
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ceived for candy alone in the Woolworth 
chain of 10-cent stores. Less than five 
cents would pay for the dye used in a 
suit of clothes.” 





the war to a little less than the total re- 
Write to Department C-2 


Admitting that our dependence on 
Germany for dyestuffs has been very 
great, this authoritative trade journal 
points out that Germany has been far 
more dependent on the United States 
for many other products, the shortage 
of which is sapping the life and manu- 
facturing vitality of the Fatherland. 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Desk F638, 424-434 So. Green St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me your new Fall Style 
book with 70 samples free—finest blue 
serges and advanced styles in smart 
tweeds and mixtures—also full details 
of your special lining offer. 
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ee For Fall and Winter 
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Handsome $25 Blue Serge 
Suit Made to Measure only 


A derful values offered by our system of tailor- 
ing. We have no agents—no dealers—no traveling 
salesmen—our values make their own customers 
—and once a Bernard-Hewitt customer, always a 
Bernard-Hewitt customer. 


Thousands of business and professional 
men, college men, men in all walks of life 
the country over, wear and enjoy Bernard- 
Hewitt fine made-to-measure clothes. We 
want you too, as a regular customer, and, 
as a special inducement to secure your first > 

order, will line your suit with a guaranteed§ 
e 


$4 SATIN EREF 


LINING 


This suit is strictly hand-tailored to your indi- 
vidual measure, from the very finest all-wool 
blue, light blue, black or gray serge, in any of 
the latest styles you may select and by the very 
best tailors in this whole city. 

If you don’t care for a serge suit, our Fall cata- 
log, which we will send, contains generous sam- 
ples of the latest fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures 
($15.00 to $32.50), unusual values all. The satin 
lining goes with any selection. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our system, 
that you learn how easy it is to take your own 
measure and save money on every suit. We take 
all the risk, you none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 


Complete Satisfaction or Refund of Money 


unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in fit—in style—in workmanship and 
materials. Could anything be fairer? Write to-day—wear tailor-made clothes of exceptional 
style and value—dress better and save money. 


SEND TODAY éc7°cr OUR BIG BOOK 


Our big new Fall Book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens—also lowest 
prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and economical 
clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send postcard for your copy. 
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Successful Summer Write us today for particulars of a 
very interesting subscription proposi- 
tion. A large number of agents are now 
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sale. Commissions liberal. Address 
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ing that could be endorsed as abso- 
lutely safe for the small, inexperienced 
investor. But that day is past. Thrift 
has taken the country under its wing 
and we are now going to be able to buy 
Thrift Bonds of small denomination 
over the counters of department stores, 
cigar stores, drug stores and other re- 
tail shops just as we buy merchandise. 
Incidentally, the purchase of them is 
going to be a patriotic act that will 
rank with wheat-farming and potato- 
raising. Says The World’s Work, in 
discussing the novel enterprize: 


“No small part of the wonderful show- 
ing France has made in this war has been 
due to the fact that back of the army in 
the field has. been a much larger army of 
trained investors supplying the ‘silver bul- 
lets.’ For when the French peasant gets 
one hundred francs ahead he becomes an 
investor, and his first purchase is gen- 
erally a government bond, or a rente, as 
it is called in France. This means that 
he buys an interest return, and he thus 
becomes an investor in the truest sense 
of the word. He will likely hold the se- 
curity till death. It has been the holders 
of these 3 per cent. rentes (said to num- 
ber more than 4,500,000 when the war 
started) who have appreciated the attrac- 
tiveness of a 5 per cent. French govern- 
ment obligation and have backed their 
patriotism with their investment training. 
In no other nation is so large a per- 
centage of the people holders of govern- 
ment bonds and thus directly financially 
interested in the outcome of the war. 

“The movement to spread the thrift 
idea in this country has met with slow 
response, but there is evidence that it has 
made progress. It should be continued 
vigorously as a measure of preparedness 
for peace as well as war, and should have 
the hearty support of every American. 

“One of the most important develop- 
ments in this thrift campaign has been 
the recent organization of the National 
Thrift Bond Corporation by reputable 
banking and business interests for the sale 
of small-denomination certificates backed 
by municipal, county, State and national 
bonds. These Thrift Bonds, in denomina- 
tions as low as $10, will be put on sale in 
department stores and general retail 
stores, as well as in banks and express 
offices. The tax-secured bonds on which 
they are based will be deposited with the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
and, as further security, a safety reserve 
fund will be established. The corporation 
will be under the supervision of the New 
York State Banking Department. ‘Safety 
and 3 per cent!’ will be its motto. That 
there is reason to believe people with 
small savings will invest at 3 per cent. in- 
terest is the conclusion that must be 
drawn from the fact that more than 
$100,000,000 has already been deposited 
under the Government postal savings sys- 
tem, where it earns only 2 per cent.” 


From the announcement issued by 
the new corporation, of which former 
Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garri- 
son, is a moving spirit, we learn that it 











does not seek to rival any existing 
thrift agency, nor does it advise any 
one to take money out of any savirtgs- 
bank. It is “only trying to reach those 
who have not found a way to save and 
invest small sums.” The bonds of $10 
denomination, bearing 3 per cent. in- 
terest, are sold to retail stores at $9.85, 
so that the store makes fifteen cents 
on each bond of this denomination sold. 
The plan was inaugurated on May 1 
and is reported to he a success. 


HOSTS OF EUROPEAN LABOR 
LOOKING TOWARD AMER- 
ICA AS THE PROMISED 
LAND 


T begins to look as tho the whole 

question of immigration and the 

handling of European labor may 
soon have to be worked out again, and 
as tho American railways and indus- 
trial companies would soon have to 
look upon this old problem in a new 
light and prepare to deal with it in new 
ways. There is every reason to believe 
that with the end of the war and the 
disbanding of the vast fabric of armies 
built up in Europe, there will be an 
unprecedented rush of labor to the 
United States. This conclusion has 
been reached by the European corre- 
spondent of the Railway Age Gazette 
after a thorogoing study of the sit- 
uation and after talking with many 
American diplomatic and consular offi- 
cials in Europe. It is, of course, con- 
trary to the general run of predictions. 
Nevertheless, soldiers, women, civilians 
and all classes of people who have 
expressed themselves to this investi- 
gator insist that the United States has 
become fabulously rich by the war, 
and the plan is to emigrate as soon 
as hostilities cease. So widespread is 
this feeling that steps are already being 
taken by the governments of Europe 
to work in harmony with that of the 
United States to prevent this flux of 
labor from becoming too great. The 
writer goes on to say: 


“Should hostilities cease this summer, 
it would not be surprising if the year 
1918 saw our immigration reach the huge 
total of 2,000,000; almost twice that of 
the banner year 1907. The only check 
to this immigration will be our own laws 
and those of the respective Eyropean 
governments. 

“But the character and quality of this 


new immigration are going to be very ° 


different from any that we have yet had 
in our history. The new literacy law of 
the United States will not determine the 
character of this immigration. As was 
shown in Italy some years ago when 
such a law appeared to be about to pass 
under the Taft administration, an un- 
lettered man or woman can be taught to 
read and write well enough in three to 
five months to pass the test of the new 











ARMIES OF LABOR TO EVACUATE 


law. The law will not long shut out the 
honest but ignorant peasant. The new 
immigrants coming to us will be laborers 
who have graduated from the armies, 
men who have fought for six months, 
a year, two and even three years, along 
the various fronts, or worked in the 
munition factories. 

“Nor will employers have to fear from 
these army graduates any wild spirit of 
lawlessness bred by military service. Mili- 
tary discipline in these armies has, on the 
contrary, taught the men_ self-control, 
obedience, and cheerfulness in the face 


of hard work. It has rubbed off the 
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disagreeable corners of their characters. 
It has even forced them to eat little, 
sleep lightly, and go far without com- 
plaint, indeed accept wounds and death 
itself with calm philosophy. ... There 
should rather be the fear that the war, 
instead of breeding roughness and dis- 
obedience among these men, should in 
some cases have broken down their sturdy 
self-reliance.” 


How will the American employer 
handle these sons of the armies, these 
men who have had a life education in 


| engineering, mechanics, in plain work 
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The Weight of War 


The heavy hand of war has dis- 
turbed the balance between supply 
and demand the world over. r 
problem of serving the public has 
all at once assumed a new and 
weightier aspect. 


Extraordinary demands on tele- 
hone service | * the Government 
= been made and are being met. 
Equipment must be provided for the 
great training camps, the coast- 
defense stations must be linked to- 
gether by means of communication, 
and the facilities perfected to put the 
Government in touch with the en- 
tire country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the 
plant of the Bell System for 1917, 
one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars were apportioned. This is 
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Sue” ~=—- One Policy 


















by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 

But the cost of raw materials 
has doubled in a year. Adequate 
supplies of copper, lead, wire, steel 
and other essentials of new equip- 
ment are becoming harder to get 
at any price, for the demands of 
war must be met. 

Under the pressure of business 
incident to war, the telephone-using 
public must co-operate in order that 
our new plans to meet the extraor- 
dinary growth in telephone stations 
and traffic may be made adequate. 

The elimination of unnecessary 
telephone calls is a patriotic duty 
just as is the elimination of all waste 
at such a time. Your Government 
must have a “clear talk track.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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SOUND INVESTMENTS 


For Present Funds 


5% to 6% 


Attractive, well-secured invest- 
ments of a wide variety are fully 
described in our new booklet. 


They are based upon well-estab- 
lished properties and industries 
of utmost importance at the pres- 
ent time. 


Our recommendation of them is 
founded upon 52 years’ experi- 
ence in handling conservative 
investments. 


Maturities—1 to 25 years; 
Denominations of $100, 


$500 and $1,000, 
Write for Circular No. 995T. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


(7-7-17) 
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Open All Year 


The Pioneer American Cure” 
for the treatment of Circulatory, Kidney, 


Nutritional and Nervous Disorders, 
matism, Gout and Obesity 


Massage and the Moliere 
Thermo-Electric Bath 
Attractive Golf Course 
On Main Line Lackawanna R. R. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 








COMPLETE ORATIONS, ESSAYS, AND DEBATES— $3.00 
Ten-minute original addresses, debates and essays on any subject 
prepared on special order. Prices of longer addresses, lectures, etc., 
sent on request. Send full instructions with order. Five-minute 
addresses one dollar. 


National Literary Bureau, 485 F Street, S. W., Washington, D.C. 


and inventive ability 

should write for new 

. ‘Lists of Needed In- 
ventions,”’ Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Pat- 
ent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 73, Washington, D.C, 








Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited, No misleading ine 





ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active | 


practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 


for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent 
Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. , 


and great suffering compressed into 
the narrow space of two or three years 
at war? In the opinion of this writer, 
it will behoove us to “study closely the 
organization methods which are hold- 
ing together these immense bodies of 
men and leading them to herculean 
tasks and to the accomplishment of 
work undreamed of in the lexicon of 
labor.” 


‘Tt must not be thought that these 
armies are held together by the force 
of the military spirit. It is by the mere 
force of organization, and this organiza- 
tion has at its bottom the good, fancied 
or real, of every one of its members, 
and in each army organization there is 
a recognition of the human, racial quali- 
ties of each group. Thus, the German 
organization is a stiff one; results in 
fighting and work are gotten by impla- 
cable brutality. But in the French and 
Italian army organizations results are 
gotten by treating men kindly, by officers 
accepting soldiers as their equals, and 
by persuading, stimulating them to their 
tasks, all the while letting the reins of 
discipline seem loose. 

“An Italian general once undertook to 
explain to me his apparent lack of dis- 
cipline. Soldiers were passing by, saluting 
and smiling to him at the same time, in 
a manner that was more friendly than 
respectful. ‘If those fellows were Ger- 
mans, I couldn’t let them smile in my 
presence and ever hope to get any work 
out of them again,’ he remarked. ‘But 
if I did not smile and seem slipshod in 
my discipline with my men, they would 
appear to be working but yet not work- 
ing. These Italians of mine know that 
I and every officer have their good at 
heart. We don’t ask them to do things 
we wouldn’t do ourselves, and we some- 
times do things as an example that we 
don’t ask them to do. Then they do 
them of their own accord.’ 

“As the Italians will come to the United 
States in greater numbers than any other 
nation in Europe, they having suffered 
less in man loss from the war and cer- 
tainly as much, relatively, in money losses, 
it would be well to consider their charac- 
ter.” 

Italy, we read, is going to try to 
keep her laborers at home, altho she 
may urge them to go to Argentina. 
Germany, which before the war em- 
ployed 800,000 foreign laborers a year, 
will, in all probability, offer a fair field 
for foreign labor during the early 
reconstruction period; while England 
should offer a good field for her native 
labor, tho the competition of women 
promises to drive considerable labor to 
America. The writer is of the opinion, 
however, that Europe will put évery 
obstacle in the way of wholesale emi- 
gration, because “the fear of a yellow 
labor peril is already awakening in 
many European countries.” 


There is every likelihood that, in spite 
of a reduced acreage, the crops of wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats in Italy will be heavy 
and of the best quality. The condition of 
wheat at the beginning of the spring was 
unfavorable, but the crop later improved. 
Conditions in the Florentine district, which 
raises one-fourth of the wheat crop of Italy, 





| point to one of the best crcps on record. 
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She Plunged Europe 
In War To Avenge 
An Epigram 


She ruled France more 
absolutely than any mon- 
arch because she had at 
her feet both the King and 
ministry. How she did it, 
how women have ruled the 
world’s rulers and always 
will rule them is told in 
this new volume. 


Memoirs of 


Madame Du Barry 


It is 4 grippingly fascinating 
journal of the woman who had 
more power than any king of 
to-day. But it is more than that, 
it is a human document, the bar- 
ing of asoul. Never having been 
intended for publication, it gives 
the gossip of the kitchen and the back stairs 
and the “boudoir cabinets” which Jeanette 
Du Barry dominated as mistress of Louis the 
XV. It puts you into the heart and mind of 
this extraordinary woman and indirectly of 
all such women. Perhaps to-day some such 
woman is swaying your state, your community, 
unknown, as Du Barry was unknown to the 
French people of her time. This is a book 
You must read it. 











for all times. 


Sent On Approval 


Remit $2.00 and this beautiful and interest- 
ing De Luxe volume will be sent on approval, all 
charges prepaid. If afterfive days youdon’t want 
it, return it and your money will be refunded. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 
63 W. 36th St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











“NEVER-TOLD 
TALES” 


By William J. Robinson, M.D. 
( Ninth Edition) 

Graphic and intensely interesting 
stories of the disastrous results of 
sexual ignorance, drawn from the 
wide professional experience of 
one of the best-known specialists 
of this country. 


A millionaire reader of this book 
writes: “I would have given a good part 
of my fortune if the knowledge I obtained 
from one of your stories to-day had been 
imparted to me ten years ago.” 


Cloth Binding, $1.00 per copy, 
postpaid. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 


63 West 36th Street, New York 



































WHAT THE TERM HORSE- 
POWER REALLY MEANS 
IN ENGINEERING 


F course it has something to do 
C with horses—that term horse- 
power, which is used so glibly 
in talking of automobile and other en- 
gines. But what? Assuming that your 
thirty-two horse-power engine really 
does the work of that many horses, 
how do you know? How does the 
company that makes the engine know? 
It appears that the term originated 
with James Watt, the father of the 
locomotive, who, in inventing the steam 
engine, had also to invent a way of 
selling it. Nearly every appliance of 
his time, some hundred and fifty years 
ago, was driven by a horse, and it 
occurred to Watt that the best way 
to convince a prospective customer was 
to describe his steam-engine as being 
able to do the work of so many horses. 
His first task, however, was to find 
out just how much work a horse could 
do; and Waldemar Kaempffert says in 
McClure’s: 


“Watt found that the average Cornish 
mine-horse, used for pumping water, 
could lift a weight of 150 pounds at the 
rate of two and one-half miles an hour 
for ten hours a day. Reduce that to min- 
utes and feet, and your calculations 
show that a horse can lift 33,000 pounds 
a foot in one minute. This, then, was his 
measure of a horse-power—33,000 foot- 
pounds a minute. When Watt guaran- 
teed that a pumping engine of his would 
develop fifty horse-power, he meant that 
it would lift fifty times 33,090 pounds 
one foot in one minute. Modern engi- 
neers, however, are not satisfied with the 
Watt test. It is both too liberal and too 
stingy—too liberal because a horse can’t 
keep up the pace Watt assumed all day 
and too stingy because he can do better 
in a single, favorable minute. But his 
figure has come down to us, and it is 
still used for expressing the mechanical 
capabilities of a swift passenger loco- 
motive, of a giant ocean steamship, and 
of millions of automobiles.” 


When an automobile manufacturer 
guarantees that his engine will develop 
fifty actual horse-power, how does he 
know? Of course he doesn’t keep fifty 
horses on hand to compare with the 
actual performance of his engine. Yet 
he does something very similar, and 
with far greater accuracy. For in- 
stance: 


“When a grocer weighs out five pounds 
of flour he does not have to balance the 
flour against.a real five-pound weight. 
He can make the flour pull on a spring 
of known strength, and the spring in 
turn causes a pointer to swing on a grad- 
uated dial so as to register accurately the 
amount of pull in pounds. An automo- 
bile engineer arrives at the horse-power 
in a similar convenient way.” 
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Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere go necessary to a musical educa- 
tion. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 
Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Year Opens 
September 20, 1917 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensembie practice and a 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 

















SOUVENIR OF EDINBURGH 


HE Waverley Book Company, Ltd., of London, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, have just issued a sumptuous, Imperial Quarto Volume, 
g 4 bound in full Morocco, giving in text and rarely beautiful and 
artistic illustrations the history of Edinburgh Castle—the very heart 


of old Scotland. It is entitled 


“The Story of Edinburgh Castle” 


and contains a complete narrative history of the old fortress, around which 
Scottish life has centered for generations, together with sixteen full-page 
(9x1234 inches) collotype illustrations, and an etched frontispiece by the 


Louis Weirter, R.B.A. 


eight drawings in line by Munro S. Orr and end-papers by Otto Schlapp, 
Ph.D. Introduction by Professor Patrick Geddes. The illustrations are 
printed on Japan and superfine drawing paper, and mounted on neutral- 
tinted paper with ample margins. The volume is a fine specimen of artistic 
bookmaking, every detail of workmanship being worthy the literary dis- 
tinction of its contents and the exquisite beauty of its superb illustrations. 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


Author 


Introduction 

Once Upon a Time 

Queen Margaret 

Dark Days 

The Black Dinner 

The Blackest Day for Scotland 
The Power of the Douglas 


The Coronation of Charles the First 
Cromwell and the Ministers 

Bonnie Prince Charlie 

The Story of the Regalia 

Mons Meg and Other Relics 

The Castle Hill 

From the Castle Walls 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Castle from the Grassmarket: Twi- 
light 

Queen Margaret Giving Food to the Poor 

Norman Arch in St. Margaret’s Chapel 

Ls ae the Rhymer Recites to Alexander 


William Frank Scales the Rock 

William Bulloch Fights at the Castle Gate 

The Parliament Hall 

The Black Dinner 

The Castle from Johnstone Terrace at Sun- 
set 

The Escape of the Duke of Albany 

The Palace, or Royal Lodging 


Margaret Tudor Receives the Peers 

The Castle from the Vennel 

The Chamber Where James VI Was Born 

The Argyll Tower arid Portcullis Gate 

Dungeons Under the Parliament Hall 

St. Margaret’s Chapel 

The Famous Postern 

Wallace’s Cradle and the Well-House 

The Highlanders March Up the High 
Street 

The Ruins of the Well-House Tower 

The State Prison 

Mons Meg 

The Castle by Moonlight 

Sunrise from the Castle Walls 


Only Seventy Copies for America 


We have induced the Publishers to allow us seventy copies for Ameri- 
can distribution, though it was with difficulty that we were able to get even 
that small number, because only one thousand copies in all were printed. We 


offer these rare volumes 


at $10.00 per Copy 


Lovers of Scottish history and Scottish art are so numerous in this country 
that the small available edition will be quickly taken up. Prompt attention 
to this Announcement will therefore be necessary to insure the receipt of 


one of these magnificent volumes. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO., 63 W. 36th St., New York 
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2) 


TAUDUDATUUU OVE OEATEDUDU EU ET ETE 


WHO’S WHO IN MUSIC 


An International Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Musicians, and a Record of 
Contemporary Musical Activity 








Will contain the biographical and professional records of over 5,000 
men and women at present identified with musical affairs in America 
and Europe, including composers, vocalists, instrumentalists, con- 
ductors, teachers, critics, authors, music patrons, managers, manu- 
facturers of instruments, inventors, publishers, etc. Will also 
contain a Geographical Index, a Ready-Reference Classified Index, 
Lists of Orchestras, Choral and other Musical Organizations in 
the United States, Lists of Conservatories and Colleges with Musical 
Courses, and Statistical Tables epitomizing the information con- 
tained in the book. 


OF IMMENSE VALUE TO EVERYONE 
CONNECTED WITH THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


COMPOSERS SINGERS 
CONDUCTORS PIANISTS 
VIOLINISTS TEACHERS 
ORGANISTS MUSICAL PATRONS 
STUDENTS MANAGERS 
MUSICAL EXECUTIVES REVIEWERS 
JOURNALISTS CRITICS 
HISTORIANS PUBLISHERS 


This work is absolutely new. It has been compiled from the 
most authoritative sources, and no pains or expense have been 
spared to make it accurate and reliable in every detail. It not only 
fills a want that has long existed, but also marks the growing impor- 
tance of musical affairs in our national life. 


PRE-PUBLICATION OPPORTUNITY 
Order Now and Save $2.00 


The book is nearly completed and will shortly be on the press. 
It will contain about 600 pages, set in two columns, in clear type; 
printed on high-grade paper and substantially bound in green cloth. 
After publication the price will be $6.00; but advance orders will be 
entered at the special reduced price of $4.00 a copy, all charges pre- 
paid. Order immediately and secure the advantage of our pre-pub- 
lication offer. No money need be sent until notification that the 
volume is ready for delivery. 





CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
65 West 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for a copy of WHO’S WHO IN MUSIC, at 
your special pre- -publication price of $4.00, all charges prepaid. (Price after 
publication, $6.00.) I agree to remit the amount specified ($4.00) on receipt 
of notification that the book is ready for delivery. 


MIN dos pee cay ea alata hua aaa katie 5 os R EHS So ase a a aan Dee 
I, Ss gg is Mens Ces ala lets pada Mi Mig ical ean 5 wane ye ecg GE ory 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
65 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Shear Nonsense =$ 








G. B. S. Rises to Remark. 


“When I criticized England frankly and 
severely at the beginning of the war, the 
British considered me a blackguard,” says 
George Bernard Shaw. “Now that I have 
loaned the government one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and thus compelled it to pay 
me five thousand dollars annually for the 
rest of my life for doing nothing, they think 
I am a perfect gentleman.” 


The Function of the Stomach. 


The teacher was examining the class in 
physiology. ‘Mary, you tell us,” she asked, 
“what is the function of the stomach?” 
“The function of the stomach,” the little girl 
answered, “is to hold up the petticoat.” 


But She Liked It! 


Very strong peppermints are grandfather’s 
favorite confection. One day, says the 
Christian Herald, he gave one to four-year- 
old Marjorie, and waited slyly to see what 
she would do when she should discover the 
pungent flavor of the candy. A few minutes 
later he saw her take the partly eaten pep- 
permint from her mouth and place it on a 
table beside an open window. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
you like the candy ?” 
h, yes,” replied Marjorie, “I like it, but 
I thought I’d let it cool for a little while.” 


When a Ship Takes to Water. 


“I,” said the temperance man, in a story 
told by the N. Y. Globe, “strongly object to 
the custom of christening ships with cham- 
pagne 

“T don’ t,” replied the other man. a think 
there’s a temperance lesson in it.’ 
“How can that be?’ 

“Well, immediately after the first bottle 
of wine the ship takes to water, and sticks 
to it ever after.” 


The Grand Duke and Buffalo Bill. 


In the early seventies, when Buffalo Bill 
was in his glory as a hunter and_ scout, 
says a writer in the Westminster Gazette, 
I was ranching out on the great plains in 
Colorado, and often heard men talk of him. 

The Grand Duke Alexis paid a flying 
visit about that time, accompanied by a train 
of Russian Grandees, and the United States 
authorities, who were anxious to entertain 
them properly, arranged to have them go on 
a great buffalo hunt and very sensibly put 
Bill Cody in charge. 

Alexis rode Cody’s own favorite buffalo 
horse, and, skilled hunter that he was, Bill 
did not take very long to find the party 
plenty of buffalos to chase. Naturally there 
was a troop of United States cavalry to 
protect the important visitors from the Tu- 
dians, for the Sioux, Arapahoes and Ciiey- 
ennes were hostile just then, and naturally 
eager to take the scalp of any unlucky white 
man they could corral. 

While the hunt was in full swing a 
cavalry sergeant came riding up to Bill and 
called out : 

“Say, cap (he was not a colonel yet), one 
of them kings of yourn has fell off his horse 
three times, and we’re afraid he might hurt 
hisself. What are we goiri’ to do about 8 ad 

“Oh,” replied Cody, offhand, “jes’ tie his 
crown on under his chin with a chin strap 
and tie him into his saddle, and he’ll do.” 


Probably “Stuffed.” 


A man and a woman entered a café. “Do 
you want oysters, Louise?” asked the man 
as he glanced over the bill of fare. 

“Yes, George,” answered the woman, who, 


“Don’t 


says the Sunday Magazine, was vainly trying 
to touch her toes to the floor, 
a hassock, too.’ 

George nodded, and as he handed the 


“and I want 























waiter his written order, he said, “Bring a 
hassock for the lady.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the waiter, “one has- 
sock,” 

A moment later the waiter, apparently 
puzzled, approached the man, and, leaning 
over him, said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but I have only been 
here two days and do not want to make 
any mistakes. Will the lady have the has- 
sock broiled or fried?” 


The Art of Elimination. 


He had opened a fishshop, so we read in 
the San Francisco Argonaut, and he ordered 
a new sign painted, of which he was very 
proud. It read, “Fresh Fish Sold Here.” 
‘What did you put the word ‘fresh’ in for?” 
said his first customer. “You wouldn't sell 
them if they weren’t fresh, would you?” 
He painted out the word, leaving just, “Fish 
Sold Here.” “Why do you say ‘here’?” 
asked his second customer. ‘“You’re not 
selling them anywhere else, are you?” So 
he rubbed out the word “here.” “Why use 
‘Sold’?” asked the next customer. “You're 
not giving them away, are you?” So he 
rubbed out everything but the word “Fish,” 
remarking: “Well, nobody can find fault 
with that sign now, anyway.” A moment 
later another customer came in. “I don’t 
see the use of that sign ‘Fish’ up there,” 
_said he, “when you can smell them a mile 
away.” 

A Matter of Nomenclature. 

A negro, according to Everybody's Maga- 
gine, was recently brought into police court 
in a little town in Georgia, charged with 
assault and battery. The negro, who was 
well known to the judge, was charged with 
having struck another “unbleached Ameri- 
can” with a brick. After the usual prelim- 
inaries the Judge inquired. “Why did you 
hit this man?” 

“Jedge, he called me a damn black rascal.” 

“Well, you are one, aren’t you?” 

“Yessah I is one. But, Jedge, s’pose some- 
body’d call you a damn black rascal, wouldn’t 
you hit ’em?” 

“But I’m not one, am I?” 

“Naw, sah, naw, sah, you ain’t one; but 
s’pose somebody’d call you de kind o’ rascal 
you is, what’d you do?” 


Where the Wool Comes From. 


In addressing a group of small children 
recently, one of the workers of the American 
Humane Education Society tried to impress 
un their minds the fact that they obtain a 
great many of the necessaries of life from 
the animal kingdom. Her difficulties are 
told in Our Dumb Animals. 

“Where do you get your milk and butter 
and cheese?” she asked. 

“Cows,” answered most of the children, 
altho some replied, “From the store.” 

“And eggs?” demanded the instructor. 

“Hens,” answered those who did not an- 
swer “Store.” 

“And wool?” asked the instructor. 

There was only one answer to this ques- 
tion: “The store.” 

“Yes,” said the instructor, “but how does 
it get into the store? Now think, wool— 
wool, you get wool from the back of— 
what ?” 

Expectantly she waited the answer; pres- 
ently it came from a small girl in the front 


eat: 
“Back of the counter!” 


He Thought It Was Safe. 


The late Bishop Dudley of Kentucky, ac- 
cording to The Youth’s Companion, used to 
relate with much relish an amusing experi- 
ence that he once had in connection with 
waffles. At a fine old Virginia homestead, 
where he was a frequent guest, the waffles 
were always remarkably good. 

One morning, as breakfast drew near an 
end, the tidy little linen-coated black boy 
who served at table approached the bishop 
and asked in a low voice: 

“Bishop, won’t y’ have ’n’er waffle?” 
ae said the genial bishop, “I believe 
will.” 

“Dey ain’ no mo’,” said the boy. 

“Well,” exclaimed the surprised gentle- 
man, “if there aren’t any more waffles, what 
made you ask me if I wanted another one?” 

“Bishop,” exclaimed the boy, “‘yo’s done et 
ten a’ready, and I t’ought yeh wouldn’t want 
no mo’!” 


— 


SHEAR NONSENSE 








Take Home Comfort with 
You on the Summer Tours 








There’s no need to sleep in a 
different, stuffy hotel every 
night—to be at the mercy of 
high prices and constant tip- 
ping, when the object of your 
summer tour is pleasure. 
There’s no town to hurry for 
at night, or from in the more 
ning—no schedule to main- 
tain that takes all the fun out 
of motoring, when you— 











Sleep in the Comfortable TENTOBED 





—atentandbed 
complete in it- 
self, for moto- 
rists. Carried 
on the running 
board of any 
automobile. 
Can be erected 
anywhere in 5 
minutes, -with- 
out the use of 
stakes, ropes 
or poles. As 








Note TENTOBED on the running board 


material. Will 
withstand 
years of rough 
usage. 


Makes a satis- 
factory spare 
double bed for 
thehome, outof 
touring season, 
Requires nei- 
ther mattress 








comfortable as any bed made for 2 
grown-ups or 3 children. So compact 
when folded that 2 complete outfits can 
easily be carried on the running board 
ofanycar, Madeof durable, rain-proof 


nor springs. 
May be keptin any closet when not in 
use, Also desirable for porch or lawn 
outdoor sleeping quarters, Large num- 
ber of other combinations for different- 
sized parties. 





901 McClurg Building, 








Useful the year ’round. Never in the way. 
Write for Free Illustrated Literature giving 
different styles, prices and details. 
Dealers, get our liberal offer. TENTOBED 
is a big seller—at its best right now. 


TENTOBED CoO. 


Chicago, Illinois 

















SUMIMER 


TYPEWRITERS 


re stock of latest models is offered 
prices for the summer only. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 


year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 


Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 


Ourenti: 
at 








AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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TRIAL 


Cut out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no meaner and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
81.85, If you don’t like it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, 404 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











Use Your Railroad Tickets 
and Go Through by Boat 


Your rail tickets are good for trans- 
portation on Line steamers 
without extra charge. 

Practically all classes of tickets, including 
reduced-rate, round-trip, delegate and tourist 
tickets, are honored on D & OC steamers. Ask 
your ticket agent to route you via D & C Line 


Steamer Schedules 
* Daily service between Detroit and Buffalo; 
also between Detroit and Cleveland, and be- 
tween Toledo and Put-in-Bay. Four trips 
weekly between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac 
Island and Lake Huron way ports. 

Send 2e stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
Great Lakes map. Address L. G. Lewis, G. P. A. 18 
Third Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres. 

A, A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
L. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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Walnut at 13%: 


Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
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Have You Ever Read— 


What Columbus wrote about his discoveries? 

What Captain John Smith wrote about the landing at 
Jamestown? 

What George Washington wrote about Braddock’s defeat? 

What Benjamin Franklin wrote about the Albany Plan? 

What John Adams wrote about his first audience with 
George III.? 

What —_ Marshall wrote about the death of Washing- 
ton 

What Captain Isaac Hull wrote of the “Constitution’s” 
victory? 


What Paul Jones wrote about his sea fight? 
What General Winfield Scott wrote about the storming of 
Chapultepec? 
“= —_— Farragut wrote of his operations in Mobile 
ay 
What General Sherman wrote of his march to the sea? 
What Robert E. Lee wrote of his attitude after the war? 
What Cyrus W. Field wrote about the laying of the At- 
lantic cable? 
betes oe Dewey wrote about the battle of Manila 
ay 


All of these first-hand documents and hundreds of others of equal interest to those who 
would know and understand the splendid story of America’s past are to be found in 


Each of the ten volumes comprising this set measures 
514 x8 inches, and contains about 200 pages. Printed on 
antique wove paper, with clear type and wide margins. 
Handsomely bound in marbled boards, with cloth backs, 
gold tops and titles. Fully indexed and illustrated with 
half-tone portraits. 


Contents and Partial List of Authors 


Voyages of Steer and Early Explorations. Columbus, 
Washington Irving, Americus Vespucius, Quintana, John Fiske, 
Coronado, Pére Marquette, Father Hennepin, Francis Parkman. 

Volume II. The Planting of the First Colonies. Francisco de Men- 
doza, Bartholomew Gosnold, Captain John Smith, William Brad- 
ford, Thomas Dudley, Israel Acrelius. 

Volume III. The French War and the Revolution. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, George Washington, W. E. H. Lecky, Daniel Boone, George 
Bancroft, Sir George Trevelyan, Sir Edward Creasy, Paul oo 

Volume IV. The Early Years of the Republic. John Adams, ash 
ington Irving, John. Marshall, Henry Cabot Lodge, Lucien Bona- 
parte, James Fenimore Cooper, Robert Fulton. 

Volume V. The War of 1812 and After. John Quincy Adams, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Admiral Mahan, James G. Blaine, Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, Thurlow Weed. 

Volume VI. The Jacksonian Period. Goldwin Smith, John G. Whit- 
tier, Horace Greeley, Reuben Gold Thwaites, William Lloyd Gar- 


rison 

Volume VII. Slavery and the Mexican War. Josiah Royce, James 
peeeter, James G. Blaine, General Winfield Scott, George Cary 
Eggleston, S. F. S. Morse. 

Volume VIII. The Election of Lincoln and the Civil War. William 
H. Herndon, Charles A. Dana, Alexander H. Stephens, Admiral 
Farragut, Robert E. Lee, General Longstreet, General Sherman, 
Jefferson Davis, Raphael Semmes. 

Volume IX. The Reconstruction Period. General Nelson Miles, Gen- 
eral agg Carl Schurz, Cyrus W. Field, Charles Dickens, Solomon 


Volume TI. 


Volume x “our Own Recent Times. Admiral Dewey, Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck, William Tennings Bryan, Admiral Peary, E. Benjamin 
Andrews, Andrew S. Draper. 


The table above gives only the barest outline of the actual con- 
tents. The authorities, also, are representative. only and are 
merely a fraction of the complete list. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


65 WEST 36th ST., NEW YORK 





GREAT EPOCHS 
IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


The selections referred to above illustrate the plan of this 
important work, which is, briefly, to present the story of our 
country in the words of those best qualified to tell it. When 
you read an individual historian, however eminent, you must 
take his imperfections along with his merits, his errors, 
prejudices and faults of judgment along with his correct 
interpretations, and his dull and flat pages along with those 
chapters in which he is at his best. In *Great Epochs in 
American History” all the important events in our career as 
a nation and all the varied aspects of our national life at 
succeeding stages of our history are dealt with by the author- 
ity best fitted to handle his particular phase of the subject. 
Some have been selected because of their intimate knowledge 
of events with which they were personally concerned, such 
as Columbus, George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Gen- 
eral Grant, General Sherman, and Admiral Dewey. Some 
because of their eminent qualifications as historians, such 
as Justin Winsor, Francis Parkman, Sir George Trevelyan, 
W. E. H. Lecky, and Sir Edward Creasy. Arid others be- 
cause of a particularly brilliant treatment of some special 
subject, such as Admiral Mahan, Henry Cabot Lodge, James 
Fenimore Cooper, Charles Dickens, Goldwin Smith and 
Washington Irving. 


Only One Dollar Will Bring You These Books 


You can then look them over at your leisure. If, 
after seeing the books, you should not want to keep them, 
you are at liberty to send them back at our expense and we 


will refund the dollar you have paid us. If you like them and 
want to read them as an enrichment to your mind and to 
keep as a treasured addition to your library, send us only 
one dollar a month for six months, seven dollars in all. 
Cut out and send the coupon to-day. It will cost you only 
the stamp to mail it if the books are not entirely to your 
liking after you have had an opportunity of examining them. 








CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 
65 West 36th St., New York. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of “Great Epochs in Ameri- 
can History,” in 10 volumes. I enclose $1.00 with the under- 
standing that 4f the books are not satisfactory I may return them 
to you at your expense within five days and you will refund 
the dollar paid you. Otherwise I will pay you one dollar a 
month for six months ($7.00 in all). 











